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And put *6,000,000 worth of motion picture 
equipment at your fingertips. 


F&B/CECO does all it can to make the rental of motion picture equipment as convenient 
for you as possible. 

Take our hot line for instance. Just dial us toll free and get instant estimates. Instant 
information on our cameras, lighting equipment, mobile units, whatever. 

We'll tell you what’s available, help you choose the right gear and deliver anywhere in 
the United States. 

And look what we’ve got on hand. 

Over 150 Arriflex cameras, 50 Eclairs, 27 BNC Reflexes. And all the other leading 
cameras, lenses and accessories. In every size; for every need. 

We’ve got over 5,000,000 watts of lighting. A million feet of cable. 

Our fleet of Cecomobiles are the newest, most economical and efficient mobile units 
in the country. 

And it’s all yours. With one call. 

Our new hot line, the first in the motion picture equipment rental field, is just one more 
reason why F&B/CECO is tops in rentals. Call us today, toll free, at (800) 223-5829. 
In New York State phone collect at (212) 586-1420. 


We want you to come back. 
CECO 


THE RENTAL SPECIALISTS 
SALES — SOS DIVISION 
315 West 43 St., New York, N.Y. 10036 / (212) 586-1420 
7051 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 90038 / (213) 466-9361 


Phone Toll Free (800) 223-5829. In New York State Phone Collect (212) 586-1420 
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Panavision. Once you've said if, Like Panavisior?cameras, 
you've said if all in 35mm. Cameras. Panavision lenses have rapidly be- 
Lenses. Systems. The works, come the industry's standard, their 
Starting with the new ultra-versa- quality and versatility is world famous 
tile, self blimnoed Panaflex®A camera with exotic new additions appearing 
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remembering It's a “35, and it’s Coast Panavision distributor, we invite 
studio silent! vou To visit Our 
Or PSR: the world’s most oe &B camera depart- 
wanted studio camera i eel LUT, ment and see why 
that has set a new 7 ae fe. somanymotion 
standardinprofessional | | me icturecredits 
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reliability and versatility. —— YY ee COPanavision’ 


€ general camera corporation 


471 Eleventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10018 (212) 594-8700 
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“My competition is starting to notice me. 


When | opened Mobius Cine almost two had to take a long hard look at their pric- the way | do business, the more uncom- 
years ago, | received six good luck cards ing structures on motion picture equip- fortable my competitors get. So if 
and one potted plant from my com- ment. My prices are rocking the boat. you're a legitimate competitor, 
petitors. They’ve also discovered that ex- I’ll be happy to send you a Sy 
I’ve since lost the cards, pedience is no substitute for selling Cane dart board (at cost, of 
the plant died, and my the right equipment for the right course). It'll help you get rid of 
competitors treat me » job. | don’t look at customers with some tension. 
like a bad rash. dollar signs in my eyes. Now they 


| can’t say that | blame won't be able to, either. MOBIUS 
them. It seems that the more cus- CINE LTD. - 


_With me around, the competition has tomers who get comfortable with eee New York, N. Y. 10017 
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Canon's super cameras 


for Super 8. 


Here they are. The cameras that do everything you 
ever dreamed a Super 8 could do. And do it with such 
smoothness, reliability and versatility that film-mak- 
ing becomes literally a matter of mind over machine. 


Let your imagination roam, your Canon 
Super 8 will follow it with a new sense of 
freedom and innovation that could only 
come from the world’s largest manufac- 
turer of fine cameras. 


Canon Auto Zoom 1014 Electronic 


Now you can get the spectacular effects 
other cameras denied you. Canon's new- 
est Super 8, the 1014—with ten times 
zooming ratio—lets you glide effortlessly 
from 7.0 to 7Omm either automatically or 
manually. 

With variable shutter control you can 
make perfectly matched lap dissolves, 
superimposed images, fade-outs and 
fade-ins. Even animation is possible be- 
cause the 1014 gives you filming speeds 
from instant slow-motion to single frame 
with synchronized flash. 

Time lapse is also possible with the 
Interval Timer E. Or if you want to get into 
the picture yourself, there’s the Self Timer 
E for delayed action filming. 

In a Canon camera you'd naturally ex- 
pect asuperb lens. That it is. The 1014 gives 
you a fast f:1.4 lens with built-in macro 
capability. So you can shoot as close as 


3/3 of an inch from the front of the lens. 


Macro 10044” 


< le 


Viewing is through-the-lens, and focusing is via split- 
image rangefinder, withan accuracy you'd expect fromthe 
maker of one ofthe most prized professional SLRcameras. 
And with automatic servo exposure control, the camera 


sets the aperture for you. So you can con- 
centrate on the shot instead of the light. 

The Canon 1014. It can give the larger 
formats a run for their money. 


Canon Auto Zoom 814 Electronic 


This is the camera from which the 1014 
was born. And it’s hard to find more dis- 
tinguished parentage. The Canon 814 with 
eight times Zooming ratio (7.5 to 60mm) 
has proven itself time and again as one of 
the most versatile, most reliable Super 8s 
available. 

Since it’s not mass-produced, it’s not for 
everyone. Only those who want the best. 
Alucky few. But that doesn't mean anyone 
can't operate it. 

The 814 gives you the same automatic 
exposure accuracy with servo electric- 
eye metering, the same automatic fade- 
out, fade-in capability as the 1014. Along 
with shutter speeds from instant slow- 
motion to single frame with synched flash. 
remote control and super close-up macro 
without attachments. 

For more information about these and 
Canon's other fine movie cameras, see 
your photo dealer. Or write to us—Canon 
USA. Dept. AC-6 


Canon 


Canon USA, Inc., 10 Nevada Drive, Lake Success, New York 11040 


Canon USA, Inc., 457 Fullerton Avenue, Elmhurst, Illinois 60126 _ 


Canon USA, Inc., 123 East Paularino Avenue, Costa Mesa, California 92626 — 


Canon Optics & Business Machines Canada, Ltd., Ontario _ 


20th ANNIVERSARY SALE! 
USEOREOUI MEN 


ARRI 120-S Crystal Blimp, I-C Camera, 25-250mm 


ARRI 16-M, variable speed motor, 2/400’ and 1/200’ 
zoom lens and zoom motor. 


HARD FRONT, accepts BNC-R mounted lenses, 
(pelermnplicrs : magazines, 3 std. lenses, matte box $5,000.00 


variable speed motor 


ACADEMY CRANE, re- 
conditioned, electric 
drive 110V-DC for- 
ward & reverse, si- 
lent, hydraulic 
column, remote 
control and weights. 
Working range to 

$3,995.00 


WARNER LOCATION CRANE, maximum height 21'7”, 


MOVIOLA 16MM PREVIEW, large screen, three sound manually operated 


$595.00 heads, take-up arms 


$395.00 


STUDIO CRANE, lens height 7’ $3,500.00 M-R STUDIO SOUND BOOM, with perambulator. . . . $995.00 


CAMERAS 
ECLAIR NPR 16MM, gov. motor, 2/400’ mags, 360° 
rotating eyepiece, C and Arri mount . . . $7,000.00 
ARRI 35MM TECHNISCOPE IIB, flat motor base, vari- 
able speed motor, 2/400’ mags, 28-50-75mm 
lenses 2,600.00 
AURICON PRO 600, TVT shutter, optical sound, 600° 
mag, case 1,695.00 
AURICON PRO 1200, 1/1200’ mag, case . . 1,900.00 
B & H 16MM FILMO DR, 25mm B & H, 50mm and 
75mm Cooke lenses, finders . . . Like new 695.00 
B & HHI-SPEED SR, 110V motor, 128 fps . . . 275.00 
B & H FILMO, body only 250.00 
B & H 16MM SPECIALIST, 4-lens turret, rackover, 
110V motor 


LENSES 
12-120MM ANGENIEUX ZOOM Arri or C 


9.5-95MM ANGENIEUX ZOOM Arri, C or Eclair 
1,700.00 


5.7MM KINOPTIK Tegea Arri or C mount. . . . 595.00 
18MM COOKE Arri mount, for 35mm camera . 200.00 
20MM SCHNEIDER Arri mount, for 35mm 


24mm, 35mm, 40mm, 75mm, 100mm COOKE, NC 
each 75.00 


MOTORS 


ARRIFLEX 16mm 110-v Sync with power sup- 


ply 
MITCHELL 16mm 110-v Sync 
MITCHELL 16mm 12-v Var Speed 
MITCHELL 16mm 220-v Sync 
ARRIFLEX 35mm 110-v Sync 


CABLE: BIRNSAW-HOLLYWOOD 
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BLIMPS 

ARRIFLEX 16mm $995.00 

AURICON BLIMP and 110-volt Sync Motor, for CINE- 
SPECIAL w/200’ magazine 


SOUND 


SONY WIRELESS MIKE, transmitter, 110-v _re- 


ceiver 
MICROPHONES, E-V, Auricon, American 
AURICON Optical Amplifiers 


wr 


TELEX: 673280 


PROJECTORS 


SIEMENS 2000 Double System $1,900.00 


STILL 

NIKON F-2 Camera, motor, attached battery pack, 
50mm f1.4 lens $375.00 

PENTAX H3V Camera, 55mm f1.8, 28mm 3.5, 
105mm £2.8 lenses, case 

Large assortment of Nikon lenses and accessories as 

well as other types of still equipment. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
MITCHELL MATTE BOXES 35mm, asst.. from $10.00 
MITCHELL 35MM FINDERS, adjustable mattes 295.00 
CARTER ROTARY CONVERTER, 12V-DC to 110V-AC, 
freq. control, 300-W 

CASES, all sizes and shapes 
TRIPODS, various types 
LIGHTS, large assortment 


from 75.00 
from 10.00 


WHAT’S NEW 


IN PRODUCTS, SERVICES AND LITERATURE 


UNDERWATER CAMERA HOUSING 
FOR 400’ ACL 


New Model ACL-4 Underwater Hous- 
ing for the Eclair ACL camera with 
400-ft. (or 200-ft.) magazine is cast 
aluminum, and tested to 350-ft. depth. 
Weighing only 39 Ibs complete, it gives 
an ideal 16 oz. negative buoyancy at 
average working depth. It uses any 
standard ACL camera, cables, and bat- 
tery, which can be installed simply and 
quickly. Magazines can be changed in 
less than one minute. 

Design provides excellent vertical 
clearance for tight shooting and diver 
safety. The f/stop system is easy to read 
and operate. There is a viewable film- 
footage counter, and an enlarged reflex 
viewing system available as an option. 
An extensive list of accessories is avail- 
able to enhance’ operational con- 
venience. 

The Model ACL-4 is available from 
stock or current production. It lists at 
$3995 and can be rented at the best 
equipment houses. Dealer inquiries in- 
vited. For further details, contact Will 
Williams at, IMAGE DEVICES _IN- 
CORPORATED, 811 N.W. 111 Street, 
Miami, FL 33168. Telex 51-9348. TWX 
810/848-9999. Telephone 
305/751-1818. 


CINE 60 ANNOUNCES NEW 
“QUICKIE” FAMILY OF 
QUICK-CHARGING BATTERY BELTS 


Cine 60 Incorporated announces its 
new line of ‘‘Quickie’’ Battery Belts. 
Similar in size and appearance to the 
firm’s original Battery Belt, ‘“Quickie’’ 
Belts feature a special fast-charging sys- 
tem which permits them to go from a 
fully-discharged state to a fully-charged 
state in just one hour (less, if batteries 
are not fully discharged when charging 


760 


is begun). Quickie Belts are available in 
the same wide range of models as the 
original Battery Belt, to accommodate 
all types of professional cameras and 
low-voltage sun guns. All Quickie Belts 
also feature an improved housing design, 
which makes the belt even more flexible 
and durable. 

In the Quickie Belt, charging is facili- 
tated by additional heavy-duty circuitry 
within the belt, plus a detachable charg- 
ing module which permits fast charging 
with complete safety. The combination 
of a timer mechanism and an electrical 
thermal cutoff which monitors battery 
temperature, prevents harmful over- 
charging, automatically switching the 
belt into the trickle-charge mode. A 
quick-charge light is automatically ex- 
tinguished when the belt reaches full 
charge. 

Quickie Belts are available in ranges 
from 8 to 30 volts, with up to 4 
ampere-hour capacity. For more infor- 
mation, contact Cine 60 Incorporated, 
630 Ninth Avenue, New York 10036 
(212) 586-8782. 


PROTECTION FROM AIRPORT 
X-RAYING... 


Aeroprint Products announces new 
FilmShield FILM WRAPt™ to protect 
unprocessed motion picture film from 
airport, postal, and foreign customs 
security x-rays. 

FILM WRAPt™ is a 20-1/2’" wide 
roll containing 6 ft. of FilmShield 
material for wrapping around film... 
also for lining equipment cases. 

Triple-laminated with LEAD foil 
sandwiched between a layer of tough, 
puncture-resistant polyester and 
BARIUM-impregnated polyethylene, it 
offers safety, strength, foldability, and 
re-useability. 

Eastman Kodak in its most recent 
report to the FAA on testing 64 E.I. 


Speed film using the safest airport x-ray 
equipment (used at less than 15% of 
domestic airports) under ideal condi- 
tions, reports that as little as ‘“‘five 
exposures produced a faint image." 
Many of these ‘‘safe’’ machines offer the 
operator higher-level, manual, and re- 
peat-switch positions. 

Although there are no Federal safety 
parameters today, the FDA is soon 
expected to release its Health Safety 
Standards for domestic equipment—no 
such guarantees can be made for film 
safety. 

Airline claims that their machine is 
“safe for film’ only refers to that single 
(lowest level) inspection without con- 
sideration that the effects of x-ray upon 
film is CUMULATIVE AND _ IRRE- 
VERSIBLE and that your film will 
undergo additional inspections on a 
variety of equipment during its total 
journey. 

FILM WRAPt™ eliminates endless 
hassling with airport security personnel, 
many of whom are refusing requests for 
visual inspections—and is truly a low- 
cost FILM FLIGHT INSURANCE. 

For further information, please write 
to Ronald Cataldo, Aeroprint Products 
USA, Inc., 27 Bland Street, Emerson, 
NJ 07630—Tel: 201 967 1050. 


SMPTE’S NEW BOOK ON COLOR 
SENSITOMETRY SEEN AS AN AID 
TO FILMMAKERS 


The new version of the best-selling 
book Principles of Color Sensitometry, 
which was recently published by the 
SMPTE, has been described as an es- 
sential aid to serious filmmakers as well 
as to film manufacturers and labora- 
tories. The book, first published in 
1950, has been entirely rewritten and 
modified. 

Anyone making films professionally 
should know about the materials he’s 
working with. The relationships of ex- 
posure and processing to the finished 
products, and how these relationships 
are determined and used, should be 
basic to any filmmaker. 

According to Eastman Kodak’s Rod- 
erick T. Ryan, who edited the book, 
Color Sensitometry explains the im- 
portance of accurate color reproduction 
on the screen. To achieve this requires a 
long train of precision work. Color 
photography affords little tolerance for 
trial and error. That means that accurate 
measurements are required to obtain 
quantitative knowledge of the light-sen- 
sitive materials in use. The details of 


‘these measurements, and how they are 


made, are what the book is all about. It 
Continued on Page 862 
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Swintek 


... the wireless microphone system small enough to be hidden anywhere 


The sensational new Swintek Mark IV Wireless Micro- 
phone System features a mini-sized transmitter that is 
small enough to be hidden anywhere, yet it provides 
quality sound recording that meets the demands of 
even the most exacting professional filmmaker. The 
transmitter weighs only five ounces, will accept any 
type microphone and can easily be hidden in costumes, 
even a brief bikini. The receiver is fully portable and 
operates on either AC or DC. The entire system comes 
with a smart-looking custom carrying case and here’s 
the best news of all — Swintek Mark IV is only $960.00 
complete, with a guarantee that it will equal or outper- 
form Vega, Sennheiser, Audio or any other competitive 
brand. Come in today for a free demonstration or write 


for our free specification and comparison sheets. 
Swintek Mark IV, complete Swintek Mark V with 
rig cheese pales transmitter built into 
C charging cable an microphone. Ideal for 
Available for Sale or day, week or month Rental from: carrying case. aicateae performers or 
lecturers. 


SERVING THE WORLD 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 90028 
Sales (213) 985-5500 - Rentals (213) 466-3561 
TWX: 910-321-4526 * Cable: GORDENT 
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Houston's large modern plant in Yuma, Arizona 


44 years later: 


It was 1930 in Hollywood when 
‘“‘Hub”’ Houston built the first continuous 
film processor. Since then, Houston has 
built thousands of machines for use 
throughout the world. Machines for every 
process, for every type and size of color 
and b&w film. 


Throughout the years, Houston has 
continually improved these machines, 
taking advantage of every technological 
advancement, developing more precise, 
dependable controls, simplifying opera- 


tion procedures, testing and determining 
the best materials for every specific 
application. 

Today, Houston processors are the 
most durable and reliable that modern 
technology can produce. Whatever your 
needs, it will be in your best interest to 
consult Houston Photo Products before 
investing in a processor for any type of 
color or b&w film. Write or phone. 
Houston Photo Products, Inc., 655 E. 20th 
St., Yuma, Ariz. 85364. Phone (602) 782- 
3677. Telex 669-450. 


OUSTON 


PHOTO PRODUCTS, INC. 
YUMA, ARIZONA 
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JEWEL-LIKE INTERIOR OF 
THE AURICON ‘'SUPER-1200"' 
FAMILIAR TO PROFESSIONAL CAMERAMEN 
ALL OVER THE WORLD 


AURICON ‘'PRO-600"" 
600 FT. RUNS 16-1/2 MIN. 
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GET BEHIND AN 

AURICON ‘“‘SUPER-1200”... 
-..and know the real 
satisfaction of filming with 

a truly Professional Camera! 


od 
--- FOR JEWEL-LIKE PRECISION IN FILMING ROCK-STEADY MOTION PICTURES! 


The Auricon “Super-1200”, like all Auricon 16mm Professional Cameras, is a superb picture-taking instrument. 
Every precision-engineered part of this finest of all 16mm Cameras is carefully built and assembled with the 
rare watch-maker skill of old-world craftsmanship, combined with modern, space-age know-how in optics and 
electronics. The Auricon ‘‘Super-1200” actually contains jewels‘in the Camera-Gate! This polished Sapphire 
Film-Gate is guaranteed frictionless and wear-proof for in-focus and scratch-free pictures, regardless of how 
much film you run through the Camera! Among the many professional features of the ‘‘Super-1200” is Reflex 
Ground-Glass Focusing through the Camera lens. All this, and high-fidelity, optical or magnetic, single-system or 
double-system sound-recording capabilities which are unmatched by any other camera in the world! Write 
for free, illustrated Auricon Catalog fully describing this rare jewel of fine craftsmanship. 


BACH AURICON, Inc. 
S202 Romaine St., Hollywood 38, California 
HIOLirYwoop 2-O931 


AURICON...THE PROFESSIONAL CAMERA - STANDARD OF THE 16MM SOUND INDUSTRY SINCE 1931 
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Photography 


Gf) Under 
(e) Fluorescents. 

Partl...Getting 
Gat the Green Out! 


The light source most often speci- 
fied by architects for commercial and 
public office buildings, even before 
the ‘energy crisis,” is and has been 
the fluorescent tube. It is not nearly as 
popular with cameramen who must ac- 
complish photography in these loca- 
tions. The pervasive green tint asso- 
ciated with these lights, makes the 
rendering of normal flesh tones impos- 
sible without some filtering. 

News cameraman, who deal with 
this problem most often, usually ignore 
the fluorescents, and light their sub- 
jects with 3200° K for adequate expo- 
sure. The background is allowed to go 
green. Of course, their primary con- 
cern is to get a story that usually 
allows no retakes, and color balance 
considerations become secondary. 

There are two simple ways to ‘‘get 
the green out” where fluorescent light- 
ing is the only source: 


(1) Camera Filters—Recommenda- 
tions are available for CC combi- 
nations from the various film and 
lamp manufacturers (with almost 
no agreement between them). 
Some commercial filters, such as 
the Tiffen FLB and FLD, are widely 
accepted. 


(2) Light Source Filters—TOUGH 
MINUSGREEN has been created 
by Rosco in a 54 inch wide roll. It 
is intended for application directly 
at the fluorescent tube, usually in 
the fixture. The name is properly 
descriptive of the function _per- 
formed. The results, particularly 
with Cool White or Daylight tubes, 
is a photographically acceptable 
version of “daylight.” 


PART II of this story will deal with a 
more sophisticated system of Rosco 
Light Control for the fluorescent prob- 
lem. That one will permit mixing unfil- 
tered fluorescents with all other types 
of lighting. 


rosco 


New York: 36 Bush Ave. 

Port Chester, N.Y. 10573 ¢@ Tel. (914) 937-1300 
Cal.: 11420 Ventura Blvd. 

Studio City, Cal.91604 ¢@ Tel. (213) 980-0622 
London: A.O. 3 Du Cane Court 

Balham, London S.W.17., @ Tel. 01-673-0368 


QUES 


TIONS & ANSWERS 


Conducted by CHARLES G. CLARKE, ASC. 
and WALTER STRENGE, ASC. 


(Inquiries are invited relating to cinematographic problems. Address: 
Q. & A., AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, P.O. Box 2230, Holly- 


wood, Calif. 90028.) 

Q | wonder if you could explain the 
use of the various types of nega- 

tives and prints in the processing of film 


and the meaning of terms like “fine . 
grain positive”, “CRI”, “interpositive’’, 


etc. | would especially appreciate a flow 
chart, verbal or otherwise, of the labora- 
tory process. 


An appropriate answer to your 
question would require more 
space than is available in this column. 

You can obtain the information and 
flow charts from a two-part article by 
Richard Patterson entitled SURVEY OF 
MOTION PICTURE FILM STOCKS 
AND LABORATORY PROCEDURES 
that appeared in the June and July 1971 
issue of this magazine. 

The same information and _ flow 
charts appear in more current version in 
Kodak publication #H-25 which may be 
obtained from the Eastman Kodak 
Company, Motion Picture and Educa- 
tion Markets Division, Rochester, New 
York; Hollywood, California; or other 
offices throughout the country. Sid 

Solow, CFI. 
We have a problem regarding our 
background projection § screen 
which is marked with blotches of 
fungus, the result of high humidity in 
our studio. These spots are quite obvi- 
ous in shots made with this screen. We 
have tried to eliminate the spots with a 
number of different solutions, but with- 
out success. Any suggestions? 


We suggest that you wash the 

screen with water, using a soft 
bristle brush. Then give it another wash- 
ing—this time with a fungicidal deter- 
gent that is soluble in water. Follow this 
with another washing, using the bristly 
brush, and rinse thoroughly, using clear 
water. During this procedure be sure 
you do not wet the top member of the 
screen frame, as any water dripping 
down from this will tend to mar the 
screen surface, due to accumulation of 
dust, etc., on frame. Also, do not allow 
drops of water to stand on screen 
surface while drying, as this will result 
in objectionable spotting. Absorb any 
water droplets with a blotter. Should 
this treatment fail to restore screen to 
usable condition, it is likely that the 
fungus stains have “‘set,’” and the screen 
must be replaced. 


When producing commercials for 

integration with TV program 
films, how can we insure that the 
negative or the print, or both, of the 
commercial will be compatible in densi- 
ty, contrast and overall picture quality 
with the program film? 


Where the commercial and the TV 

program film are both processed 
by the same laboratory, the matching of 
overall quality becomes more or less 
automatic. Where the commercial can- 
not be processed by the same lab that 
processes and prints the program film, it 
is advisable to obtain a few specimen 
sections of negative trims from repre- 
sentative scenes from the program film, 
which may be joined to the negative of 
the commercial. In this way, a check 
print can be made consisting of the 
commercial and the program film clips— 
both on the same roll. The check print 
thus made should show that the com- 
mercial requires a printer light within 
two or three points of the sample 
negative, and show the same contrast. 
Since there is no standard for density 
and contrast for original and duplicate 
negatives, it becomes necessary to pro- 
vide a controlled reference as a guide for 
the laboratory technicians. 


When shooting Ektachrome out of 

doors, should a CC filter be used 
in addition to the Wratten No. 85 filter 
to balance color when shooting early in 
the morning or late afternoon? Can one 
be of gelatin and the other glass? 


Purpose of the No. 85 filter is to 

convert daylight to the proper 
color temperature for Ektachrome. 
When shooting from morning to late 
afternoon, color temperature of day- 
light changes progressively. Therefore, 
to obtain optimum color rendition in 
your photography at all times, it would 
be necessary to take color temperature 
readings of the daylight at intervals, as 
well as exposure readings; then, with the 
proper filters, make the necessary cor- 
rections of the light to effect consistent 
results. 

As regards the filters, both glass and 
gelatin filters give good results, and the 
two types can be used together with 
success. Glass filters should be optically 
ground to insure definition of image. 
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RONFORD HEADS, $520 -1630. 
SUCTION ATTACHMENTS, $260 AND UP 
TRIPODS, $265-495. 


INFLATION? NO. PERFECTION. 


150 140 130 120 
PELLET 
to 
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The Money-Makers 


FILMLINE’S professional color film processors 
for motion picture laboratories. 


The Filmline Models FE-30 and FE-50 are fast, foolproof, troublefree and long-lasting. They turn out con- 
sistently superior work, The design is backed by Filmline’s reputation as the world’s leading manufacturer 
of film processors for the motion picture laboratory industry. 


Now enjoy the benefits of professional equipment incorporating exclusive Filmline features that have paced 
ol raga in commercial, industrial and defense installations at a cost lower than processors 
offering less. 


Check the exclusive Filmline features below: 


MODEL Fe-so- 
16 mm Color Processor 
or Ektachrome Film. Speed 


> . $22,500 : 


MODEL FE-30: 
16mm Color Processor for 
Ektachrome film. Speed 30 


FPM. $16,400 


@“FILMLINE OVERDRIVE FILM TRANSPORT SYSTEM” FE-50 models as standard equipment. Don’t combination of the exclusive and special added 


This marvel of engineering completely eliminates 
film breakage, pulled perforations, scratches and 
operator error. The film can be deliberately 
stalled in the machine without film breakage or 
significant change of film footage in solutions. 
The heart of any film processor is the drive 
system. No other film drive system such as 
sprocket drive, bottom drive or simple clutch 
drives with floating lower assemblies can give 
you the performance capability of the unique 
Filmline Overdrive Film Transport System. 


@“TORQUE MOTOR TAKE-UP” gives you constant film 
take-up and does not impose any stress or strain 
on the film itself. Completely independent of the 
film transport system. This FILMLINE feature is 
usually found in professional commercial pro- 
cessors but is incorporated on the FE-30 and 


settle for less! 


@“TEMP-GUARD” positive temperature control sys- 


tem. Completely transistorized circuitry insures 
temperature control to well within processing 
tolerances. Temp-Guard controls temperatures ac- 
curately and without the problems of other 
systems of lesser sophistication. 


®“TURBO-FLOW” impingement dryer. Shortens dry- 


to-dry time, improves film results, and carefully 
controls humidity content of your valuable (and 
sometimes rare) originals. Immediate projection 
capability is assured because the film dries flat 
without the usual curl associated with other 
film processors. 


©@“ZERO DOWN TIME” The reputation of any film 


processor is only as good as its reliability. The 


Filmline features guarantees trouble-free opera- 
tion with absolute minimum down-time and with- 
out continual operator adjustments. Recapture 
your original investment in 2 years on mainten- 
ance savings alone. Filmline’s ‘“‘Push the button 
and walk-away processing’’ allows inexperienced 
operators to turn out highest quality film. 
“MATERIALS, CONSTRUCTION AND DESIGN” All 
Filmline machines are constructed entirely of 
metal and tanks are type 316 stainless steel, 
heliarc welded to government specifications. The 
finest components available are used and rigid 
quality control standards are maintained. 
Compare Filmline features to other processors 
costing more money. Feature-by-feature, a careful 
evaluation will convince you that Filmline offers 
you more for your investment. 


Additional Features included in price of machine (Not as extras). 


Magazine load, daylight operation ™ Feed-in time delay elevator (completely accessible) m Take-up time delay 
elevator (completely accessible) # Red brass bleach tank, shafts, etc. Prehardener solution filter = Precision 
Filmline Venturi air squeegee prior to drybox entry @ Air vent on prehardener @ Solid state variable speed D.C. 
drive main motor m Bottom drains and valves on all tanks m Extended development time up to two additional 
camera stops at 50 FPM # Pump recirculation of all eight solutions thru spray bars = Temperature is sensed in 
the recirculation line # All solutions temperature controlled, no chilled water required @ Built-in air compressor 
= Captive bottom assemblies assure you constant footage in each solution =» Change over from standard develop- 
ing to extended developing can be accomplished in a matter of seconds ™ Impingement dryer allows shorter put 


through time. 
CORPORATION 
MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


“When you buy quality Filmline Costs Less” 
(203) TR 8-2433 


Partial listing of Filmline users: Film Laboratories; Technicolor, 
Byron Motion Pictures, TVC Labs, Precision, Reela Film, Bellevue- 
Pathe, Filmhouse, Ltd., Deluxe General, Capital Film, Movie Lab, 
Radiant, Guffanti Film, National Film Board of Canada, Alexander 
Films, Canadian Defense Medical Center. 

TV Networks and Stations: NBC, CBS, ABC, WMAL, WXYZ, WWL, 
WJXT, WTOP, WCKT, WTVI, WNEW, WPIX, WOR, WNAC. 

Other: NASA, General Electric, IBM, General Dynamics, United Air- 
craft, General Motors, Eastman Kodak Company, Bell Telephone Labs, 
E. |. DuPont Co. 

Governments: Canada, Mexico, Thialand, United States, Israel, Qatar, 
United National. 


AJU-74 


Send for Literature. 


Time & Lease 


All prices F.O.B. 
Plans Available. 


MILFORD, CONN. 
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Eclair introduces the Fast Battery. 


ge 


\ 


° 


Eclair just made your % 
life a little easier again. 
What we did for maga- 
zines, we ve done for 
camera power. 
It’s our new quick-charge/ 
quick-change battery system, and % 
lives up to the name. Charging 
faster than ever before. Changing to a 
fresh cell in seconds. 
Heart of the system is our new BAP 2-amp 
battery pack. Housed in its unbreakable LEXAN® 
case is a 12-volt configuration of the finest individual 


our 


sintered nickel-cadmium cells, with welded inter- 
connections and spring-loaded silver-plated contacts. 
Under normal conditions, it will run 12-15 200-foot 
loads (or seven 400-foot loads ) 
through an ACL, and can also be used 
with the NPR. Quick Charge! 

Using its matching ZAP Full charge 
charger, the BAP accepts Reece 
a full charge in just 2 2 hours. 
hours; a 60-70% charge 
takes just one hour. The 
ZAP also protects | 
the BAP—its pilot light  Qivegis | 
dims when 60-70% charge is reached, and extinguishes 


after the 2-hour full-charge period. At this point, 
the BAPis placed on a trickle charge, which can be con- 


Buick Change! Less than 5 seconds. 


> 


tinued indefinitely. 
In use, the battery pack 
slips instantly into the 
HIP universal housing/ 
connector that fits ina | 
pocket, hangs on an accessory neck strap via rings, 
or slides on a belt with its self-contained loops.With its 
automatically polarized connection system, the HIP/ 
BAP combination makes changing batteries 
as fast as changing magazines. Compatible 
with ACL and NPR cameras, the HIP is 
equipped with a standard Compact unit. Fits in 
4-pin XLR connector. _ pocket or slips over belt. 
For more information about our new 
battery system, see your Eclair dealer, or 
write us. Eclair Corporation of America, 
62 West 45th Street, New York 10036 
(212) 869-0490 or 7262 Melrose Avenue, * 
Los Angeles, California 90046 (213) 933-7182. 


eclair corporation of america 


CINEMA WORKSHOP, 


By ANTON WILSON 


ELECTRIC CURRENT II 


The cameraman traveling abroad can 
easily determine the local voltage by 
using a simple voltmeter. The frequency 
(either GOHz or 50Hz) can be easily 
ascertained from local authorities or by 
using an electrical frequency meter that 
is available from most industrial electri- 
cal suppliers. Once the local voltage and 
frequency is known, the cinematog- 
rapher must check his equipment and 
determine if a mismatch exists. The 
odds are that an American crew travel- 
ing in Europe or Asia (or vice versa) will 
encounter both a voltage and frequency 
mismatch. One should not fret, how- 
ever, as there are several simple solu- 
tions to this mismatch problem. 

Although there is basically no simple 
way to convert frequency, the differ- 
ence (50Hz to 60Hz) in most cases, will 
have a negligible effect and can be 
ignored. The exception, of course, is 
with synchronous motors or other sync 
equipment. As stated previously, travel- 
ing crews should stick with governor 
motors/pilotone cable or crystal-sync 
and thus eliminate all frequency mis- 
match problems. With the frequency 


FIGURE 1 


(a) Regular 120 volt AC consists of plus and minus 170 volt pulses that average 
to 120 volts. 

(b) Normally, 240 volt AC consists of plus and minus 340 volt pulses that 
average to 240 volts. The diode cuts this average in half (120 volts) by 
eliminating every other pulse (minus pulses). 


FIGURE 1A 


IGURE 1B 


“problem out of the way, the prime 


concern is mostly matching voltages. 

There are several different types of 
devices available to the cinematographer 
that will convert voltages. It is most 
important to understand that the type 
of voltage converter that should be 
employed is totally dependent on the 
type of equipment being used. A device 
that will match voltage for a lighting 
unit may not work at all for a battery 
charger. Basically, voltage-dropping de- 
vices can be broken down into two 
categories: transformers and diodes. 

The diode voltage-dropper is becom- 
ing popular with gaffers. The most 
important thing to remember is that the 
diode device can be used only with 
lighting gear. 

It cannot be used for battery charg- 
ers nor motors. When you see a little 
box (1%"x1%"x3") that weighs three 
ounces and sells for $10.95 and claims 
1000 watts of conversion from 220v to 
110v, you can be certain it is a diode 


device. If it were a transformer device, it | 


might have the same size and cost, but it 


would have a rating of only 25 or 30 | 


watts at most. A 1000-watt transformer 
would be quite inconvenient—unless 
your grip happened to be King Kong. 
The diode device works on a simple 
principle (see FIGURE 1). The diode is 
a rectifier that lets electric current pass 
only one way. The bulbs in the lights 
are designed to operate on 120 volts. 
FIGURE 1a shows the normal 120-volt 
60Hz AC current. You can see that the 
120 volts is actually an average (or 
root-mean-square) voltage rating. In 
reality, the current consists of sinisoidal- 
ly alternating plus and minus 170-volt 


pulses. 
In FIGURE 1b, the 240-volt current 


has pulses twice as large (double the 
amplitude). The diode lets through only 
the plus pulses and cancels the minus 
pulses. With the diode device, the pulses 
are still twice the peak of the 120 pulse 
(approximately 340 volts), but the 
diode cuts the number of pulses in half 
by eliminating every other one. Thus, 
these two facts cancel each other and 
you end up with an average of approxi- 
mately 120 volts. This is a very nifty 
way to get 240 down to 120; small, 
light, cheap. There is a catch. Because 


the diode lets through only plus pulses, 
the current is actually rectified to D.C. 
While this is fine for lights, obviously it 
is not compatible with any device de- 
signed for A.C.—such as battery chargers 
or motors. Normally, D.C. is desirable 
for lighting because it does not consist 
of the 60Hz pulsations that cause the 
“sing’’ which can be a problem on a 
quiet sound stage. The D.C. from the 
diode voltage-dropper, however, is not 
free of pulsations. As a matter of fact, 
the pulses are twice as big and half as 
frequent. The “‘sing’’ might be even 
more pronounced. 

A crew that travels internationally 
might be wise to carry two sets of 
lamps, one 120v and the other 240v. 
This is the most convenient and econ- 
omical way to go. For the occasional 
trip to a foreign country, the diode 
device is a simple and economical way 
to drop 240 to 120 for lighting purposes 
only. 

A transformer is used for almost all 
voltage changing applications, either up 
or down, and does not affect the wave 
form of the current, other than chang- 


_ing the amplitude (voltage). Thus, a 


transformer device can safely be used on 
any type of equipment. The only thing 
you must check is the power rating in 
watts. If you use a transformer of 
insufficient power rating, the unit will 
heat up and possibly burn out. In 
addition, it will not put out the full 
rated voltage. 

Since almost all professional motion 
picture cameras and recorders are bat- 
tery operated, the battery charger is 


. probably the most vital electrical device 


the cameraman will plug into the wall. 
Most battery systems that use separate 
chargers (Anton/Bauer, Eclair, etc.) em- 
ploy a transformer-charger system with 
a 110/220 switch. In essence, the step-- 
down transformer is built in. Most 
battery belts and self-contained battery 
systems (Cine 60, Anton/Bauer, etc.) 
use a Capacitive charging circuit. These 
circuits, in most cases, do not have 
built-in provision for 110/220 opera- 
tion. In addition, the capacitive system 
draws about 10 times more power from 
the wall than a transformer-type charger 
(on a 12-volt battery). As a rule of 
Continued on Page 872 
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“T V-newsfilm got the 
short end of the stick 
until we got 
into the act...” 


An Open Letter to the TV News Industry 
from Ed DiGiulio, President of 
Cinema Products Corporation. 


When the TV news market first exploded on the scene in the early 50’s, manufacturers of 
professional motion picture equipment could not, or would not, respond to the special needs and 
requirements of the new medium. It’s almostas if they wished it would just go away and disappear. 


And so, for the past two decades, this extremely important and large segment of the market for 
professional film cameras was served almost exclusively by “conversions” and 
“garage-shop’ specials — usually incorporating used components. 


Certainly TV-newsfilm got the short end of the stick until we got into the act in 1972! 


Our CP-16's are the first truly professional 16mm sound cameras designed specifically to meet the 
demanding requirements of TV-newsfilm operations. We pioneered the crystal drive system, 
the plug-in battery, the built-in Crystasound amplifier, the fast-acting plastic magazine, and a 
host of other innovative features. 


Ofcourse you can buy cheaper equipment than ours. But, when you budget for new equipment, 
keep in mind what it will cost you in the long run. 


Remember the quality built into our cameras, and the worldwide network of factory trained 
dealer/service organizations we have established for after-sales service. 


Note that with every CP-16 you buy, you get a film clip and a test report. The film clip 
is a double-exposure steady test. The test report indicates that composite wow-and-flutter 
does not exceed .4% r.m.s.; frame line registration is accurate to within +.002 inches ; 
lens flange depth is accurate to within +.0005 inches; and your camera, when pulling film, 
does not exceed 32 dB when measured 3 ft. from the front of an Angenieux 12-120mm zoom lens 
(on the weighted “A” scale). 


That’s what you deserve to know as a professional user. And that’s what we give as the top 
professional supplier. No one else does! 


Remember. There are some 1500 CP-16’s out in the field. This represents unprecedented user 
acceptance in little more than two years! 


Key network freelancers such as Ron Eveslage, Skip Brown, Bob Peterson, Patrick O’Dell, 
Larry Travis, Jim Klebau, and many others, have all bought CP-16’s and have already traded up to 
the newly introduced CP-16 reflex. 


Remember. These are cameramen whose livelihood depends on the equipment they 
own. If they can afford to pay the price for quality, can you afford to do less? 


cinema] SS Jenoducts 


Technology inThe Service Of Creativity 
2037 Granville Avenue. Los Angeles, California 90025 
Telephone: (213) 478-0711 @ Telex: 69-1339 M Cable: Cinedevco 
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What's newer than 
Eastmanis 7247 & 5247 
color negative? 


The equipment 
to process it. 


DuArt would like to introduce 
you to its new negative processor 
by DEVELOPING AND PRINTING 
YOUR TEST FOOTAGE FREE. 


Eastman’s new ECN2 negative stock 
ushers in a new era in film making with substan- 
tial improvements in quality. It requires new 
chemistry and new equipment. A very substan- 
tial investment on the part of any lab who wants 
to properly process this new negative stock. 

We, and other labs, had to make a 
choice. Take an old piece of equipment, modify 
it and/or rebuild it or buy a very expensive piece 
of new equipment and get everything the new 
negative is capable of delivering. 


Now in our 52nd Year. 


To help you evaluate the advantages 
of this new negative stock and our new proces- 
sor, we will screen the free workprint with you. 
By testing and comparing, you'll get a first hand 
opportunity to see the different and better re- 
sults. Call Bob Smith at DuArt for complete 
information. 


PULART p> 


Du Art Film Building 245 W. 55th St., New York, N.Y. 10019 (212) PL 7-4580 
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Eclair® is a trade mark of Eclair International, France 


Imported 
from France. 
Again. 


And available for immediate delivery. 


Eclair 16mm NPR 


The precision, handcrafted French 
Eclair NPR is available for immediate 
delivery again. 

And now it is outfitted with an im- 
proved BEALA crystal control motor 
that allows cordless sync sound shoot- 
ing in addition to a selection of vari- 
able speeds. 


Plus all the other features that have 
made the Eclair NPR the premier 
16mm reflex camera in the world. Fea- 
tures like its registration-pin move- 
ment and low, unobstructed profile. 
Its quick-change 400 foot co-axial 
magazines. Its twin-lens rotating tur- 
ret that incorporates both the Eclair 
CA-1 and the C-mount. Its 180° vari- 
able shutter. Its 360° rotating view- 
finder. And, of course, its silent 
operation. 

These features have always made 
the Eclair NPR an easy camera to op- 
erate. 

Now we’ve made it just as easy to 


_E-Cam 
Company 


5410 Cahuenga Boulevard 
North Hollywood, Calif. 91601 
(213) 466-3700 / (213) 766-3000 


For the complete line of French Eclair cameras including the NPR, the ACL, the Cameflex CM-3, the GV-16 and 
the GV-35, contact your local dealer or the E-Cam Company. 
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HOW DIRECTORS DO IT 


An in-depth study by Gerald Pratley, 
THE CINEMA OF DAVID LEAN 
(Barnes $12.50) illuminates the direc- 
tor’s cinematic sense and his gift to 
visualize ideas through lyrical symbols, 
dramatic contrasts or sweeping land- 
scapes. Whether dealing with intimate 


situations (Brief Encounter) or mass - 


emotions (Ryan’s Daughter), Lean’s 
mastery of the medium is probed in this 
perceptive, well-illustrated volume. 

* * * 

To its ‘‘Dialogue on Film”’ series, The 
American Film Institute has added WIL- 
LIAM FRIEDKIN,: the transcript of a 
seminar where Friedkin discussed with 
remarkable lucidity and candor his ap- 
proach to filmmaking in general and to 
the director’s role in cinematic creation. 
Specific aspects of The Exorcist and 
The French Connection, ranging from 
cinematography to acting and special 
effects, were explored in a stimulating 
give-and-take atmosphere. 

* * * 

A Japanese director whose films were 
originally refused export licenses be- 
cause of their ‘‘excessive Japaneseness”’ 
is discussed in OZU, HIS LIFE AND 
FILMS (U. of California Press $14.50) 
by top expert Donald Richie. Ozu’s 
cinematic style, working methods, phi- 
losophy and subject matter are thought- 
fully documented and brilliantly inter- 
preted as to their meaning and place in 
Japan’s culture and art. Richie’s critique 
of Ozu’s films and his biographical 
filmography reveal the artistic strategies 
and concepts of the late director. 

Willi Frischauer takes us BEHIND 
THE SCENES WITH OTTO PREMIN- 
GER (Morrow $7.95), an exciting but 
perilous journey in view of the volatile 
director’s temperamental outbursts and 
autocratic manner. The book is an 
attractive mixture of personal observa- 
tions and well-publicized facts, skillfully 
arranged into a composite picture that 
is intimate, credible and eminently 
readable. 

* * * 

Volume Two in the series, THE 
HOLLYWOOD PROFESSIONALS 
(Barnes $2.95), surveys the contribution 
to cinema art and history of three 
directors, unfailingly competent and 
often inspired filmmakers. Clive Den- 
ton writes about Henry King, renowned 
for Jesse James and The Robe; Kingsley 
Canham discusses Lewis Milestone, just- 
ly celebrated for The Front Page and All 
Quiet on the Western Front; and Tony 
Thomas appraises Sam Wood, remem- 
bered for Goodbye Mr. Chips and Our 


Town. 
* * * 


THE BOOKSHELF 


_ By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


STAR-MAKING CAMERAMEN 


In THE ALICE FAYE MOVIE 
BOOK (Stackpole $9.95) by W. Frank- 
lyn Moshier, camera credit to such 
artists as Leon Shamroy, Joseph 
LaShelle and Peverell Marley indicates 
the type of photography that created 
the glamorous and buoyant image fans 
expected of their idols. 

* * * 

Malachy McCoy’s biography of 
STEVE McQUEEN (Regnery $7.95) of- 
fers a sharply observed portrait of a 
maverick actor whose complex personal- 
ity is often reflected in his roles. 
McQueen’s interest in filmmaking moti- 
vated the spectacular stunts of Bu//itt 
and Le Mans. 

* * * 

“The untold story of Brando's pri- 
vate life’’ unquestionably lives up to its 
billing in BUD: THE BRANDO | KNEW 
(Delacorte $7.95). Author Carlo Fiore, 
his sidekick, confidant, procurer and 
general factotum until a _ predictable 
falling out, tells the unvarnished truth 
(or a reasonable facsimile thereof) in an 
eminently readable and sometimes sen- 
sational expose. 

* * * 

The historic development of the 
gangster cycle is surveyed in THE 
GEORGE RAFT FILE (Drake $7.95) 
by James Robert Parish with Steven 
Whitney. The actor’s underworld con- 
nection, his ‘tough guy’’ reputation are 
anything but soft-pedalled in this chroni- 
cle that links the realistic photographic 
style of his films with the violence of his 
early life. 

* * * 

It was cameraman Leon Shamroy 
who shot the successful screen test of 
Marilyn Monroe. This, and other inti- 
mate and often bizarre circumstances, 
are recorded in Robert F. Slatzer’s THE 
LIFE AND CURIOUS DEATH OF 
MARILYN MONROE. (Pinnacle-Two 
Continents $8.95). Her alleged liaison 
with the Kennedy Brothers, her pur- 
ported two-day marriage to Slatzer, and 
instances of markedly neurotic behavior 
are among the disclosures of this hard- 
to-believe account. 

But for a truer picture of Marilyn 
Monroe, painted by herself in her own 
words, read her memoirs, MY STORY 
(Stein & Day $5.95). Unmistakably 
sincere, disarmingly naive and obviously 
authentic, the book reveals Marilyn’s 
most private thoughts and feelings, and 
give the human dimensions of a woman 


so many still consider 


object. 


only as sex 


* * * 


HOW TO AND WHY BOOKS 


The study of motion picture: progress 
is enlarged by the availability, in reprint 
form, of two volumes covering a broad 
range of technical subjects. Originally 
issued by the A.S.C., CINEMATO- 
GRAPHIC ANNUALS 1930 and 1931 
were compiled by Hal Hall, then editor 
of The American Cinematographer. 
Their texts afford a significant view of 
production achievements in cinematog- 
raphy, wide film, lighting, color rendi- 
tion, make-up, art direction, dubbing 
and general esthetics in 70 articles by 
leading experts of the period. (Arno 
Press, 2 vol., $65.). 

* 


eH 


In the same Arno Press series, “Liter- 
ature of Cinema’’, two early technical 
books offer an invaluable historic per- 
spective on film projection. C. Francis 
Jenkins’ ANIMATED PICTURES is an 
1899 summary of the Armat and 
Jenkins’ “‘phantascope’’ employed, in 
the author’s words, “in the entertain- 
ment of large audiences by means of 
projecting lanterns to give the appear- 
ance of motion.” Similarly, Cecil M. 
Hepworth’s ANIMATED PHOTOG- 
RAPHY, a 1900 publication, describes 
projection procedures of the time, as 
well as production, photography, devel- 
oping and film care. ($5. ea.) 

* * * 

Written in the white heat of justi- 
fiable anger. FINAL CUT (Continuum- 
Seabury $7.95) is director Paul Sylbert’s 
blistering account of what happened to 
his film, The Steagle, and himself at the 
hands of producer Joseph E. Levine. 
Still seething from the indignities inflict- 
ed by the producer on his creative and 
professional activities, Sylbert’s indict- 
ment itemizes these assaults which cul- 
minated in the film’s emasculation with 
Levine’s exercise of his right to ‘‘final 
cut.”” This right, vested as it is now with 
the producer instead of the director, is 
the demonstrated cause of many screen 
disasters. 

* * * 

Three new volumes in the excellent 
Filmguide series, Renoir’s THE RULES 
OF THE GAME: (Gerald Mast, ed.), 
Olivier’s HENRY V (Harry M. Geduld, 
ed.) and Pontecorvo’s THE BATTLE OF 
ALGIERS (Joan Mellen, ed.) include a 
detailed analysis of each film, a sum- 
mary of its critical reception, and rele- 
vant biographical data. Each introduces 
the student to an appreciation of the 
film’s message and techniques, and pro- 
vides a guide to further research. 
(Indiana U. Press, $5./1.75 ea.) a 
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you can’t beat the system 


CP-16 Camera with Mike/Light 
Bracket and Mitchell 
Magazine 


CP-16R/A Reflex Camera with 
PLC-4 Magazine ' 


CP-16/A Camera with PLC-4  “SSigyge-= — oe 
Magazine, RE-50 and CP . CP-16R Reflex Camera with 
headset PLC-4 Magazine 


The CP-16 Camera System has become a legend in less than two years. Nearly 1500 
cameras are out in the field performing with less down time than any cine camera 
ever developed. This motion picture equipment milestone has been achieved in no 
small way by the distribution system . .. a system of knowledgeable distributors like 
Alan Gordon Enterprises, Inc., Victor Duncan, Inc., and The Camera Mart with the 
resources and service to keep you in action. Why take a chance with anything less? 
Why suffer with a camera that can only be serviced at the factory? Why try to beat 
the system? Why not join it? 


... the way to go 


Oe 


In the West 


Alan Gordon Enterprises, Inc. 
5362 N. Cahuenga Blvd. 


N. Hollywood, California 91601 In the East 


The Camera Mart, Inc. 


456 W. 55th St. 


bias the War awest New York, New York 10019 


Victor Duncan, Inc. 
2659 Fondren Drive, Dallas 75206 
676 N. St. Clair St., Chicago 60611 
11043 Gratiot Avenue, Detroit 48213 


Designed and manufactured by 


Cinema] SS fenoducts 


Technology InThe Service Of Creativity J 
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NEW 


FROM 


don Yodss, 


Professional Cine Products, Inc. 


PROFESSIONAL MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


YODER CRYSTAL 16 


NEWS AND DOCUMENTARY FILM CAMERA 
FOR SINGLE AND DOUBLE SYSTEM 


= Lightweight Magnesium Body 
= Genuine Bach Auricon Movement 
= 1 Hour Run Per Battery Charge 


NOW DELIVERING 


WRITE OR CALL FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


2840 REWARD LANE, DALLAS, TEXAS 75220 
Phones (AC 214) 357-3045 or 357-2725 
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To shoot the unshot. 

Get a warmhearted welcome. 
And the friendliest of help on 
whatever you want. A computer, 
even, for finding your most 
unlikely shots. A videotape 
library for previewing photogenic 
spots. Like fresh-scrubbed 
skylines. Towns with foreign 
accents. Plus black forests, high 
sierras, and barren beaches 
for backdrops. 

The tools of the trade are also 
stocked. The studios, film labs, 
and videohouses. Equipment for 
lighting, for sound, and sight. 
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Plus experienced artists and 
technicians. Prolific and talented. 
Hither union or not. 

Our number is really all you 
need to know. 512/475-3785. To 
turn globe-trotting into hedge- 
hopping for shooting the unshot. 


Your central source for film 
production service 


Cae ( 


Texas Film Commission 
Diane Booker, Director 
Drawer P, Capitol Station 
Austin, Texas 78711 
512/475-3785 


FARCIOT EDOUART, ASC 


Farciot Edouart was born in Cali- 
fornia. His grandfather was a portrait 
photographer and his father a portrait- 
ist, as well. With this background it was 
only natural that Edouart should be- 
come interested in photography as well. 

Of course, when it came time to 
select a job, he chose the most modern 
form of photography—the cinema. In 
1915 he went to work as an Assistant 
Cameraman in the Realart Studio in 
Hollywood. 

During the next two years, he 
worked has way up the line until Ameri- 
ca entered the First World War. 

Farciot had studied photo lab and 
experimented in color photography and 
at the age of 16 had exhibited his color 
Bromoil transfer prints in national 
photo expositions and had continued to 
enlarge on his expertise in color, color- 
rendition and filtering (of which he had 
made a special study) and he put all this 
knowledge at the disposal of the 
Camouflage Division of the Army En- 
gineers. Having already received a com- 
mission in the service through examina- 
tion, he boarded the train for Washing- 
ton. While in transit a departmental 
reorganization took place and all the 
Army’s photographic work was central- 
ized in the Signal Corps. When Edouart 
arrived in Washington, he found himself 
without rank as military red tape pre- 
vented his transferring to the Signal 
Corp with the rank he had been prom- 
ised in the Engineers. 

As a buck private he was sent to the 
Signal Corps’ school of-cinematography 


776 


at Columbia University, where, after an 
eleven week course, he was kept on at 
the University as an instructor. After 
watching his pupils go on into active 
service, he finally secured his own trans- 
fer to more active duties, and was 
assigned to the 78th Division as Chief of 
the Division’s Photo Section, sent over- 
seas and promoted to Sergeant. From 
then on until the Armistice, he saw 
enough action to suit anyone, for the 
78th was at the front most of the time, 
participating in such offensives as St. 
Mihiel, Grand Pré, and others, first as an 
American unit brigaded with the British 
forces, and later as a unit of the A.E.F. 

The division moved out of the front 
lines just before the Armistice. Edouart 
was in Paris to see to the development 
of his films and was on the spot for the 
most riotous of November eleventh cele- 
brations in 1918. He received his dis- 
charge from the Army and was given a 
lieutenant’s commission in the Red 
Cross as a special cinematographer, and 
was sent to Germany as an official of 
the Armistice Commission where he had 
the interesting task of making motion 
pictures of the demilitarization of much 
of Germany’s military plants and indus- 
try before returning to Paris. 


Back in Hollywood he was ordered 
to take a two week vacation before 
returning to work when he was urgently 
requested to return to Paris to take 
complete charge of the Red Cross’ 
motion picture work there at any price. 
With a Major’s commission and an ex- 
tremely good salary he returned to 
Europe to bring order out of the chaos 
in which the thousands of feet of 
historical film had been left. 

He returned to Hollywood in 1921 
to marry and settle down in his own 
successful photographic business. He 
was finally lured back into studio work 
at Lasky’s where his knowledge of 
photography, color-rendition and paint- 
ing proved to be invaluable to the 
making of the shots which involved 
photographing a scene through a large 
pane of glass upon which was painted 
whatever was necessary to complete the 
actual portions of the set. 

Eventually Edouart found himself 
heading a special department of his 
own. He pioneered several processes for 
making composite shots by the comple- 
mentary-color method. This was a 


*° 
Sn, 


(es 


tricky method and difficult to use and, 
therefore, when panchromatic film, fast- 
er lenses and more powerful projection 
lights made it practical, many “‘trick’’ 
specialists began to experiment with a 
process of projecting the background- 
film onto a translucent screen behind 
the actors and rephotographing the 
actors and the projected images with the 
foreground camera synchronized with 
the background-projector. Edouart was 
the second to employ it. 

Edouart is credited with earning 
three Class II Scientific/Technical 
awards, four Class II! Scientific/Techni- 
cal awards, one Special Technical Award 
for Outstanding Achievement and two 
Special Photographic Effects awards for 
Paramount. He has also received seven 
further nominations for Special Photo- 
graphic Effects and Special Visual Ef- 
fects. In a letter to Edouart, Daniel Ross 
writes: ““Your record is one of the most 
distinguished we have seen in this office. 
It is truly a rare pleasure to associate 
with men of your caliber, but | wonder 
how many people whose livelihood and 
source of major entertainment depend 
upon the movies, realize what a pioneer 
you have been. When complaints are 
made that motion pictures just aren’t 
what they used to be, | think the reason 
must be that men like you aren’t mak- 
ing enough of them any more.” 

He joined the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts & Sciences and became one 
of the Academy’s most dedicated mem- 
bers. He has served eleven terms on the 
Board of Governors, on the Research 
Council and as chairman of the Cinema- 
tographers Branch Executive Commit- 
tee, Cinematography Award Rules Com- 
mittee, Scientific or Technical Awards 
Committee, Special Visual Effects 
Award(s) Committee, and Special Ef- 
fects Awards Committee. 

He has been a member of the 
S.M.P.T.E. since 1932 and a member of 
the American Society of Cinematog- 
raphers since 1933 and has serviced on 
its Board of Governors and as Chairman 
of its Research and Educational Com- 
mittee. 

He is now retired from Paramount 
after 52 years of service to that com- 
pany and its forerunners. Edouart now 
spends a good deal of his time rendering 
various services to his fellows in the 
industry when they are in need of help. 
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Now, Our locabion 


APG NO Digger ~ Nis. 


Tota-Light; More 
than just a new light, 
i's a new lighting 
concept. Compact 
1000, 750 and 500- 
watt quariz lighting with an 
integral system of lightweight, 
modular mounting and light 
control componenis. Provid- 
ing almost limitless location 
flexibility. 
With Tota-Light, a room is 
more than just an area to be 
lit: it becomes part of the lighting system. 
A system where three walls can 
be lit smoothly and evenly from 
a single light mounted on 
the fourth wall. Or four walls, 
ceiling and floor 
can be covered 
from a comer. 


7 
Bright, soft urabrella locksinto  / 
light without‘ accessories. 7 


Snap-together flags and 
reflectors snap onto flexible arms. 


The key to these, 


and hundreds of 
other new 
possibilities, is the 
first professional 
quanriz light built». 
like a “system” 


sories. And a 
family of 
snap-together 
flags held by 
flexible arms. 
Using these 
and other 
componenis, 
Tota-Light can } 
be stacked, {| 
diffused, 
converted in 
seconds to a 
softlight, 


e 


windows; frame 
holds precut conversion and diffusion gels. 


Stacks on stand or clamp. 


- mounted atop open 
_orclosed doors, 
_ fastened to virtually 
— any surface...and 
. closed compactly 
_\ to fita kit or canvas 
pouch that loops 
, over the belt. 
/ — lofind outmore about 
‘ how we've cut location lighting 
* problems down to size, see 
your Lowel dealer or send for 
our brochure. 


4 


“TM Pat. Pend. 


camera. With a gel | : | 
frame that locks in | 


like a matte box. 
A reflective 
umbrella that 
needs no acces- 
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421 West 54th Street, New York 10019 (212) 245-6744 


CINE GO 
INTRODUCES THE 
“OUICKIE 


FULL CHARGE Ii JUST 1 HOUR? 


Now you can enjoy all the advantages that have 
made Cine 60's Power Belt the world’s most 
popular professional motion picture power source 
—with built-in fast charging. \n just one hour (less 
if the belt is partially charged to begin with), the 
new Cine 60 “Quickie” Belt charges quickly, 
surely and safely to its full ampere-hour capacity. 
Giving you a number of important advantages you 
never had before. 

The Full-Charge Lunch Break. After 
a morning of shooting, the Quickie 
Belt recharges its batteries while 
you recharge yours. Full capacity 
in 60 minutes or less; half- 
capacity in half the time. 

Throw Away Your Crystal 
Ball. Worry no more about 
how much your batteries are 
discharged. Youdon'thave to [a 
keep alog or check with the 
guy who used the belt last. 

Just a short hour’s charge 
and you're sure. (No chance 
of over-charging, either!) 

Double-Indemnity Peace of 
Mind. The Quickie Belt is 
engineered with the world’s 
most advanced fast-charge sys- 
tem, for safety. It’s quick-charge 
system utilizes both timer and 
thermal cutoff to protect batteries 
against overcharging and heat 
buildup. As long as the Quickie’s 
charging light remains on, it’s taking 
a fast, safe charge—as soon as the 
battery's fully charged, the light goes 
off, regardless of how soon the belt’s 
charged. So you can often start shooting 
in far less than an hour. 

One More Good Thing. While we're at it, 
we've added another little feature you'll notice. 
A new housing design that’s even 
more flexible and durable. (Which makes a good 
thing even better.) 

All the Things You Take for Granted. Of 
course, all the heavy-duty features 
built into the Quickie 
Belt and its detachable 
fast-charge module, 
don’t change the 


features you've always relied on us for. Like 
superior comfort. Premium materials. Reliability. 
Durability. And a variety of belts engineered to 
match every professional camera and “sun gun’ 
Quick Information. For more information about 
the Quickie Belt, as well as the latest on our wide 
range of useful motion-picture accessories, 
please write or call us. We'll be quick to respond. 


‘ Nn corReeocorReaATE DOD 
Film Center Building, 630 Ninth Avenue, New York 10036 Telephone (212) 586-8782 


nt it in Miam 


Image Devices has cameras for under- IDI runs the gamut from = 8x10 
water, helicopter, studio, portable, and Deardorff to the newest Arri 35BL 
high-speed operations. All equipment is (above) to Mitchell; from AKG to 
the latest model and maintained to Vega; from Angenieux to Zeiss; from 
concert pitch for absolute reliability. Elemack to Scorpion; from Arrivox to 
Crystal all the way if you wish. Nagra. And more... 


Send for your free new rental catalog. 


IF WE DON'T HAVE geen ecto 
oer 

EVERYTHING YOU 2 S.E. USA - Pennine - BAHAMAS 
CENTRAL & SOUTH AMERICA 


NEED, WELL HELP § 2->--=---~ 


Ciclerae Z Sill CPD Gund Ep Ylifpettil 


811 NW 111 STREET - MIAMI, FLORIDA 33168 USA 


Telex 51-9348 - Cable imacemiam - TWX 810/848-9999 
Phone 305/751-1818 


We've Got 
It All 
Together 


AT 5609 SUNSET 


Leonetti Cine Rental’s new Hollywood 
Facility was designed for maximum 
efficiency in serving your 
production needs, whether it be 

for a single camera, 

lighting equipment, or a 

complete location package 

ready to roll. 

For example: There are separate 
covered loading driveways 

to serve (1) the camera 

and sound departments 

and (2) the electrical and 

grip areas. No driveway 

“traffic jams” to 

slow you down. 


CAMERAS AND SOUND. A full inventory of the latest 

Mitchell BNCRs, 205s, and R-35s, plus Arris and a com- 

plete line of primary and zoom lenses, filters, blimps 

and accessories. Our sound department supplies Nag- 

ras, Sennheiser mikes and booms, and is equipped for 

high quality transfer work and sales, service and repair 

of Sennheiser equipment. 

ELECTRIC AND GRIP. Pi t | ti lighti : = | ee ee eens 
. Pioneers at location lighting, = = 

we are equipped with arcs, Big Eye 10K Head, Sky = a= 5609 Sunset Boulevard 

Pans, Master Lites, Nine Lights, Soft Lites, quartz, and = Hollywood, California 90028 

generators from 25 to 1200 amp AC-DC with automatic ss 2 (213) 469-2987 

controls, cables and accessories. We have a wide = 

range of individual grip units and packages. 


PACKAGE TRUCKS. Our mobile equipment systems 
are custom designed to provide the location package 
that is “just right’ for you, regardless of the type of 
production. 


listen 


faster and more economically than. 


any other film format. 


The Canon DS-8 offers Super 8 film makers 
the same high quality and reliability as 
Canon’s famous Scoopic 16. The DS-8 is 

not mass produced, it is made for 
professionals by professionals. It features a 
7.5-60mm f/1.4 zoom lens, variable shutter 
(0°-165°), 200 foot filming capacity, automatic 


Optasound sync, allowing you to 


of Optasound’ s high quality sound | 


giving you perfect lip sync sound eac hand 
every time the camera trigger is pressed. 
Making sound films isnowa | 

one man operation. 


lf you're as excited about Super 8 film 
making as we are, write us for more 
information or see your photo dealer and 
listen to a Canon. 


Canon & Optasound | 


10 Nevada Drive, Lake Success, New York, 11040. 
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116 Jolin Street, New York, New York. 


We’re proud and honored 
to announce that 
OXBERRY Engineering has 


won an Academy Award! 


OXBERRY Division of Richmark Camera Services, Inc. wishes to 
thank the A. M. P. C. S. for recognizing its contribution in the 
development of the Liquid Gate System for motion picture 
printers. 


It is this Liquid Gate System, installed in any Optical Printer, 
that makes it possible to eliminate the effect of all base scratches 
and most of the other effects of scratches and surface defects on 
the film reproduced. The Oxberry Liquid Gate can be operated 
at all printer speeds in forward, reverse and stop-motion freeze 
frame with no turbulance streaking. Bubbles and splices are 
passed without disturbance. This Liquid Gate provides the only 
proven way, to handle the softer C.R.|. materials. 


OXBERRY is the worlds largest producer of Optical Printing, 
Animation and Slide/Filmstrip equipment. These products range 
in size and complexity from the Computer-Controlled animation 
production systems to Super-8mm classroom animators. For 
more information write to OXBERRY, Department B, 516 
Timpson Place, Bronx, New York 10455. 


OXBERRY. 


OXBERRY Division of Richmark Camera Services, Inc., 516 Timpson Place, Bronx, New York 10455 
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CONGRATULATIONS : 


>>> >>; 

SAMUELSON 

FILM SERVICE 
LIMITED 


303/315 Cricklewood Broadway, 
London NW2 6PQ, ENGLAND. 
Tel: (01) 452 8090. Telex: 21430 
Cables: Samcine London. 


yyd)))- 
SAMUELSON 
ALGA-CINEMA 
SARL 


24/26 Rue Jean Moulin, 


94 Vincennes, Nr, Paris, FRANCE. 


Tel: 328 58 30. Telex: 67260 F 
Cables: Samcine Paris. 


»>>>>> & 
SAMUELSOW 


Fila SERVICE 
AUSTRALIA 
Pty LIMITED 
166 Willoughby Road, Sydney, 
N.S.W. 2065, AUSTRALIA. 
Tel: 43 3243. Telex: 71 21588 
Cables: Samsmeal Sydney. 


»>>> >> & 
SAMUELSON 
INTERNATIONAL 


Oosteinderweg 261, Aalsmeer, 
Nr. Amsterdam, HOLLAND. 
Tel: 02977 27701. Telex: 14613 
Cables: Samcine Amsterdam. 


= 


303/315 Cricklewood Broadway, 
London NW2 6PQ, ENGLAND. 
Tel: (01) 452 8090. Telex: 14613 
Cables: Samcine London. 


KZ 


SAMFREIGHT 


Room 65, Cargo Agent's Building, 


London (Heathrow) Airport, ENGLAND. 
Tel: (01) 759 9969/70. Telex: 22197 


Cables: Samfreight London. 


»>>>>> = 
SAMUELSON 
GENOP 
Pty LIMITED 


Genop House, 15 Hulbert Road, 
New Centre, Johannesburg, 
SOUTH AFRICA. 

Tel: 836 4275. Telex: 43 0057 
Cables: Genop Johannesburg. 


»>>>>>; 

SAMCINE 
SALES 
CUMITED 


303/315 Cricklewood Broadway, 
London NW2 6PQ, ENGLAND. 
Tel: (01) 452 8090. Telex: 21430 
Cables: Samcine London. 


an 


TAMSGUINNESS &CO.LTD. 
Temple House, Temple Road, 
London NW2 6PQ, ENGLAND. 
Tel: (01) 450 4659 (2 lines) 


to PANAVISION, winner of a second BSC AWARD for TECHNICAL ACHIEVMENT. 
This time it’s for the remarkable PANAFLEX camera, which since its introduction 
has been principal camera on more than 30 cinema features and films for TV, as 
well as 10 major television series and numerous television commercials. 
Past and present PANAFLEX productions include. . 
‘Mc Q’ 
‘Odessa File’ 
‘Once Is Not Enough’ 
‘Pelham, 123’ 
“Rafferty and the Gold Dust Twins’ 
‘Republic of Uzice’ 
“Return of the Pink Panther’ 
‘Ricco’ 
‘Rosebud’ 
‘Savage Is Loose’ 
‘Sugarland Express’ 
“Tamarind Seed’ 
“Thunderbolt 
‘Hindenburg’ and Lightfoot’ 
‘Huckelberry Finn’ - “Towering Inferno’ 
‘Jaws’ ‘Westworld’ 
‘Led Zeppelin’ : ; ‘Wind and the Lion’ 
‘Magnum Force’ ‘Yakusa’ 


‘Airport 75’ 

‘Bank Shot’ 

‘Barry McKenzie Holds His Own’ 
‘Bite the Bullet’ 

‘Black Windmill’ 
‘California Split’ 
‘Chinatown’ 
‘Cinderella Liberty’ 
‘Conrack’ 

‘Fat Chance’ 

‘Freebie and the Bean’ 
‘Gold’ 


fiA NA VISIO N’ Corporation of California Limited 
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INDUSTRY ACTIVITIES 


TWO A.S.C. DIRECTORS OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY HONORED WITH 
“EMMY” AWARDS BY TELEVISION 
ACADEMY 


At the recent 26th annual Emmy 
Awards ceremony of the National Acad- 
emy of Television Arts and Sciences, 
held at the Hollywood Pantages The- 
atre, two members of the American 
Society of Cinematographers were 
awarded golden statuettes for outstand- 
ing achievement during the past year. 

The award for “Best Cinematography 
for Entertainment Programming For a 
Special or a Feature-length Program 
Made for Television’’ went to Ted 
Voightlander, ASC, for his work on the 
CBS Special, “/t’s Good to Be Alive”. 

Voightlander was also voted “’Cine- 
matographer of the Year’. 

The award for ‘‘Best Cinematography 
for Entertainment Programming For a 
Series or a Single Program of a Series”’ 
went to Harry Wolf, ASC, for his work 
on the “Any Port in a Storm” segment 
of the “COLOMBO” series. 

The members of A.S.C. extend their 
heartiest congratulations to these two 
gentlemen for their outstanding achieve- 
ment. 


SMPTE SETS FALL CONFERENCE IN 
TORONTO 


SMPTE heads north of the border 


this fall for its 116th Technical Confer- 
ence and Equipment Exhibit. The dates 


The Emmy Award for “Best Cinematography 
for Entertainment Programming for a Special 
or a Feature-length Program Made for Televi- 
sion’’ went to Ted Voightlander, ASC for the 
CBS Special “‘It’s Good to be Alive’. 


are Nov. 10 through 15 and the site is 
the all-new Four Seasons Sheraton 
Hotel in Toronto. 

This is the first time since 1961 that 
SMPTE has journeyed to Toronto for its 
semiannual conference, though, since 
that time, two meetings were held in 
Montreal. The history of Canadian 
SMPTE Conferences has been a bright 
one, with all of them being outstanding 
successes, both in the quality of the 
technical sessions and the participation 
in the equipment exhibit of major 
manufacturers and distributors of pro- 
fessional film and TV equipment. At- 
tendance at these Canadian meetings has 
always been high and this one is ex- 
pected to draw record crowds from the 
United States, Canada and from such 
far-flung outposts as Japan, Australia, 
most European countries, and Russia. 
Canadian Conferences are always 
marked by unending enthusiasm of the 
Canadians. They deserve their reputa- 
tion for hospitality and congeniality. 
It’s no wonder that the SMPTE looks to 
this Toronto Conference with great ex- 


pectations. 
The responsibility for the Conference 


is in good hands. SMPTE Editorial 


Vice-President Gerald Graham, himself a 


Canadian with the National Film Board 
of Canada, has ultimate responsibility 
for the technical papers program. He has 
appointed Maurice French, Canadian 
Broadcasting Corp., as Program Chair- 
man, a tough job in which he must put 
together a strong 5-day papers program 
combining many diverse areas in mo- 
tion-picture and television technology. 
Graham expressed confidence that 
French will, like his predecessors, take 
advantage of this opportunity to make 
this Conference Program a memorable 
one. Assisting French as Associate Pro- 
gram Chairman is Harold Eady, Bonded 
Services International. 

SMPTE Conference Vice-President 
Harry Teitelbaum, Hollywood Film Co., 
has appointed Alex MacGregor, 
O.E.C.A., Local Arrangements Chair- 
man. This job requires the supervision 
of all details and arrangements of the 
Conference not having to do with the 
papers in the program. Teitelbaum, who 
has final authority for all SMPTE Con- 
ferences, voiced great faith in 
MacGregor, and the Arrangements Com- 
mittee under him. The Canadians have 
always put on a good show. 

Information on this Conference is 
available from SMPTE Headquarters, 
Att: Conference Dept., 862 Scarsdale 
Ave., Scarsdale, N.Y. 10583. 


FIFTH ANNUAL SUMMER FILM 
INSTITUTE AT KENT; CONN., 
AUGUST 10—25 


The fifth annual Kent/AFl Summer 
Film Institute will be held in Kent, 
Connecticut, August 10-25. Limited to 
60 participants (who in the past have 
come from virtually every state in the 
union, including Alaska and Hawaii), 
the Institute is an intensive 180-hour- 
class course covering three major areas: 
1. Film History/Criticism, 2. Filmmak- 
ing, 3. Film Studies in the Schools. 
Deadline for applications is June 30. 

Once again the Film History unit will 
be led by three well known critics. 
Edmund Fuller will offer a unit on 
British Comedy in Cinema. Mr. Fuller is 
the literary critic for THE WALL 
STREET JOURNAL and the author of 
several critical studies in literature and 
more than a dozen novels. Michael 
Kerbel, a contributing film critic to 
THE VILLAGE VOICE, will offer a 
unit on Gangsters and Getaways. Mr. 
Kerbel is the author of a soon-to-be 
released critical study of Paul Newman, 
and is a professor of cinema at the 
University of Bridgeport. Mrs. Jeanine 
Bassinger, lecturer in film at Wesleyan 
University, will offer a unit on The 
American Musical. Mrs. Bassinger is 
soon releasing a major book on the 
musical in America. 

Professor Warren Bass, chairman of 
the department of cinema at the Univer- 
sity of Bridgeport, will return for his 
Continued on Page 863 


The Emmy Award for “Best Cinematography 
for Entertainment Programming for a Series 
or Single Program of a Series” went to Harry 
Wolf, ASC for the “Any Port in a Storm” 
segment of the ““COLOMBO” series. (Photo- 
graphs by BILL AVERY). 
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-Eclair peopie. 


Michael Livesey “sees” with Canon, shoots with 


Eclair and “walks” around the world. 


Photo by Richard Hunter 


A “moderately busy ‘walk-around’ cameraman” 


is what he calls himself. But its an understate- 
ment. Working better than fifteen days a month, 
sometimes on six or more jobs, Livesey counts the 
countries he hasn't visited on his fingers. 

“Racing from one assignment to another 
demands as much from my gear as it does from me. 
Everything must fit under an airplane seat, yet be 
reliable enough to go from job to job without the 
luxury of takedown and repair. The Eclair ACL 
and Canon 10x12 fit these requirements rather 
nicely, permitting enormous flexibility in shooting 
style as well’ 


Between documentaries, features and commer- 


cials, Livesey has visited every state in the union 
numerous times. Often accompanying pop and 
rock stars on whirlwind concerts. 

“Most people call my specialty ‘hand-held’ — 
but it’s ‘walk-around’ when you cover a mile or 
two during a shoot as I do. After a trek like that, 


you really appreciate the lightness and compact- 
ness of the Eclair/Canon combination. It shows 
in the results — always sharp and steady, whether 
breathing down a performer's neck at 10mm or 
zooming smoothly to 120, capturing a fan's 
reaction. Apparently I’m not alone. At concerts 
literally bristling with cameras, it’s rare to see any 
other camera being used. And as far as lenses go, 
Canon’s new fluorite coating has produced a raft 
of ‘converts: 

“T work for people who depend on me to do a 
job, every job. And I can, because my equipment 
never does a job’ on me.’ 


For more information about Eclair cameras 
and Canon lenses, please call or write: Eclair 
Corporation of America, 62 West 45th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10036 (212) 869-0490, 
7262 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, California 
90046 (213) 933-7182, Telex: 14-7208. 
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Completely updated Filter, Lighting and 
Lens sections. Data on most recent cam- 
era developments. Complete shooting 
data for Theatrical, Non-theatrical and 
Television cinematographers filming 
16mm, 35mm or 65mm anamorphic or 
spherical motion pictures in any aspect 
ratio, in color or black and white, silent 
or sync-sound, in the studio or on 
location. 


An Official Publication of the 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHERS 


Dealers are invited to write for 
quantity discounts. 


FOURTH 
EDITION 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
TWO VETERAN CINEMATOGRAPHERS 


CHARLES G. CLARKE, A.S.C. 
and 
WALTER STRENGE, A‘S.C. 


This easy-to-carry, pocket-size, concise, book 
contains practical, informative text, tables, 
charts, diagrams, drawings and listings of all the 
latest production equipment and filming tech- 
niques in use today! 


Key word printed on the edge of every right- 
hand page provides INSTANT INDEX for 
quickly locating desired data! 


THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER MANUAL 


P.O. BOX 2230 4TH EDITION 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 90028 


Please send copies of the AMERICAN CINEMA- 
TOGRAPHER MANUAL @ $17.50each, postpaid. NoC.O.D.s’ 


WE’RE INTO REFLEX NOW... 


And that means that you’re in for the most outstanding 16mm 
reflex news/documentary camera ever! Designed and built with 
the same kind of innovative engineering and manufacturing 
excellence you’ve come to associate with Cinema Products. 

Yes. The CP-16R reflex camera system is everything you would 
expect from Cinema Products. And more. 

Take our new CP-16R miniaturized BNCR-type lens mount, 

for instance. It’s the kind 
you get on professional 
35mm motion picture 
studio cameras. With 

a positive locking ring 

to hold your lenses 
securely. And a lo- 
cating pin to main- 


non-orientable viewfinder, with eyepiece located approximately 1” (25mm a 


behind the film plane; Angenieux 9.5-57mm zoom lens, with CP-mount; 
plus PLC-4 lightweight 400 ft. (122m) magazine, made of glass-filled Lexan® 


CP-16R reflex camera shown with Cinema Products’ 


) 


tain proper lens orientation at all times. With our new reflex CP 
lens mount system your lenses are protected against any torque- 
related damage. A mere twist of the locking ring is all it takes to 
secure even those heavy zooms! 

The new CP-16R reflex has really got it all together. 

Its spinning mirror shutter, set at a 45° angle, stops automatic- 
ally in a viewing position. A newly developed erect-image orient- 
able viewfinder — designed and manufactured by Cinema 
Products — locates the eyepiece approximately 1” (25mm) 
behind the film plane! It is, of course, dioptrically adjustable, with 
right and left eye viewing. And its highly efficient light transmission 
system delivers an extremely bright image. 

The CP-16R reflex incorporates all the basic features that have 
made the non-reflex CP-16 the most dependable, best-selling 
single/double system sound camera of its kind. In addition to 
crystal controlled sync speeds of 24 or 25 fps, the CP-16R also 
features variable speeds of 12, 16, 20, 28, 32 and 36 fps. 
Naturally, you get total System CP-16 compatibility. With the 
Crystasound recording system, power supplies and camera 
accessories interchangeable between the reflex and non- 
reflex models. 

The ultra-silent CP-16R reflex. Lightweight. Rugged. 

' Extremely versatile. Ideal for documentary filmmaking as 
well as TV-newsfilm. 


For further information, please write to: 


cinema] S—Jeroducts 


Technology InThe Service Of Creativity 
2037 Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025 
Telephone: (213) 478-0711 Mf Telex: 69-1339 i Cable: Cinedevco 


Were proud and honored 


ARRIFLEX COMPANY OF AMERICA 


to announce 

that the 

Arriflex 35BL 

has won 

an Academy 
Award. 


The winner: a silent-running 
35mm camera that weighs only 26 pounds 
and changes magazines in seconds. 


Arriflex Company of America: P.O. Box 1050,Woodside, NY. 11377; and 1011 Chestnut St., Burbank, Calif. 91502 
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Presenting an amazing breakthrough tn 


BATTERY POWER BELTS 


110V AC POWER BELT ARR EEEEEE EE 
Featuring | } 


— Solid state Crystal Controlled Inverter* powered by 9 NiCad 
rechargeable batteries with built-in charger 


5 ppm accuracy: this represents a maximum error of % of a 
frame on a complete 1200’ roll of 16mm film 


Drives continuously 13-400 foot rolls 
Lightweight — only 8% Ibs. 


Leather housing provides extremely comfortable fit around 
waist 


No danger of cracking at low temperatures or when folded because 
of durable leather construction 


No switches or buttons to operate 
Future adaptation planned for automobile use from 12V car battery 


COLD WEATHER FILMING TECHNICAL 
The advantage of the 110V AC 60 Hz belt system SPECIFICATIONS 


over a DC crystal controlled system in sub-zero = 

temperature filming is that there are no ; croenns RS uses most advanced CMOS logic 
electronic parts on the synchronized motor of : — , short circuit and overload proof 
the exposed camera. The motor can only run * Ce 
at the speed corresponding to the frequency, 
or not at all, unlike a DC system where : 
mechanical overloads can lead to cumulative ’ running low 

errors which are not corrected. The only unit cuts off before any cells can have reverse 
electronic parts involved are on the power polarity applied 

belt. The belt can be worn comfortably cannot run at incorrect frequency 

under the cinematographer’s clothing 
for increased battery endurance and 
highest frequency accuracy at very 
low temperatures. 


no fuses or circuit breakers 
automatic warning sound when batteries 


STORAGE 


— belt can be folded into square package for easy storage and 
transportation 


— belt comes complete with leather pouch for tripod use 


RONALD NIECKE ENTERPRISES 


93 Ashbourne Drive 
Toronto, Canada 
*Power Belt Patent Pending M9B 4H6 


Telephone (416) 233-3734 
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UFO: TARGET EARTH was the 
first opportunity for us to try the new 
Arri 35BL on an extended film project. 
The small crew and short 14-day shoot- 
ing schedule, all on location, would have 
been impossible with any other camera. 
(Except, of course, the then-unavailable 
Panaflex.) Most of the locations were 
cramped, but because of the size of the 


ANID HOVY iT WAS FILMED BL, we were able to use our Colortran 


dolly. We filmed in compact Dodge vans 


Ambitious first feature, filmed with the Arriflex 35BL, full of electronic equipment, tents, nar- 
is a science-fiction thriller with computer-generated row hallways and other cramped rooms. 


anit ” ° E H P 
aliens” from outer space, an eclipse and a phantom comet eee te eee 
locations we were able to get good 


By JERRY CROWDER Continued on Page 830 
Director of Photography 


When producer-director Michael A. 
de Gaetano assembled UFO; TARGET 
EARTH as his first motion picture 
venture, he had originally conceived the 
project as a small-budget film which 
would explore the relationships of 
mythology versus technology on a psy- 
chological level. These confluences upon 
the human mind, as presented in a visual 
form, offered some challenges to our 
director. He approached Dan Sandin 
and Tom de Fanti, whose experiments 
in image processing at the University of 
Illinois piqued his interests. Although 
they had been experimenting for three 
years in analog-programmed  image- 
processing techniques, this was the first 
time an opportunity had arisen wherein 
they could employ some of their ideas 
within a dramatic context. The results 
of this particular interaction between 
technology and creativity can be seen 
on these pages. As opposed to the 
slit-scan process, the actual rendering of 
the design information occurs immedi- 
ately and is recorded on 2-inch video 
tape. There was no filmic time involved. 
Sidereal time and film time were the 
same. 


(ABOVE RIGHT) A scene from UFO: TARGET EARTH. Tom Arcuragi (Dr. Rivers) and Cynthia Cline (Vivien) look on and Nick Plakias (Alan 
Grimes) views monitor as alien takes humanoid form in attempt to communicate. (BELOW LEFT) Brian Roy, in van with Arriflex 35BL, shooting 
Hewlett-Packard Corporation’s XY Plotter. (RIGHT) Producer/Director Michael A. de Gaetano sets up shot at Fernbank Science Center 
Observatory, while Grip Bill Fibben pushes Kostikgan dolly. 


(LEFT) Cameraman Nick Nizich, with 16mm Arriflex camera on an equatorial mount during the 
eclipse shoot in Costa Rica. (CENTER) Assistant cameraman Bob Libby views eclipse during 
mid-annualarity through two exposed sheets of 4 x 5’ black and white film to protect his eyes from 
the infrared rays of the sun. (RIGHT) Libby checking camera position during annualar eclipse. 
Motor drive for the equatorial mount is visible on the right. 


(LEFT) The expedition campsite at Playa Flamingo, Costa Rica. (CENTER) Director-Producer Michael A. de Gaetano with camera crew on location 
in Georgia. (RIGHT) Christmas Eve in Liberia, Costa Rica. After the trials of the first 72 hours, the expedition members had time to relax at their 
lush, tropical campsite at Playa Flamingo, a private beach club on the Pacific coast of Costa Rica. 


(LEFT) “Eclipse King’’, Dr. Donald Menzel led the eclipse expedition to Costa Rica last December. (CENTER) Nick Nizich shooting the eclipse with 
a Micro-line Sun Filter, which reflects the ultra-violet, visible and infrared solar energy in order to protect the cameraman’s eyes. It also keeps heat 
out of the telescope optics. These filters have density factors of 5.0-0.001 percent transmission and the one shown here was the 4-1/2” size. 
(RIGHT) Expedition photographers seen setting up for an early morning shoot at Playa Flamingo. 


(LEFT) Dan Sandin processing a computer-generated image in his Chicago laboratory by means of 
his Image Processor. As the Image Processor is fed by a patch from the camera, the tuning knobs on 
each module permit control of value changes during the processing of the signal. (CENTER) Live 
subject in Sandin’s lab, from whose features an unlimited number of altered images can be 
computer-generated. (RIGHT) Sandin and his “‘black wall of spaghetti.” 
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The Tamarind Seed 


Globe-trotting Editor joins “family” to observe shooting of 
spy-adventure feature filming in Barbados, London and Paris 


By HERB A. LIGHTMAN 


LONDON 


The long polar flight from Los Ange- 
les seems amazingly short this time— 
partly because | am en route to my 
favorite city, London, but mainly be- 
cause I'll soon be joining several of my 
favorite people. The occasion: the sec- 
ond phase of filming on ‘““THE TAMA- 
RIND SEED”, an espionage-intrigue ad- 
venture produced by Ken Wales, direct- 
ed by Blake Edwards, starring Julie 
Andrews and Omar Sharif, and photo- 
graphed by Freddie Young, BSC. 

It had all started in Hollywood sever- 
al weeks before when Ken Wales, calling 
from London, told me: “‘‘Blake asked 
me to call you. He’s getting ready to 
shoot ‘THE TAMARIND SEED’ and he 
and | and Julie want you to be with us 
during the shooting, because you’re part 
of the family. Blake says it won't be the 
same if you aren't here.” 

A very flattering invitation, but one 
that | know to be sincere. After the 
lengthy (and very happy) time spent 
with these very special people during 
the filming of “WILD ROVERS” (see 
American Cinematographer, July 1971), 
| do, indeed, think of them as “‘family’’. 
The extra dividend is the fact that 
Freddie Young will be photographing 
the picture. | haven’t been on a shoot 
with him since the filming of “RYAN’S 
DAUGHTER” in Ireland, and that’s 
been quite some time ago. It all adds up 
to an offer | can’t refuse. 


“We'll start shooting in Barbados,” 
said Ken. ‘We'd like you to join us 
there and then return with us for 
further shooting in London and Paris.” 

He gave me the shooting dates. Prob- 
lems. | have to be in Japan just at the 
time they’ll be shooting in Barbados. 
“But I'll catch up with you in London 
and Paris,”” | promised. 

The jumbo 747 glides onto the run- 
way at London’s Heathrow Airport. 
There is a limousine waiting and a note 
from Ken telling me to check into my 
hotel and then rejoin the driver, who 
will take me to the location where the 
company is shooting. 

The location turns out to be Heath- 
row Ajrport, whence we have just 
come, and we ride out there again. 

Threading my way through the bus- 
tling terminal, | finally come upon the 
company shooting a scene on the 
“people mover’’ in the long concourse 
that leads to the boarding gates. Ken 
and Blake and Julie and Freddie take a 
moment out to extend a warm wel- 
come. Then it’s back to the shooting 
again. 


The scene is one of those complex 
things that has to be orchestrated very 
carefully. Julie Andrews, supposedly 
being followed by an alien spy, rides the 
moving platform. The camera operator, 
hand-holding an Arriflex mounted on a 
curious shoulder rig, rides along with 
her. Freddie has placed a very few lights 


along the way to augment the available 
light coming in through the windows. 

Several takes are made with the 
action continuing the full length of the 
concourse. Then it’s “in the can” and 
the equipment is struck to move to the 
next location, which turns out to be the 
security lounge. 

While they’re setting up, the jet lag 
finally piles up on me. | decide to lie 
down on a couch for a few moments— 
and promptly fall asleep. While I’m 
flaked out (as it later develops), some 
joker borrows my camera and takes a 


picture of me curled up like a dor- 
mouse. 

| wake up just as they are about to 
make the first take. Again, it’s a compli- 
cated scene. The camera, mounted low 
on a dolly, rolls as the security guards 
paw through the hand-luggage of passen- 
gers about to board. Julie moves 
through the metal detector gate, fol- 
lowed closely by the spy. He is detained 


(LEFT) In the lower level of a wonderfully atmospheric old fortress of a building at 47 Parliament Street in London, the crew of ““THE TAMARIND 
SEED” sets lights and camera in preparation for shooting. Formerly occupied by government bureaus, but happily untenanted at this time, the 
structure provided many “‘sets’’. The project is a Blake Edwards Film, a Jewel Productions Ltd. and Pimlico Films Limited production for 
Avco-Embassy release. It will open at the Radio City Music Hall later this year. (RIGHT) Director Blake Edwards views set-up prior to shooting. 
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(LEFT) In the glass case of a museum at Barbados, a curious fact is documented—as witness the “‘legend’’ explained here. (RIGHT) A close shot of 
the mutated tamarind seed in the shape of a man’s head. This seed becomes a symbol to the protagonists and serves as a form of silent 
communication between them. The film stars Julie Andrews and Omar Sharif. 


by the guard (and foiled in his pursuit) 
when a toy pistol is found on his 
person, slipped into his pocket by a 
protective counter-spy. 

The scene is shot in a couple of 
takes, and it’s a wrap. That night, at 
dinner, Ken fills me in on the project at 
hand. “Blake is directing “THE TAMA- 
RIND SEED’ from his own screenplay 
based on the novel by Evelyn 
Anthony,” he tells me. ““Because the 
picture is being made under the British 
Quota (EADY) Plan, it’s been necessary 
to change the locales of the picture 
from those in the book. In the book, 
the character played by Julie Andrews 
lives in New York and works at the 
United Nations, where she handles clas- 
sified information. The center of inter- 
national diplomacy is Washington, D.C. 
In the picture—so that we can take 
advantage of what Europe offers, New 
York has been changed to London and 


Washington has become Paris. 

“This is an all-location picture, with 
nothing being shot in the studio. That, 
of course, has become the trend in 
current production, given a lift by the 
advent of the Cinemobiles. We’re using 
Samuelson’s ‘Sam-Mobile’. It’s a fine, 
well-equipped vehicle and we’re very 
happy with it. The main idea of location 
filming is to get out of the studio, but 
getting out of the studio does not solve 
all of the problems. There is a lot to be 
said for shooting certain things in the 
studio—which points up the fact that 
there’s no one really perfect system. 
You have to glean the best from all of 
them. Shooting an all-location picture 
means that you aren’t saddled with 
studio overhead, which, in Hollywood, 
amounts to 25% of the total budget. On 
the other hand, when you’re shooting 
an all-location picture, you don’t have 
the readily available facilities that are so 


convenient in a studio. You have to 
scrounge more. You can’t simply call 
upon the staff labor of the studio, 
either; you have to put together your 
own crew. Of course, this can also be an 
advantage, if you hand-pick your crew 
for their special skills and the best 
working morale. 

“Location filming is a mixed blessing 
at best. Many times, on this production, 
we've longed to be able to move a wall, 
but when you're shooting in a hotel 
room or an office building you simply 
can’t move any walls. You have a 
terrible time lighting in some cases, 
because you don’t have the grids or 
balconies to light from. | would say that 
while you gain in some areas, you 
definitely lose in others. On an all-loca- 
tion picture the locales may be exciting, 
but it can be terribly frustrating getting 
permission to shoot in certain places, 
what with people changing their minds 


(LEFT) Minus his usual Video West electronic remote viewfinder and replay facility, Director Blake Edwards wraps himself around Panaflex camera 
mounted on the hood of an automobile which will shortly take a spin about the park during filming of a scene involving the two men in the front 
seat of the vehicle. Famed Director of Photography Freddie Young, BSC can be seen directly behind Edwards. (RIGHT) The car takes off for a spin 
in the Place de la Concorde in Paris, with Edwards still clinging to the hood. This was the only way he could think of to check the action of the 


scene instantly, without having to wait for dailies. 


ss 


Focus measurement is taped in preparation for filming of a scene with Omar Sharif. The ‘‘set’’ is 


the sitting room of an actual home in London’s Eaton Place which was then being rented by 
American writer-director George Axelrod. He and his wife obligingly moved out for a week, 
turning the whole place over to the film crew. ‘THE TAMARIND SEED” is an all-location film, 


with no shooting in the studio. 


at the last moment. For example, you’re 
all set to shoot in a place and then the 
gentleman’s wife comes home and de- 
cides that she doesn’t want any movie 
company in her house. Your shooting 
plans for the whole day go down the 
drain.” 

Ken has been associated with Blake 
Edwards in various capacities for many 
years and on several pictures. | remark 
that I’ve watched him progress from 


Associate Producer (“GUNN”, “THE 
PARTY”, “DARLING LILI”) to Co- 
producer (“WILD ROVERS”) to full 
Producer on the current project. 

He laughs. “’| remember telling you 
that an Associate Producer, by defini- 
tion, is the only one who will associate 
with the Producer. Now that I’m a 
Producer, it’s on someone else’s shoul- 
ders to associate. In terms of co-produc- 
ing, working with Blake has always been 


a very, very good experience. He’s the 
kind of person who will help you gain 
experience and then give you the oppor- 
tunity to put that experience to use. | 
feel that it’s my responsibility to pro- 
vide the facility and establish the m//ieu 
in which he will be free to create. If he 
has to worry about production prob- 
lems or public relations, it’s going to get 
in the way of what he’s doing directori- 
ally and his work with the actors. So | 
try to see that all of those things are 
taken care of. We've worked together so 
long that we have a fine rapport. On 
many productions the Producer is in 
conflict with the Director and a battle 
develops between them, with all of the 
attendant intrigues. We don’t have any 
of that, thanks to the close communica- 
tion that exists between us.” 

| know that Ken is an old hand at 
working abroad, having participated in 
several of Blake’s pictures that were 
shot in foreign countries, but | ask him 
about the particular adjustments that 
must be made in such cases. 

“It’s always a new experience, com- 
ing from America to work in another 
country, because there are certain things 
that are inevitably different,’’ he tells 
me. “Frames of reference are different. 
Working methods and life-styles are 
different—so certain adjustments must 
be made by all parties. The first thing 
you try to do is to find one or more key 
technicians whose opinions you respect 
and can use as guidelines. On _ this 


(LEFT) In the Place de la Concorde, Director of Photography Freddie Young, BSC checks out a quartz light unit mounted on the hood of a car to 
provide fill light during a running shot. (CENTER) Focus is taped for tracking shot of actors strolling in the Tuileries Gardens outside the Louvre in 
Paris. (RIGHT) The Panavision R-200 camera and its new little brother, the amazing Panaflex, are set up side-by-side during filming in Barbados. 


(LEFT) Director Edwards retires to the sidelines while crew achieves the set-up he has asked for. 
Like most experienced directors, when Edwards asks for a complicated set-up, he gets out of the 
crew's way and lets them get on with it. (CENTER) Shooting with the Panaflex on the beach at 
Barbados. Only a Brute arc was strong enough to provide fill light for the intense sunlight. (RIGHT) 
Freddie Young makes a last minute check of lighting with his spot meter. 


(LEFT) Almost a full city block had to be subtly lighted to shoot this scene in the streets of London’s 
Eaton Place. Since this is a rather exclusive area, it was feared residents would resent the filming. 
Instead, they crowded doorways and windows to watch. (CENTER) Omar Sharif and Julie Andrews 
share an intimate moment outside her digs in Eaton Place. (RIGHT) Freddie Young and Producer Ken 
Wales check out the fine points of the Panaflex camera. 
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(LEFT) One of the stately conference rooms in the building at 47 Parliament Street in London is dressed to represent a posh office in Paris. During 
the shooting, however, the distinctive chimes of nearby Big Ben boomed out, ruining the illusion of a Paris locale. (CENTER) A “reverse angle” on 
the same set. It was a continuing challenge to light such rooms. Picture rails, when available, helped, but great care had to be taken not to damage 
walls or trimmings. (RIGHT) A limousine pulls up for a State party at the British embassy in Paris. 


(LEFT) In “THE TAMARIND SEED”, Julie Andrews plays a British Home Office secretary with access to classified materials, while Omar Sharif is. 
the Number Two man in the Russian secret police. Inevitably, they fall in love and then the complications begin. (CENTER) Camera crew sets up on 
the lush grounds of the Institute National D’Education Populaire, a former private country estate outside of Paris. (RIGHT) With shooting going on 
inside the Institute, booster lights are beamed through the windows from the outside. 


picture, Freddie Young is that person. 
He is able to call upon his vast fund of 
knowledge and experience in situations 
that challenge him and spark his ingenu- 
ity. Nothing throws him. No matter 
how difficult a location situation may 
be, he solves the problems and main- 
tains excellent quality. I’m very pleased 
that the photography in this film is of 
such extremely high calibre. 

“Over and above that, Freddie has so 
much energy that he’s a step-and-a-half 
ahead of us all in getting set-ups and 
keeping things going. He moves things 

‘around, adjusts the lights himself, and 
Continued on Page 828 


FREDDIE YOUNG, BSC TALKS ABOUT PHOTOGRAPHING 


The Tamarind Seed 


After all those years behind the camera, there’s no problem that can’t 
be solved, so he takes them in stride and sets the pace for the crew 


After a half-century in the motion 
picture industry, there is scarcely a 
photographic problem which famed 
British cinematographer Freddie Young, 
BSC has not encountered—and solved. 
Winner of three Academy ‘‘Oscars’’ for 
“Best Achievement in Cinematography” 
(‘‘LAWRENCE OF ARABIA”, 
DOCTOR ZHIVAGO”", “RYAN’S 
DAUGHTER”), the indefatigable Mr. 
Young still sets a brisk pace for every 
crew that he works with. 

In the following interview with 
American Cinematographer Editor Herb 
Lightman, he discusses his work as 
Director of Photography on Blake 
Edwards’ spy-thriller “THE TAMA- 
RIND SEED”. The interview took place 
in Paris after the company had com- 
pleted location stints in Barbados and 
London and was launching into the final 
phase of location shooting in the French 
capital: 


YOUNG: It’s a pity you weren’t out in 
Barbados with us. 


QUESTION: Yes it is. | was invited and 
I certainly wanted to be there, but | had 
to be on the other side of the world at 
the time. How did the shooting go out 
there? 


YOUNG: It went fine. I’d gone out ona 
recce with Blake Edwards and Ken 
Wales to choose locations several weeks 


before and, fortunately, when we went 
back there to shoot it wasn’t the height 
of the season, so they were able to 
accommodate us. We took about 65 
members of the crew along and that’s an 
awful lot of people to house. | had been 
there 16 years ago while shooting 
“ISLAND IN THE SUN”, with Harry 
Belafonte, and we stayed at the same 


. hotel this time. The same people were 


there and they remembered “ISLAND IN 
THE SUN” and they remembered me— 
so it was a rather nice reunion. It’s a 
lovely place, but quite humid. 


QUESTION: Did you have any weather 
problems while shooting there? 


YOUNG: Actually, we were very lucky 
with the weather and we got through in 
our scheduled time, which was three 
weeks and two days. There were a few 
dullish days and an occasional shower, 
which didn’t really hold us up at all, but 
on the day after we finished—the pack- 
ing-up day—it just poured torrents the 
whole day, so we were very lucky. 


QUESTION: Can you tell me about 
some of the sequences shot in Barbados 
and whether these presented any special 
problems to you? 


YOUNG: Well, we had a great variety of 
things to shoot there. The holiday ho- 
tels in Barbados are not of the conven- 


tional type. They’re made up of little 
bungalows on the beach and we had to 
shoot inside those bungalows. We had to 
build one that was similar to the others 
so that we could blow it up. In the 
story, the Russian agents arrive in a 
boat. They come along the beach and 
then throw a bomb through the open 
window of this bungalow and blow it 
up. That was a bit tricky, because we 
didn’t want the overhanging trees to 
catch on fire. It all had to be sort of 
contained. Then we had scenes of Julie 
Andrews and Omar Sharif swimming, 
walking along the sand and driving 
through Barbados. They visit the mu- 
seum and see this legendary tamarind 
seed in its glass case. There are some 
night sequences where they are dancing 
and walking in the moonlight, and there 
was the sequence where we blew up the 
boat. It seems we achieved an awful lot 
of shooting in three weeks. It’s been a 
very happy picture—sort of a fun pic- 
ture to work on, really. 


QUESTION: What cameras have you 
been using? 


YOUNG: We’ve had the Panavision 
R200, the Panaflex and some Arriflexes. 
When you’re shooting explosions, it’s a 
good idea to cover them with several 
cameras. We tried for six or seven nights 
to shoot a sunset, but each night the sun 
sort of disappeared into the clouds 


(LEFT) Camera tracks backward with Anthony Quayle and Dan O’Herlihy, as they walk through the Tuileries Gardens in Paris. A quartz lamp 
mounted on the dolly provided the slight fill that was needed. (RIGHT) Freddie gives last minute adjustment to a lamp prior to filming a scene 
inside the Institute of Popular Education outside Paris. Young is a ““Lighting Cameraman”’ in the most literal sense of the term, paying close personal 
attention to the fine-tuning of the lights. 


(LEFT) Freddie Young rides the outrigger mount on car in rear to operate the camera himself in this running shot with the camera car towing the 
automobile in which the actors are riding. (RIGHT) The Panaflex camera, set at a low angle, is backed up against the wall to get the longest possible 
shot in this crowded room. The camera’s small size and compact configuration make possible its use in tight spots where larger cameras could not be 


accommodated. 


before it set. Very disappointing. You 
hope for some really glorious sunsets 
out in the Caribbean. We did film a 
couple of sunsets, but they’re not as 
nice as we hoped they would be. 


QUESTION: Was there any interference 
from tourists on the island? 


YOUNG: There were crowds of Ameri- 
can and Canadian tourists watching us 
all the time, and they had to be kept 
back with ropes, but they just loved 
watching us filming. 


QUESTION: So far you’ve shot every- 
thing on location. Are any studio shots 
planned? 


YOUNG: No, not at all. If we are not 
able to do our night interior car scenes 
here in Paris, we may have to do a bit of 
process when we get back to London, 
but we hope not to have to do that. If 
we can shoot it for real, it will be better. 


QUESTION: I noticed in London that 
some of those real interiors were quite 
small. What about the problems of 
lighting them? 


YOUNG: It’s been terribly hot. We've 


had to keep the windows closed because 
of the traffic noise in London. By the 
time you filter the windows and get the 
actors and crew and lights into some of 
those small rooms, it becomes quite 
stifling. A considerable amount of light 
is needed at times, but there’s no air and 
it gets like a greenhouse. Everybody is 
sweating and it’s difficult for the actors 
to keep cool. The makeup chaps have to 
keep putting blocks of ice on their 
faces. You get a certain amount of 
realism out of shooting in actual places. 
If it is daytime, you can see the houses 
and sky and traffic outside and you get 
away from the sort of painted back- 
grounds that you have in the studio, but 
sometimes you sort of long for the 
facilities of the studio when you have an 
especially tricky shot to do. 


QUESTION: How have you had to alter 
your lighting, in terms of both hardware 
and technique, in order to shoot in 
these actual interiors? 


YOUNG: Obviously, when you get into 
some places that have rather nice deco- 
ration, you can’t screw lamps onto the 
walls. Sometimes you can’t even use 
Polecats because the space is too wide— 
so you have to improvise. We’ve got 


these little quartz lamps, which are very 
light in weight, and they can be hooked 
up to an odd picture rail—but it’s quite 
a chore doing this sort of thing. You 
naturally have to cut down the amount 
of daylight that you’re competing with 
in order to use a minimum amount of 
light inside. Of course, | did quite a bit 
of thison “LAWRENCE OF ARABIA”, 
which was an all-location picture. We 
shot a lot of interiors in Spain, but they 
were in big places. The same was true of 
“DOCTOR ZHIVAGO”. We shot in a 
lot of real interiors where there were 
valuable silk hangings and pictures and 
things and we had to be careful not to 
damage any of the decorations. On this 
picture, however, the rooms have been 
relatively quite small and there’s not 
been a lot of extra space. We’ve used 
acrylic filters to cut down the daylight, 
because gelatines wave about in the 
breeze. You have to use 85ND3, 85ND6 
and sometimes 85ND9 filters to control 
the outside light. But practically every 
cameraman working today is having the 
same sort of experience. There’s nothing 
unique about it. 


QUESTION: What about your ability to 
place the lights where you want them in 


Continued on Page 820 


(LEFT) Shooting a close shot of Julie Andrews during her convalescence after the fire at Barbados. Although the weather there was hot and humid, 
it presented no shooting problems, until the “‘packing-up” day, when the rain came down in torrents. (RIGHT) Freddie behind the Panaflex. He calls 
it “‘a great camera’’. Though best known and honored for his David Lean epics (with their endless production schedules), Freddie also makes features 


on very short schedules, as required. 
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(LEFT) A one-fifth scale model of Ecosphere was built at Walter Landor Associates, so that all types of motion could be projected and tested. 
(CENTER) Chuck Maisel, writer and director of the Ecosphere film, touches his reflection in the mirror of the finished scale model. (RIGHT) Every 
storyboard used for the film took into account the replication of images on the mylar Ecosphere screen. 


The storyboards were tested by using mirrors set at various angles for a simulation of the effect to be produced in the Ecosphere theatre. The unique 
structure and its highly specialized projection system was designed to operate at Portland’s General Electric Visitor Information Center of the Trojan 
nuclear power plant. The film shown represents the world’s first full-sphere production. 


(LEFT) Artist’s rendition to simulate the audience’s feeling of being suspended in space inside the Ecosphere theatre. (CENTER) Whistling swans, an 
almost extinct species, are seen through the triangular aperture which provided the shape of the final image for Ecosphere. The aperture was also 
used as a viewfinder when the film was being shot. (RIGHT) Partial view inside the Ecosphere, while film is being projected. 


BOOSPHERE: 


By STEVE CARROLL 


When Donovan Worland, the exhibit 
design director for Walter Landor As- 
sociates of San Francisco, asked me if 
I‘d like to be in the middle of a movie, | 
thought he’d misdialed Central Casting. 
Not so. Donovan explained that his 
dream theater was finally finished and 
in operation at Portland General Elec- 
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A unique projection system gives the viewer the sensation of being 
inside a sphere, totally surrounded by spectacular cinematic images 


tric’s Visitor Information Center of the 
Trojan nuclear power plant. He asked if 
| would fly to Portland for a look at the 
world’s first fu//-sphere production. Of 
course! | like Donovan, new ideas, and 
Portland. 

Although | had heard a great deal 
about Ecosphere®, and Donovan gave 


me further details as we drove the 40 
miles from Portland to the site on the 
Columbia River, | wasn’t really ready 
for what | experienced. George Carter, 
manager of the Center, ushered us into 
the semi-dark Ecosphere theater. As the 
theater went black, a moog synthesizer 
and chorus, starting on a low but 
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growing chord, enveloped us in quadra- 
phonic sound. Simultaneously the entire 
room became a screen—360 degrees of 
movie in every direction! As a reflex to 
orient myself physically, | looked down 
at the floor—but it, like the rest of the 
room, had dissolved into the infinite 
universe that was being projected every- 
where. | clung to the handrail and spun 
off into sound and space—surrounded, 
captured, and mesmerized by _ Eco- 
sphere. 

The theater is actually a quarter of a 
hemisphere. The projector, located at 
the juncture of the flat walls, projects 
on the huge, curved, triangular screen. 
The projection on the screen is reflected 
in mylar mirrors that fully cover the flat 
walls and .the floor—thus, a complete 
sphere of motion picture. 

By the time my return flight reached 
San Francisco, | was bursting to know 
all about how the movie was filmed, the 
special techniques and equipment in- 


Artist’s diagram of the interior of the Ecosphere theatre, showing relative positions of the 
projection lens, screen and mirrors. (BELOW RIGHT) Chuck Maisel (left) writer and director, 
and Jay Conner, cameraman, shown on location in Oregon for nature shooting. 


volved—as the realization of Ecosphere 
must have created some extraordinary 
problems. But they had been solved— 
how? | immediately set up an interview 
with Don Short, the executive producer 
for Walter Landor Associates, Chuck 
Maisel, the film’s writer and director, 
and Bob Graham, who had created the 
animation. We met aboard Landor’s 
unique headquarters, the Klamath, a 
converted ferryboat moored in San 
Francisco Bay. Their answers to my 
questions tell the story of Ecosphere—a 
concept untried until finished and a 
movie made on faith as sweeping as the 
theater itself. 


QUESTION: What persuaded you to try 
Ecosphere? 


SHORT: Donovan Worland had done 
his homework well. He convinced us 
that even though a lot of adaptation 
would be required to build a theater 
where the whole room “performs”, 
where everything except the audience 


would have to be hidden behind the 
screen, the technology to do it was 
available. We thought the idea was 
terrific. 


MAISEL: We were fortunate in that we 
had a client who trusted us enough to 
put up the money for something they 
couldn't see until it was finished. They 


saw and approved the script and story- 
board with virtually no changes. Then 
they waited until the answer print in the 
Ecosphere itself to see what they’d 
bought—no dailies, no interlock. They 
went on nothing but trust. 


QUESTION: How did you test the idea 
before shooting? 


MAISEL: We built a 1/5-scale model of 
Ecosphere to study all kinds of motion. 
For example: we filmed a ball on a 
string going back and forth, up and 
Continued on Page 845 


(LEFT) Key technicians at a work session. (Left to right) Robert Graham, animation designer; Donovan Worland, creator of the theatre concept; 
Chuck Maisel, writer and director; and Don Short, executive producer, review progress and discuss changes and alternate directions. 
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There are times when only the new Canon Scoopic 
16M can bring back the footage. Because it’s the truly 
professional 16mm reporter that goes anywhere you go. 

Far such anewsworthy camera, the Scoopic 16M is 
surprisingly light — less than 72 Ibs. And thoughtfully 
designed, so it’s completely natural to hold, to handle, 
to control. Yet, with all its compactness and 
maneuverability, the new Scoopic 16m is rock-stable, 
even onthe run. 

No wonder it’s the unique camera that’s perfect for 
television news and documentary work. Take a look 
through the viewfinder up above and you'll see for 
yourself what we mean. 

The TV frameline is clearly defined. So, even as you 
shoot the raw stuff, the end is always in sight. That 
means shooting remains under control in the fastest- 
moving circumstances. And you’re on the air sooner, 
with less editing or wasted footage. 

The reflex viewfinder is offset to the side of the 
camera body, and the view through it is now brighter 
than ever. An all-matte screen makes for faster | 
focusing anywhere in the frame, and also lets you 
check out multiple focusing points in advance, for 
faster and more accurate zooming once the action 
Starts. 

The eyepiece can be closed to prevent light 
backflow from altering your readings, and to maintain 
perfect exposures. The eyepiece is also optically 
adjustable, so you can work without eyeglasses, if 
you wish. 

Aservo-controlled automatic exposure system 
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(ASA 20 to 640) frees you for fast-changing situations, 
especially where light varies unavoidably and 
unexpectedly. But you can still work your exposures 
manually when you prefer. And you see your T-stop in 
the finder, along with under- and over-exposure 
warnings. So you know where you are at all times. 

The new built-in battery system helps to keep you 
going, too — through 1600 feet of film at 24 frames per 
second on asingle charge! The 12-volt NiCd is fully 
rechargeable in about 312 hours, and external power 
supplies can also be used. 

Filming speeds now include single frame as well as 
a range of 16 to 64 frames per second, bringing with 
them the potential for imaginative special effects — 
plus the ability to handle rough-motion filming without 
losing projection quality. 

The Scoopic 16M comes with a fast new f:1.8 Canon 
Macro Zoom lens. In addition to Canon’s unsurpassed 
reputation for sharpness, contrast and color accuracy, 
it has built-in macro capability. Focusing begins at 
3% inches from the front of the lens, and goes from 
here—to eternity. Focal length ranges from 12.5 to 
75mm, so you'll goin and out of the action with 
unparalleled smoothness at a zoom ratio of 6 to 1. 

Working professional or serious filmmaker, you’ll 
find the new Scoopic 16M a rugged, versatile, utterly 
dependable camera of high precision. It’s the sweet 
16, now sweeter. 

See your local authorized Canon dealer fora 
demonstration, or write directly to Canon for more 
information. 


Canon 


Canon USA, Inc., 10 Nevada Drive, Lake Success, N.Y. 11040 


Canon USA, Inc., 123 East Paularino Avenue, Costa Mesa, California 92626 
Canon Optics & Business Machines Canada, Ltd., 3245 American Drive, Mississauga, Ontario 


THE STORY BEHIND THE FILMING OF 


““YOUNG FRANKENSTEIN” 


Far-out special effects and glorious black-and-white photography 
help revive a famous monster for Mel Brooks’ latest zany satire 


By GERALD HIRSCHFELD, ASC 


“YOUNG FRANKENSTEIN” incor- 
porated more photographic and special 
effects than any other film I’ve ever 
worked on. The range was tremendous, 
from trick candle effects to half-a- 
million-volt electrical discharges, from 
low-hanging fog to torrential rain. 
Chases, explosions and fire of past films 
seemed like child’s play by comparison. 

One of the most difficult times of a 
new production, for me, is that time 
prior to the first set-up. It’s during this 
time that | must make commitments to 
the Art Director regarding my require- 
ments in getting the kind of look that | 
feel the film should have. Also, during 
this same period, meetings with special 
effects, scenic artists, wardrobe and, in 
this film, make-up are of great impor- 
tance; they all require a commitment. 
Of special consideration in approaching 
this film was the film laboratory, which 
had not processed a black and white 
film in over six years! But, beyond all 
the above, and of greatest importance, 
was my prime consideration: what was | 
going to do to make this film have a 
“special’’ look and also be one that 
would be right for the story? Looking 
back, now that it’s all finished, this is 
my story of the creation of the film, 
“YOUNG FRANKENSTEIN”. 

A very dear friend of mine often 
quotes: “Things happen for a reason; 
don’t be upset about what has just 
occurred.’’ How very true, | had just 


turned down a film about which | had 
bad vibrations, and there was no other 
job to turn to. | learned ‘‘the reason” 
the next day when | was called to have 
an interview with Mel Brooks, the direc- 
tor of “YOUNG FRANKENSTEIN”. 
How does a director interview a camera- 


man? Does he ask, “‘What stop do you 
usually shoot at?” Mr. Brooks knew of 
my screen credits, but he didn’t know if 
we'd get along as people. The relation- 
ship between a director and his camera- 
man is a very close one, and we had to 
be sure that we'd get along. At the time 
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(ABOVE RIGHT) The mood of the story is set by large doses of fog in an early Transylvanian scene from “YOUNG FRANKENSTEIN” (not to be 
confused with “ANDY WARHOL’S FRANKENSTEIN”, in current release). (BELOW LEFT) Huge elaborate reception hall conceived by Production 
Designer Dale Hennesy. The players were dwarfed by the 35-foot-high walls, 15-foot doors and the 6 by 10-foot fireplace. (RIGHT) The castle 
rooftop set, with operating platform that rises from pit below to the giant electrode. Note large dimmer bank in the foreground, a device not often 


seen in these days of color filming. 
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" (LEFT) Another special effect created on stage. The kites, used to harness lightning for the experiment, were blown by huge fans and guided to the 
studio grids by invisible piano wire. In the foreground is Igor (Marty Feldman), the good doctor’s assistant. (RIGHT) One of the many highlights of 
the film story, as Dr. Frankenstein causes lightning to channel down the huge electrical terminal into the body of his creation. Here the electrical 
discharge is real; it’s 500,000 volts jump to the nearest object, the dummy, and not to Gene Wilder, who plays Dr. Frankenstein. 


that a director interviews a cameraman, 
the cameraman, if he cares, interviews 
the director—hopefully unbeknownst to 
him. Mel Brooks began kidding me 
about some of my past films and so- 
called “‘errors’’ he felt I’d made. He 
asked me if | didn’t think that, in 
“DIARY OF A MAD HOUSEWIFE” 
the white tub in the bathroom was too 
bright, and didn’t the gels on the bed- 
room windows shimmer a bit in a 
breeze? At first, | took him seriously 
and was more than a little upset, until | 
realized he was doing his “‘thing’’ and 
pulling-my-leg, because there was no tub 
and the bedroom was an interior set 
that didn’t require window gels. So, | 
pulled his leg and said, “One more 
derogatory remark about my work and 
Ill leave.’ We understood each other 
and laughed; it was the beginning of 
what turned out to be a great work 
experience. 

At first, | balked at the decision to 


do the film in black and white; suggest- 
ing that perhaps we start in black and 
white, as the film opens in old-time 
Transylvania, and then segue into color 
as we go to modern-day Baltimore to 
meet young Dr. Frankenstein. But the 
director was firm and | soon realized, as 
| progressed more into the feeling of the 
film, that he was 100% correct. 

| started my career making black and 
white films, and moved right along with 
the industry as color became the new 
medium. I’m sure you recall that tele- 
vision started in black and white and 
progressed technologically to color. 
Now, we are, in a sense, all victims of 
advertising and, at present, reject the 
use of black and white films as archaic. 
But where in the “book of rules’’ does it 
say, ‘‘Make all motion pictures in 
color’’? If it was correct, as it was many 
years ago, to use a “soft focus” lens for 
a close-up, we don’t arbitrarily throw 
that out in favor of one so critically 


sharp, as the new lenses are, that the 
skin pores will show; we add diffusion 
to once again soften the lens. Similarly, 
if it’s right for a story to be photo- 
graphed in black and white we shouldn’t 
arbitrarily shoot it in color. | found, 
after viewing a few days of dailies, that 
the black and white not only seemed 
right, but it actually enhanced the feel- 
ing and mood of ‘“YOUNG FRANKEN- 
STEIN”. 

The premise of the film was one of 
satire, and all components complement- 
ed that aim. The entire cast was caught 
up with the spirit of satirical humor and 
added their thing to an original and 
extremely humorous script by Gene 
Wilder (Dr. Frankenstein) and Mel 
Brooks. | viewed dusted-off prints of 
the original “FRANKENSTEIN” and 
“THE BRIDE OF FRANKENSTEIN”, 
not to copy, but to satirize. | thought of 
the assortment of filters | hadn’t used in 
about eight years since my last black 


(LEFT) In the early morning hours Makeup Creator William Tuttle begins his ““monster” makeup on Peter Boyle. Here he starts applying the latex 
forehead piece that will create the enlarged frontal lobes common to all good monsters. It took two hours, originally, to attach all the necessary 
makeup and appliances with sufficient care to prevent it from showing on film. (RIGHT) Tuttle carefully applies a zipper appliance to Peter Boyle, 
as The Monster; so that he can be inspected internally without making a new wound. The frontal forehead has not yet been fully blended to Mr. 


‘ Boyle’s skin and eyes. 


(LEFT) Make-up creator William Tuttle, and special effects head Henry Millar, Jr. prepare the lifelike fibre-glass replica of the Monster, played by 
Peter Boyle. This head was attached to a dummy figure and used under the half-million-volt electrical discharge used “to create life’’. One man is 
working on the external look, while the other is adjusting the inner workings. (RIGHT) This is the fibre-glass head created by Tuttle, to help the 
effect of ‘‘the creation of life’’. Under the giant electrode, the head starts to glow and pulsate with light from within, which shows his skull bones, 
teeth and brain tissue. 
and white film, only to learn that we 
had no day exterior shots which would 
require filters. | was about to learn a 
new type of photography which had 
nothing to do with mood, or with 
composition, or with lighting, or sets; it 
had to do with photographing a “’joke’’. 
The “‘joke’’ was the whole purpose of 
setting up a scene, and if that didn’t 
come across there was no pay-off, but 
more about that a bit later. 

The first thing | felt obliged to settle 
was the manner in which the black and 
white negative would be processed. In 
creating a style for “YOUNG FRANK- 
ENSTEIN”, | decided that my satire on 
the 1931 look would be based on 
over-emphasizing the back-lights that 
were the style in those days, and to 
really do a black and white film—that is, 
keep the middle tones to a minimum; in 
other words, high contrast. | was able to 
draw upon past experience from the last 
black and white film that | photo- 
graphed, ““THE INCIDENT”. | request- 


(ABOVE LEFT) The special effect “dart gun” which can score a bulls eye on each and every shot. Compressed air hurls the darts to any 
pre-determined spot. (BELOW LEFT) Electrical wizard, Ken Strickfaden cautions the crew to stand clear before he starts sending hundred of 
thousands of volts flying through the studio. Mr. Strickfaden worked on the original “FRANKENSTEIN” in 1931; he brought, from storage, some 
of his old equipment and designed new extravaganzas for this film. (RIGHT) One of the newer electrical devices by Ken Strickfaden. The radial lines 
are not spokes of a wheel, but electrical discharges being flung out by the rotating glass and copper disc. 


(LEFT) Half hidden by the shower of flame and sparks, the Monster, center, climaxes an emotional moment of the story by inadvertantly hitting a 
switch with his flailing arms, almost destroying the old laboratory. (RIGHT) Having just channeled a half-million volts into the body of the Monster, 
Dr. Frankenstein closely examines him for signs of life. The body is still smouldering from the exposure to all that electrical current. 


ed that the exposure test be processed 

at varying gammas from .65 to .85. The 

effect of forced development of Double- 

X Negative #5222 gives an effective film 

speed increase of from one to two stops 

and also greatly increases the visual 

contrast; conversely, forced processing 

of Color Negative #5254 reduces the 

color saturation, or contrast, in direct 

proportion to the increase in film speed. 

| settled on a gamma of .80, which more 

than doubled the film speed to approxi- 

mately ASA500. This extra film 

sensitivity was put to good use in 

filming the dark gray, thirty-five-foot- 

high walls of the castle sets. At an 

average stop of T/4, | required a mini- 

mum of lighting equipment; to be exact, 

40 foot-candles more than sufficed. 

About a week after we began filming, 

the lab and | settled on a printer light of 

21, almost the mid-point on a range of 

50 printer lights; we stuck to it through- 

out the production. The _ director 

Continued on Page 840 

(ABOVE RIGHT) Director of Photography Gerald Hirschfeld, ASC confers with Makeup Creator Tuttle regarding the color and texture of skin for 
the Monster. (BELOW LEFT) Little Heidi goes sailing through the air into her second-story bedroom window. She was “flown” by wires which had 
to be concealed by means of careful lighting. (RIGHT) An example of the extremes to which the cinematographer had to go in order to properly 
light the Monster, without having the special lighting spill over onto the other actors. Here the key grip ties a small gobo to the already cluttered 
lamp. 


That’s right. The Beaulieu R16B(PZ) 
is only one of an entire family of light 
weight 16mm camera systems de- 
signed and manufactured by Beaulieu. 


Unique with the Beaulieu R16B(PZ) 
model is the built-in power zoom fea- 
ture which provides an infinitely variable 
zoom speed range with the most accu- 
rate fully automatic diaphragm control 
system insuring perfectly exposed 
shots every time. 


Although the extremely moderate 
price range of Beaulieu 16mm cameras 
might just be the first thing to “catch 
your eye” (since prices start at under 
$1300 for a 16mm body), we feel that 
the basic feature points alone will 
impress you the most. 


Like all Beaulieu 16mm camera 
systems, the R16B(PZ) offers: 
MIRROR REFLEX VIEWING 


BEHIND-THE-LENS GOSSEN 
EXPOSURE METER 


Just one of many 
Beaulieu 164mm 
camera systems) 


VARIABLE SPEED RANGE (2 to 64 fps) 
SYNC SPEEDS (24/25 fps) 
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The remarkably light weight, and 
easy to handle Beaulieu R16B(PZ) is 
ready to go wherever your next filming 
assignment takes you. The camera 
comes equipped with either an 
Angenieux 12-120mm or 17-68mm 
zoom lens...and, available separately, 
is a full line of professional 16mm 
accessories for use with the R16B(PZ) 
camera. 


ET To find out more about the Beaulieu 
@ rremmaecleeniye R 


16B(PZ) model (as well as the entire 
family of Beaulieu 16mm motion 
picture cameras), please write us. We 
will be more than happy to send you a 
full color descriptive brochure on the 
Beaulieu 16mm camera systems. 


CINEMA <> Beauliou 


A DIVISION OF HERVIC CORPORATION 
General Office: 14225 Ventura Blvd., 
Sherman Oaks, California 91403. 


What kind of nut would buy a brand 
new camera from a rental specialist? 


A very smart nut. Because a 
rental specialist can save you 
money — and do things for you 
— that ordinary dealers can’t. 


Look at the facts. 
F&B/Ceco is the largest rental 
house in the motion picture 
industry. So we must buy 
cameras and other gear in 
huge quantities. As a result, 
we get special discounts from 
certain manufacturers. Prices 
that are below normal dealer 
cost. And it pays us to pass 
the savings on when you buy a 
camera from us. Because while 
we may not make a big profit, 
you'll want to come back to 
rent or buy other equipment 
from us. 


You get the widest choice, too. 
We have to keep a rental 
inventory in excess of 
$6,000,000 on hand. At all 
times. That means we order 
continuously from every 
important manufacturer in the 
industry. Cameras alone 
include names like Arriflex, 
Auricon, Beaulieu, Bell & 
Howell, Bolex, Canon, 

CP-16 Reflex, Eclair, 
Frezzolini and many others. 
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You get a double guarantee. 
It’s the best in the business. 
Any new camera you buy from 
us is guaranteed by the 
manufacturer and by us. 

If you’re not satisfied with the 
maker’s service or you can’t 
wait for their service, 
F&B/Ceco will take care of 
the problem for you. With 
one of the biggest, best- 
equipped, best-trained team 
of technicians you'll find 
anywhere. 


What it all adds up to is: 

you must be pleased with your 
purchase. Pleased with the 
savings, with the service and 
with F&B/Ceco. Because we 
want your repeat business. 
We want you to come back. 


Make us prove it. 


Shop around and call us last. 


Phone Toll Free 
(800) 223-5829 and ask for 
Ron Groen. 


We want you to come back. 
CECO 


THE RENTAL SPECIALIST 
SALES — SOS DIVISION 


315 West 43rd St., New York, N.Y. 10036 
Phone: (212) 586-1420 
7051 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 90038 
(213) 466-9361 
Phone Toll Free (800) 223-5829. 
In New York State Phone Collect (212) 586-1420 


THE 5th ANNUAL U.S.C. 
FILM CORNFERENICE 


Top professionals from every key discipline of film production meet with 
cinema students to tell it like it is in the for-real world of movie-making 


The 5th Annual U.S.C. Film Confer- 
ence, held recently in Hoffman Hall on 
the campus of the University of South- 
ern California, provided a forum within 
which top professionals of the Holly- 
wood motion picture industry, in a 
series of five seminars, exchanged ideas 
with, and answered questions for, gath- 
erings of cinema students and film 
buffs. 

Though not quite as well attended as 
in previous years, the Conference did 
give those attending an overview of the 
professional film-making scene—includ- 
ing the seldom-discussed blood, sweat 
and tears aspects of it. 

The first seminar, THE PRO- 
DUCERS, was hosted by Daily Variety 


film critic Art Murphy and included 


Bob Evans, Alex Jacobs, Ross Hunter 
and Robert Radnitz. 
The second seminar, THE. DIREC- 


TORS, was: hosted by Los Angeles: 


Times film critic Charles Champlin and 
included Ralph Bakshi, Martin Ritt and 
Alex Singer. 

The third seminar, 
FORMERS, was hosted by film critic- 
historian-cinema: professor Arthur 
Knight and included Jack Lemmon, 
Jack Nicholson, Ellen Burstyn, Maximil- 
ian Schell and Maria Schell. 


THE’ “PER- 


The fourth seminar, THE WRITERS, 
was hosted by screenwriter-college pro- 
fessor William Froug and included David 
Ward (“THE STING”), John Milius 
(“DILLINGER”.. “JUDGE: ROY 
BEAN”), and Gloria Katz and Willard 
Huyck (“AMERICAN GRAFFITI”). 

The fifth seminar was a kind of 
free-for-all and included a mixed bag of 
some of those who had appeared on 
previous seminars. 

Although all of the seminars were 
interesting—even' entertaining—the one 
which really got down to cases and 
seemed to offer the most substance to 
those attending was that devoted to 
THE PRODUCERS. 

Space limitations .preclude publica- 
tion of an entire transcript’ of that 
seminar, but what follows are highlights 
excerpted from the program: 


ART MURPHY: This panel may be the 
least understood of all of them. The 
Producer is the entrepreneur, the .co- 
ordinator, the promoter, the hustler— 
call him what you may. Producers come 
in various shapes and sizes and, after 50 
years, nobody is really sure: what they 
do—or what they’re supposed to do— 
but some of them do it better than 
others. Some of them succeed. better 


Morning and afternoon sessions of the 5th Annual U.S.C. Film Conference were held in the 
auditorium of Hoffman Hall on the campus of the University of Southern California in Los 
Angeles. In the evenings, premiere screenings of outstanding new feature films were shown in the 
University’s Bovard Auditorium. The Conference enjoyed whole-hearted support from the 


Hollywood film industry. 


than others, and not necessarily for the 
right reasons. We have with us on our 
panel today a man who supervises 35 to 
40 million dollars worth of production 
every year, the Senior Executive Vice 
President in charge of all production for 
Paramount. Pictures—Robert Evans. 
Next we have the producer of 46 
pictures over the past twenty years, 43 
of which have been financially success- 
ful. His credits cover the spectrum from 
low-budget escapism to high-budget es- 
capism—Ross Hunter. Next we have a 
producer who comes the closest to what 
| call “Walt Disney-plus’’. He has a feel 
and the heart for what is called “the 
Family Film.” He believes in all-age 
entertainment with a little bit of fiber, a 
little bit of social consciousness, pic- 
tures such as his production of 
“SOUNDER”, one of the most success- 
ful films of its type ever made—Robert 
Radnitz. Finally, we have a writer-pro- 
ducer whose writing credits include 
“POINT BLANK” and “HELL IN THE 
PACIFIC”. He has worked in European 
film-making and is currently producing 
for television—Alex Jacobs. 

Since these. gentlemen represent, 
more or less, a cross-section of produc- 
ers with different. financial budgets, 
different problems, different goals, | 
think I'll ask the first question of a 
person who is the least typical of 
today’s independent producer. I'd like 
Bob Evans to try to explain to me and 
you—and maybe to himself—why, in 
1974, anybody would like to be re- 
sponsible for 30 or 40 million dollars 
worth of pictures each year, the success 
of which he will never get complete 
credit for, but the failures of which he 
will be permitted to take the blame for. 


EVANS: Thanks for the easy question. 
I’ve done this job for eight years now, as 
you know. It is a thankless job, but a 
very exciting one. | feel that part of my 
insides goes into every picture that 
comes out of Paramount. The batting 
average in any studio is the same as it is 
in baseball. If you bat 300, you're a 
star. | think that if we hit with one out 
of every three pictures, we’re doing 
well. Some years we hit better than that 
and some years we hit less. You get 
keyed up ina job like mine. I’m keyed 
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up to the point where, if | were fired 
from my job or put out to pasture or let 
out to do one picture every two or three 
years, | don’t know whether my me- 
tabolism could take it or not. You get 
used to being involved with lots of 
pictures, lots of responsibility, lots of 
yelling, mostly aggravation. It’s screwed 
up my personal life. It has not given me 
the happiness | would like to have, but 
I’m used to it now and that’s part of the 
action. | enjoy the action of being head 
of the studio at Paramount. Possibly 
that’s egotistical. Maybe it implies a lack 
of character. I’m not happy about it, 
but | enjoy the action. Fortunately, 
under the new contract | have, I‘ll be 
allowed to make one picture a year 
under my own name, and how well that 
will work out | don’t know. | don't 
mind the job | have. It kills all my 
personal life, but | wouldn’t want to 
give it up. 


MURPHY: Now, at the opposite ex- 
treme, Bob Radnitz will select a project 
and be prepared to devote two or three 
years of his life to that and nothing else. 
Bob, do you ever think that while you 
are immersed in a project, something 
equally interesting has come along and 
that you might have missed the boat? Is 
there any temptation to start revving up 
in volume? 


RADNITZ: I’m rewing a little bit. 


Things do come along that | would like 
to do and | sometimes miss them. | 
remember initially reading excerpts of 


“CONRACK” in Life magazine. | 
rushed to try to get it, but it had been 
bought already. | think this happens 
whether you‘re making one picture or 
20, but the only way / can really 
work—and work the way | want to 
work—is to do one thing at a time. | 
don’t know how to do it any other way. 


MURPHY: Ross, you’re also a one-pic- 
ture-at-a-time person, but when you 
select that one film, do you have alter- 
natives, or do you just plunge into 
whatever you think is a good idea and 
the hell with whatever else is around at 
the time? 


HUNTER: Well, material is so hard to 
find today that when you find a piece 
of material that you feel really has a 
chance, you work very diligently on 
that particular project. When | was 
working on “AIRPORT” | was very 
excited about it, mainly because | felt it 
was time for audiences to see something 
other than the “EASY RIDER” type of 
movie. It was a great challenge because, 
from the technical standpoint, it was an 
almost impossible movie to make. Prior 


to “AIRPORT”, my theory was to be 
working on four or five projects. Then, 
when youve got a good script, and can 
cast them and the budget is right, put 
them into work. That is really the way | 
like to work. But | like home base—/ 
like working out of a major studio, so 
that | can develop ideas and projects. | 
read a lot and hope that my next 
project will be the right one. You never 
know. What | try to do is the type of 
movie that nobody else is doing at that 
particular time. 


MURPHY: Alex Jacobs is the type of 
working writer-producer that these 
other gentlemen, from time to time, 
might engage to work on a specific 
project. Based on your experience here 
and abroad, Alex, would you rather 
work for a major studio, an independent 
company, or just try to bootstrap one 
project after the other? 


JACOBS: Well, | think it depends al- 
most entirely on what the project is and 
why you want to make it. It might be 
argued that in the future more and more 
films will be made inside the studio 
because “naturalism,” in the sense of 
social realism, might go, because televi- 
sion is doing more and more of it. | 
think that if any sort of film industry is 
going to survive, it has got to go more 
and more towards the imaginative, more 
and more away from so-called natural- 
ism. But | think a lot depends on what 
sort of film you are after. If you are 
after a film of imagination, a science-fic- 
tion picture, a film of the macabre, an 
“EXORCIST,” it does seem to me that 
you need the facilities of studios. Not 
really because of backgrounds, but be- 
cause very often they contain crafts- 
men, particularly the Hollywood 
studios. One of the surprising things 
about coming here was to find so many 
people defensive about their own indus- 
try. It seems to me that it’s an extraor- 
dinary, avant garde industry, in a certain 
sense. There isn’t a single technical 
advancement that has been made in 
cinema throughout the world that 
didn’t come from Hollywood. Not one, 
and if you think back, there isn’t one 
innovation in filming method—fast film 
stocks, lenses, sound, cranes, rear-pro- 
jection, one after another—that didn’t 
come out of this country, this town. So, 
if you’re making the kind of film that 
requires complex technical facilities, 
quite obviously a studio is needed. But 
if you’re going to make a more personal 
film, it may very well be that working 
outside the studio’ is better—if only 
because the studio may not quite under- 
stand what you're doing. In the studios, 
we’re working with industrialists these 
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days. One of the saddest things today is 
that there are simply less and less real 
producers. If you omit the packagers 
and the get-rich-quick boys, there are 
very few true producers—guys who can 
act as tough, sympathetic sounding 
boards for the others working on a 
picture. A producer can very well be the 
rock against which everyone can bang 
their heads, and there aren’t that many 
of that sort of personality around. In 
our business there are more and more 
guys who actually know nothing about 
film. 


EVANS: I'd like to comment on a 
remark that Alex made. He said that 
people in Hollywood are defensive 
about themselves—which is very true. A 
lot of my work involves traveling 
around the world. | have to go to 
Madrid, London, Rome, Paris, Mexico 
City—various places that are also some- 
times considered to be film capitals of 
the world. And, without exception, 
there isn’t an artist that I’ve met—a 
producer, director or writer—who 
wouldn't like to come to Hollywood to 
work. Hollywood really is the film 
capital of the world, and | think that it 
has become more and more the film 
capital of the world in recent years. 
When | first took my job | went to work 
in London as production head. The 
people who had just taken over our 
company thought that London was 
where the action was. Everything was 
going to come out of London. | always 
wanted to come back here, but our 
management felt that that’s where the 
action would be, because nothing was 
happening in Hollywood at the time. 
Within two or three years that changed 
and, in the last five years, Hollywood 
has become more and more important 
and more attractive to creative talents in 
the motion picture industry around the 
world. It’s exciting to know that Holly- 
wood really is the capital of the world’s 
film industry and there’s no getting 
away from it. Even the attitudes of the 
people working in the Hollywood indus- 
try are different. If you work in New 
York on a film, your workers’ attitudes 
there are down and they are looking at 
the clock for the 6 o'clock break. 
They’re tough with their unions. The 
guys out here all love their work and 
they all feel part of the film community 
and | think that shows in the work that 
is done out here. In the days to come 
Hollywood is going to become more and 
more important as a film capital. And | 
think it is good for you people to know 
that, because you are living here and |, 
think this is where the action is going to, 


be. 


Continued on Page 812 
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ARRIFLEX 


Arriflex 16 S/B, 12 x 120 Angenieux (steel 
bayonet) mount lens, new miniature 
DuroPack battery, charger, motor, 
cable $4,900.00 

Arriflex 16 S/B, 12 x 120 Angenieux 
(standard Bay), new miniature 
DuroPack battery, charger, motor, 
cable $4,595.00 

Arriflex 16 S/B, 10 x 100 Vario-Sonnar 
(steel bayonet) motor, mini Duro- 

Pack battery, charger, motor, cable... new $5,000.00 

Arriflex 16 S/B, 17.5 x 70 Angenieux 
zoom lens, motor, new miniature 
DuroPack battery, charger, cable, 
new body 

Arriflex 16 BL w/12 x 120 Ang. Power 
zoom, Universal motor, matte box, 
Cine 60 power belt, 400’ magazine, 
filters, dioptres, large alum. case... . 


used lens $3,900.00 


used $4,999.00 


ACCESSORIES FOR ARRI 16S 


Arriflex AC synch motor, 24 fps 
w/power pack ac used (like new) 
Arri governor-controlled motor . . . never used 
Arri variable-speed motor. . . new from display 
Arri periscopic finder new from display 
Arri 400’ mag new from display 
Arri 400’ torque motor... . new from display 
Arri 16 BL 400’ magazine 
Arri 16 BL Universal lens housing 
Arri mount, 12 x 120 Ang. w/steel mount 
original Arriflex lens 
Arri mount, 10 x 100 vario-sonnar w/steel 
mount, original Arriflex lens $1,399.00 
Xenon 50 F2 Arri mount $ 99.00 
Cine-Xenon 16 F2 Arri mount $ 200.00 
Planar 50 F2 (Arri) $ 200.00 
Planar 25 F2 (Arri) : 200.00 
$ 


450.00 
345.00 
249.00 
499.00 
269.00 
289.00 
439.00 
399.00 


RPRARAAARNSH 


$1,199.00 


Kilfitt 300mm 99.00 
129.00 


NEW ARRI ITEMS 


Small compartment case for Arri 16 S/B, 
accepts Arri 16 S/B with zoom lens 
and other small accessories. 
Cat. #332-003 Our price 
Large compartment case for Arri 16 S/B, 
takes cameras with 400’ mags, torque 
motor, zoom lens, etc. 
Cat. #332-004 
8V/12V DC Duro-Pack Power Supply 
(from 110-120-volt AC) 
Cat. #339-370 Our price $ 295.00 


Write for brochures on above equipment. 
BEAULIEU 


All our Beaulieu cameras are sold with 
One-year unconditional guaranty against 
mechanical and optical defects. 


Beaulieu 16 electric body only used $ 650.00 
Beaulieu 16 auto w/12 x 120 Angenieux 

auto, elec. grip, 1000 ma battery, 

charger, Haliburton alum. case... likenew $1,699.00 
Beaulieu 16 auto w/12 x 120 Angenieux 

power zoom with electric grip, 1000 ma 

battery, charger, Haliburton alum. 

like new,demo $1,999.00 

Beaulieu 16 auto w/12.5 x 75 Angenieux 

with electric grip, 1000 ma battery, 

charger, Haliburton alum. 


Our price $ 260.00 


new, discontinued $1,499.00 
Beaulieu 16 auto w/17 x 68 Angenieux 
w/electric grip, 1000 ma battery, 
charger, Haliburton alum. 
new, discontinued $1,199.00 
Beaulieu 16ES w/12 x 100 Berthoit zoom 
w/1000 ma battery, charger, electric 
grip, Haliburton alum. case 
Beaulieu 2008 w/8 x 64 Ang. ........ used 


like new $1,399.00 
$ 


299,00 


operation focus and diaphragm controls, 
renders camera virtually silent. Camera 
floats on rubber-mounting plate, lens is 
behind heavy optical glass door. 


used Write for price. 


Leopod to hand-hold blimped camera 


used Write for price. 


EDITING EQUIPMENT 


Guillotine M2T2 Splicer 

Presto Splicer w/many spare parts. . . 
Presto Splicer. 

Maier-Hancock 816 Splicer 
Maier-Hancock 816 Splicer 
Maier-Hancock 8165S Splicer 
Maier-Hancock 1635 Splicer 
Moviscop 16 Editor 

Minette 16 Editor 

Minette S-5 Sup-8 Editor 

Minette 16 Rewinds (pair) 

Guillotine Super-8 Splicer 
Minette/Hervic Super-8 Tape Splicer . . . . new 
$.0.S. 16mm Editor. Value $400.00. . like new 
Kodak 16 Editor w/rewinds ...all metal... used 


RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


Sony 770/4 recorder 
Nagra II! w/case, cords, 3-mike 
Nagra mixer 
Uher 4400 w/ni-cads, mike, charger. . 
Sennheiser 815 shotgun mike 
Sony ECM-50 mint-never used 
Electro-Voice DL 42 shotgun mike 
Sennheiser MD 406 
Sony six-channel mixer 
Uher 4000 w/Rangertone 
Uher 1200 w/nicads, charger, case, 
microphone 
Uher 1200 w/nicads, charger, case, 
microphone 
Stellavox SP7 like new 
Amega-A2 w/Dolby Recorder/Reproducer 
300-MIL edge track 


PROJECTORS 


Bell & Howell 15528 auto-thread, 
16mm sound 


like new 
like new 
like new 


like new 
like new 
like new 


like new 


like new 


used 

Bolex 421 w/zoom opt. mag. ........ new 
Bauer P5 w/cases, 16 opt. mag. .... like new 
Bauer P6 Marc 300 
Bauer P6 Synchron 
Sonorex 16/16 interlock projector .... 
Sonorex 16/16 interlock projector 
Eiki 16mm sound, auto thread ... 
Eiki 16mm (Model 1.A.V. 1520) 

Xenon-300 lamp 
Eiki 16mm sound 
RCA Model 400, 16mm sound like new 
Bell & Howell 16mm silent “Statesman” . . used 
Heurtier 16mm sound opt. mag. ... like new 
Heurtier P6-24 w/sound base 
Bell & Howell Jan 16 w/extra speaker .. . 
Devry Jan 16 
RCA 16mm sound (green) 
Siemens 16/16 interlock projector 

w/synchronious motor and cases . . like new 


BELL & HOWELL 


Bell & Howell 16mm 70 DL w/3 lenses 

Bell & Howell 16mm HR 

Bell & Howell 16mm DR w/lens 
and grip 

Bell & Howell 70 HR w/25mm F 1.9 
w/large original case, holds motors 
and 400’ mags 


never used 


LENSES 
12 x 120 Angenieux C mount 


139.00 
289.00 
219.00 
179.00 
225,00 
266.00 
329.00 
179.00 
143.00 
69.00 
36.00 
10.00 
8.00 
189,00 
119.00 
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$ 465.00 


$1,689.00 
$ 500.00 
$ 500.00 
$ 105,00 
$ 209.00 
$ 39.00 
$ 79.00 
$ 249.00 


$1,199.00 


$ 889.00 
$1,599.00 


used Write for price 


$ 499.00 
$ 499.00 


$ 369.00 


$1,600.00 
$ 789.00 
$ 999.00 
$1,199.00 
$3,200.00 
$3,700.00 
$ 600.00 


$2,000.00 
389.00 
289.00 
189.00 
589.00 
389.00 
489.00 
289,00 
249.00 


$2,900.00 


$ 279.00 


$ 489.00 
$ 289.00 


$ 389.00 


$ 959.00 


BOLEX 


Bolex H16 EBM Camera, complete 
w/power grip, battery, charger 
Bolex H16 SBM body 
Bolex H16 Rex 5 body 
Bolex H16 M body 
Bolex ESM motor 
Bolex grip w/batt. compt........... new 
Bolex 12-volt battery 
Bolex battery charger 
Bolex 400’ Mag 
Bolex torque motor 
Bolex large alum. case, holds camera, 
motor, 400’ Mags, etc. ....... like new 
Bolex MST motor w/rechargeable 
battery pack 
Bolex MST motor 
Bolex rechargeable power pack 
Bolex Unimotor 
Bolex Super Titler w/accessories .. . 
Bolex Rex-O-Fader 
Bolex 16 body 
Bolex H8 Rex-4 w/Vario-Switar 8 x 36 
Bolex H8 Rx w/6.5 x 52 Ang. lens 
converted to Super-8 
Bolex H8 Rx w/3 lenses, 12.5 Switar, 
36 Switar, 75 Yvar like new 


LIGHT METERS 


ARPAAAHKHAMNSH An PAPRHRAAAAAAASH 


Ff A 


Weston Master 6 
Spectra Combi-500 
Spectra Combi-500 
Spectra Professional 
Gossen Luna Pro 


Minolta Auto Spot 1° 
Honeywell Pentax 1°/21 Spotmeter 
Sekonic Studio deluxe 


All above complete with leather cases. 


LIGHTING 


Colortran Mini-Pro Kit (alum. case) 
Colortran Minilite 6 


PAPAAHAHAKHHKHSH 


360.00 
45.00 
48.00 
66.00 
73.00 

249.00 

299.00 

9.00 
99.00 


Hervic #6 lighting kit 
Cinema Products Aero kit 
GE DYH lamps 

Sylvania SG77 Rech. sun gun 


TRIPODS 


Hervic (NCE) Tripod w/fluid head . . 

Hervic (NCE) Triangle like new 32.00 

Hervic (NCE) Triangle w/loops .... like new 42.00 

Hervic Sta Sets w/3 rubber pods 9.00 

Hervic Hydrofluid, head only like new 289.00 

Hervic “Super Mini Tripod” made by NCE, 
fluid head and lightweight wood/metal 
legs 

Miller Super-8 fluid head 

Miller Model “F” fluid head 


PARRA AAAHS 


like new 389.00 


389.00 
103.00 
225.00 
309.00 
Miller Super-8 fluid head w/legs 210.00 
Miller Model “‘F’’ fluid head 
w/ball joint, legs 
Miller Model “Pro” tripod w/Pro 
head, ball joint 
Bolex tripod, adjustable column, 
ball joint and pan head 
Tri-Lock tripod quick-release 
Jones Pro shoulder pod 
Gun Stock for still or movie camera 
Cinema Products CPT-24 fluid head 


399.00 
515.00 


169.00 
9.95 
50.00 
10.95 


An RPAAHA fn An RARAAHSH 


449.00 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Wata Pocket Rangefinder 16.00 


LA 90024 
1/2 BLOCK S. OF UCLA IN WESTWOOD 
MAIL & PHONE ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


Staticmaster 1” brush 5.00 
Staticmaster 3” brush 10.00 
Hernard 3D title letter set 

over 1000 upper and lower-case 
: characters complete 26.00 
ane ee Fiber shipping case for 2000’ reels, 16mm... . 3.00 
129.00 Stevens motor for Bolex 16 49.00 


395.00 -A- 
25,00 FIBERBILT ADAPT-A-CASES 


25.00 Most complete line of sizes and styles of “hard”-type cases, 
50.00 Exclusive tongue-and-groove movable partitions covered with 
39.00 %" polyurethane foam interlock with each other and the 
189.00 padded sidewalls of the case in slots 1” apart. Can be easily 
79.00 rearranged. Fully insulated against heat, cold, dust, and 
79.00 shock. Heavy-duty steel locks, hinges, and unbreakable 
69.00 handles, Cases sold with partitions, Extra partitions avail- 
69.00 able as listed. Choice of vulcanized fiber, aluminum, or 
50.00 ABS plastic construction. All sizes shown are in inches. 


27.00 
36.00 
45,00 
36.00 


$1,059.00 
$ 369.00 
$ 369.00 


499.00 12 x 120 Angenieux Arri mount 
639.00 13 x 100 F2.0 Pan Cinor Zoom 
199.00 16 x 130 F2,7 Pan Cinor Zoom 
199.00 9.5 x 95 Angenieux zoom C mount 
59.00 with Cine-60 Power zoom att... . 
59.00 75mm Macro-Schneider C mount 
89.00 150 Kilar C mount or Arri mount 
29.00 18-86mm RX Switar OE F2.5........ used 
35.00 3-ft. closeup for Switar 86 lens 
5%-ft. closeup for Switar 86 lens 
169,00 13mm F1.5 Elgeet wide angle 
6” F4.5 Cooke Telekinic 
6” F2.7 Angenieux 
= 4" F3.5 SOM Berthiot Cinor 
75.00 25mm F.0-95 Soligor C mount 
29.00 16mm F2 Schneider Xenon 
35.00 50mm F1.4 Switar AR 


Beaulieu 4008 ZM w/8 x 64 Ang 
Beaulieu 4008 ZMIl w/6 x 66 Ang 
Beaulieu Mar8G, w/6.5 x 52 Ang. . .. 
Beaulieu 200'/16mm magazine 
Beaulieu electric grip 
Beaulieu 500ma battery 
Beaulieu 1000 ma battery 
Beaulieu 50 ma charger 
Beaulieu 90ma charger 
Beaulieu 60-cycle synch pulse generator 
for 16 cameras 
Beaulieu 60-cycle synch pulse generator 
for Super-8 cameras 
Beaulieu AC adapter—can be used 
for Super-8 and 16 cameras 
Beaulieu slide/title holder for 8x64... . 
Beaulieu slide/title holder for 6x 66 ... . used 
Beaulieu 16 news w/12 x 120 Ang. self-blimped 
auto exposure, power zoom, 200’ film loads 
automatically in body (no magazines), 
‘quick-charge battery and quick charger 
with double-system module and synch 
pulse generator, large fitted case 
like new—complete outfit 
Beaulieu 16 news w/12 x 120 Ang. self-blimped 
auto exposure, power zoom, 200’ film loads 
automatically in body (no magazines), quick- 
charge battery and quick charger with sirtgle- 
system sound module and amplifier for 
magnetic sound on film, fitted case 
like new—complete outfit $5,899.00 
Write for brochures on above cameras. 


Century Custom Blimp (aluminum) for Beaulieu 
R16B w/200’ mag. with hand grip, camera 


HOURS: MONDAY 9-9, TUES.—SAT. 9-6 


@B 477-9569 879-9616 


927 WESTWOOD BLVD. 


EXPERT SERVICE AT DISCOUNT PRICES 


HIGH TRADEINS « 
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Berthiot Hyper Pan attachment for 
17-85 Pan Cinor used compact 
2.8" F2.8 Taylor Hobson Telekinic 
2.8" F2.5 Cooke Panchrotal 
50mm F1.5 Angenieux 
75mm F1.9 Switar 
9.5-57mm Angenieux F1.6 
25mm F1.4 Cooke 
10 F1.8 Cinegon C mount 
50 F2.0 Cine Xenon C mount 
40mm Macro Kilar 
17 x 85 Compact Zoom 
17 x 68 Angenieux Zoom w/finder . . .like new 
Century 16mm Duplikin freeze frame unit .. . 
17 x 85 Pan Cinor F2 w/finder 
17 x 85 Pan Cinor F2 w/finder, 
Cine special mount 


39.00 
79.00 
79.00 
249.00 
89.00 — 
1,389.00 45.00 

59.00 ; 
159.00" HALLIBURTON CASES 

119.00 Sale 

119.00 Price 
199,00 21 x 17 x 7% (silver only) $ 75.00 
689.00 18 x 13 x 6 (silver or black) $ 56.00 
60.00 21 x 13 x 6.5 (silver or black) $ 66.00 
499.00 26 x 18 x 9 (silver or black) $ 88.00 
24 x 18 x 7 (silver or black) $ 84.00 


Shipping charges not included in prices. 


$5,369.00 


fn PARAAAAAAAARAMHANSH PAPRARAAAAAAAHAHAHNH 


349.00 


eee 
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U.S.C. CONFERENCE 
Continued from Page 809 


HUNTER: I'd also like to add a positive 
word for the potential professional film- 
makers in our audience. You're not 
interested in the mistakes of the past or 
what we don’t have. | think you're 
interested in what we do have, and we 
have a hell of a lot. Mainly, we have an 
audience—that we know. If we give 
them what they want, they're going to 
go out to see films like they’ve never 
gone out before. | don’t know exactly 
what people mean when they speak of a 
“personal” film. All films are personal. 
There has to be a reason why you do a 
film—unless you're just a packager. 
That’s seriously a danger to the film 
industry today, the cynical attitude of 
the packager. | called a producer of that 
type the other day to talk to him and | 
asked, “What are you doing in your 
office?” He said, “Well, my picture is on 
location.” | said, “Your picture is on 
location and you're sitting in your 
office?” And he said, “Sure, | got my 
$100,000—and that’s it.” All of you 
who want to be producers take note: | 
beg to disagree with those people who 
think that the producer is dying out. | 
think the producer is coming back 
stronger than ever before—and will have 
to, if this industry is to exist. Because 
costs are going so high, temperaments 


are flaring, people are in categories 
where they actually don’t belong—and | 
think that the producer has to be 
there—not just as a buffer, but as the 
man who puts the strings on the tapes- 
try and makes it all work. We're in a 


commercial business. We’re in it to 
please that public which we hope will 
buy what we’re giving them, and if we 
forget that and allow the packager to 
come in and take over, we’re in trouble. 
For example, if my sister, who knows 
nothing about producing, found a story 
and got Steve McQueen to agree to do 
it, | daresay every movie studio would 
be interested, and my sister, all of a 
sudden, would be a producer. | think 
that the greatest excitement in produc- 
ing comes from learning your craft right 
from the beginning, right from the 
bottom. Learn about it. 


JACOBS: | think it’s important to 
realize that the cinema, which was 
formerly a mass medium, is becoming 
less and less a mass medium. A mass 
medium is only popular when it mirrors 
what the audience wishes to see. A film 
that isn’t popular draws only a small 
audience because, very often, it’s either 
a private vision, or it doesn’t reflect 
where an audience is at. Therefore, 
highly successful films have to be 
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studied—no matter whether you think 
they're crap, or bad art, or calculated 
entertainment. Put simply, if a film like 
“SOUND OF MUSIC” makes a huge 
amount of money, it’s more than simply 
schmaltz; it’s more than simply pap— 
because you can’t make that sort of 
money simply by giving them pap. If 
you consider a film like “LOVE 
STORY”, with due respect to Bob 
Evans, | would argue that one of the 
most interesting things about the film 
was its underlying Cinderella wish-ful- 
fillment theme—and that’s a very impor- 
tant element to remember when one is 
making a mass medium movie. The 
story line of “LOVE STORY” can be 
summed up by saying that it’s about a 
lovely, beautiful, talented, poor, young 
girl who meets a rich, young schmuck, 
turns him into a rich, young mensch, 
and then dies—leaving the memory of 
her sacrifice in his heart for the rest of 
his days. A film with that kind of theme 
can have some sensual values of senti- 
ment that strike a very deep chord in 
the audience. They are very important 
reminders of certain truths, and ““LOVE 
STORY” touches very complex ele- 
ments there. 


RADNITZ: Id like to say a word in 
relation to Bob Evans and “LOVE 
STORY”. What Alex has been talking 
about is for me the proof that negates 
the whole argument that a good picture 
is not a personal vision. You know, 
somebody else could have read “LOVE 
STORY” and said, “It’s a crock!” | 
don’t know Bob Evans that well, but 
/’‘m sure he must have read that material 
and totally believed in it. He saw some- 
thing exciting in it, and was his personal 
vision. Lots of other people could have 
read that same material and said, ‘Hell, 
|! don’t see anything in it.’’ When | 
taught English, | used to give an 
example to my class, and I‘d like to 
repeat it here. Let’s say that you have a 
story line about a guy who has just 
come back from college. He comes 
home and finds out that his old man has 
been knocked off, possibly by his 
mother and the guy she’s now living 
with. His girl friend has gone bananas 
and he doesn’t know what the hell to 
do. Now, you could take that story line 
and write a piece of crap—or you could 
also write “Hamlet’.. What it comes 
down to is somebody’s personal vision 
about a piece of material—and hewing 
to it, and saying, “I’m going to do that 
damned thing. | don’t care what any- 
body else feels about it.” 


EVANS: I'd just like to answer Bob, if | 
may, for a moment. The story behind 
how “LOVE STORY” was made is 


interesting and | think you'll enjoy it. 
When we first got the property, we 
offered it to John Voight, who said, “‘! 
wouldn’t do this piece of crap for 
anything.”’ Instead, he did a picture 
called “THE ALL-AMERICAN BOY”, 
which never got distributed. The next 
person | offered the picture to was Beau 
Bridges, who read it and said, ‘This is 
trash. | won’t have anything to do with 
it.” Instead, he did a picture called 
‘‘THE CHRISTIAN LICORCE 
STORE”, which never got distributed. 
The next person | offered the picture to 
was Michael Sarrazin. He read it and 
wouldn’t even return our phone calls. 
Instead, he did a picture called ““THE 
SWEET RIDE”, which wasn’t released. 
Here are three actors who are fairly 
bright guys, and all of them looked at 
the picture as a piece of junk. Then we 
offered “LOVE STORY” to directors. 
The first director was Larry Peerce, who 
walked off the film and said, “I couldn’t 
put my name on it.”” He made a picture 
called “THE HUNTING PARTY”, 
which they’ve never released. The next 
director signed for it was Tony Harvey, 
but after a month of working on it, he 
said, ‘I’m disgusted with even touching 
this piece of dreck.’’ He walked off and 
we never saw him again, but he made a 
picture afterwards which was never re- 
leased. 


MURPHY: The moral of this story is: 
don’t screw around with Bob Evans. 


EVANS: | finally signed Arthur Hiller— 
who was our seventh choice—to direct 
the film, but we still had no leading guy 
to play the part. We tested unknowns 
and the only unknown we didn’t test 
was Ryan O'Neal. We finally made a test 
of him, however, and when Arthur saw 
it, he said, “I’m not going to make this 
picture with Ryan O’Neal. It would be 
‘Peyton Place Revisited.’ | won't make 
the picture. I'll walk off.” He walked 
off, but four days later came back under 
duress—which is something that happens 
when a producer steps in. The fact is 
that if we had used anybody else but 
Ryan O’Neal, the piece wouldn't have 
worked. Ryan, in that particular piece, 
had a very special quality, but the 
director used Ryan only under duress. 
All of this which I’ve just capsuled took 
place over just one film. But, as every- 
One on this panel can tell you, it takes 
place on every film we are involved 
with, and that’s why this business is a 
very rough business. 


MURPHY: Many of the people in this 
audience are cinema students and are 
interested in breaking into the film 
industry, but the union structure makes 
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(LEFT) THE DIRECTORS Seminar included Martin Ritt, Alex Segal, Los Angeles Times film critic Charles Champlin (host), special guest 
“Scatman” Cruthers and Ralph Bakshi. (RIGHT) THE WRITERS Seminar included Gloria Katz, Willard Huyck, screenwriter-professor William 
Froug (host), David Ward and John Milius. Panelists at this year’s Conference were unusually frank, discussing conditions exactly as they pertain in 
the “jungle’’ of professional film production and wiping the stars out of the eyes of the dabblers in the crowd: 


that difficult. However, the absence of 
heavily stratified union structures in the 
producers’ ranks would seem to imply 
that anybody can become a producer— 
and lots of anybodies have. In a way, 
this is very good, because if somebody 
really has the motivation he will not 
find himself artificially inhibited, at 
least by union regulations. Bob, at 
Paramount, what kind of program is 
there—or could there be—to parallel the 
training programs sponsored by the 
Directors Guild and the other creative 
guilds? What about a management ap- 
prentice program for people who might 
turn out to be producers for you? 


EVANS: There are restrictions: even in — 


that area. For example, before we hire 
anybody—and this has nothing to do 
with qualifications—the first person we 
have to hire is a woman, the second is a 
member of a minority group, etc. We 
are restricted as to the kind of people 
we can hire—all qualifications aside. We 
don’t have a budget to just put people 
on overhead. However, on individual 
pictures, that could be worked out—and 
it is on many of our films. | would say 
that we have apprentices on at least half 
of our films. Unfortunately, the way 
apprentices get in is not through qualifi- 
cations, but through the people they 
know. | have to be frank with you. 
That’s the way it works out. There are 
no tests given, where the people who get 
the highest grades get the jobs. If a 
Producer has a brother who has a son 
-who wants to get into the motion 
picture business, he’ll get the job—and 
it’s not for me to stop it, because he 
may be qualified. You can’t hold it 
against him, but he'll get the job be- 
cause of whom he knows. There isn’t 
any actual management course or pro- 
gram for building young manpower. 
That’s a mistake and it’s something that 
should be looked into. 


RADNITZ: We can talk to you until 


Hell freezes over about possible ways to 
break into the motion picture industry, 


‘but | must tell you that | don’t think 


there are any pat answers. We can give 
all kinds of generalizations, but in the 
final analysis, | honestly believe that the 
only way you'll find your way into this 
industry is to discover it yourself.. It’s 
been suggested that a good entree is 
through the story department of one of 
the studios or agencies, but | don’t 
really agree with that. | think what is far 
better is the actual writing of a script. 
I’m sure all my fellow panelists will 
agree that everyone is looking for a 
good script, a good property. | know 
that in my.office if anyone comes in 
with a script or a book that he feels 
would be a good property, he gets a 
hearing and gets talked to. 


(QUESTION FROM AUDIENCE:) I'd 
like to address this question to the. panel 
in general. What is your attitude toward 
hiring a new director? In other words, if 
you were satisfied that someone really 
had talent, would you hire him to direct 
his first feature? 


HUNTER: I hired Mike Nichols, and he 
had. never directed a picture before. In 
fact, | brought him out here after I’d 
seen him do a show with Elaine May on 
Broadway and | put him under contract 
to my company. Unfortunately, | was 
stupid enough to loan him to Warner 
Bros. for “VIRGINIA WOOLF” and | 
never got him back. But | saw some- 
thing in that little revue that convinced 
me that someday Mike Nichols would 
become an important director—and he 
has. 


EVANS: I’ve had both good and bad 
experiences in hiring a director who has 
never directed a film before. Most of 
those experiences have been bad. Quite 
frankly, a director learns a lot on his 
first picture. I'd rather have him learn 
that on someone else’s picture and do 
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his second one for me. I’ve gotten that 
much more conservative in my old age. 


JACOBS: Part of the problem is simply 
the cushioning that, to some extent a 
film school gives one. Because you do 
have: some knowledge, and | feel it’s 
very important to understand that if 
you're going to join the business—not 
make a film in the hills once every ten 
years and remain an “artist’—if you’re 
going to be some sort of professional 
craftsperson, then you are going to 


’ straddle commerce and culture, whether 


you like it or not. You’re not going to 
make Art, in the narrow sense of the 
word, but you may make it in the 
broadest sense. And what you should all 
remember is that you’re going to strad- 
dle those two barrels as long as you 
remain in the business. So you’ve got to 
be damned determined about heading 
into it. Now, | think that if there are 
some handicaps—and there are some— 
it’s very difficult to complain to the 
unions because they’ve had a tremen- 
dously long and arduous struggle to get 
their protections. There’s a reason why 
contracts are 199 pages long, and not 
merely handshakes. The _ protections 
that have been built up, whether you’re 
a craftsperson or a businessperson, are 
built-in simply from being in an indus- 
try that is both artistic and atavistic. It 
seems to me that if you don’t under- 
stand. that—if you aren’t given any 
training in how deals are made—if you 
don’t get that information, you’ve got 
to, somehow, find it in that world 
outside, because you're going to be 
dealing with very complex sorts of 
people—whether they‘re film stars or 
producers or top-notch photographers. 
I’ve never met a producer who just 
wants to make a movie. | havent met 
one yet—because there’s so much sweat 
and toil involved in just getting the 


money to set one movie up, particularly 


these days, that he’d have to be some 
sort of masochist just to do it. a 


“Bought our 16B 
in 1965. Still usin 
it. No problems: 


The first five I6BLs were delivered 
in 1965. Three of those are still with 
their original owners. One was sold. 
The fifth was stolen — and immediately 
replaced with another 16BL. 


“Tv never regretted the pur- 
chase. If I had the choice, I’d 
do it again?’ 


That’s cameraman Jim 
Legg speaking. He works for 
the Foreign Mission Board of 
the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. They bought an Arri- 
flex 16BL in December 1965 
» A —and Jim Legg has been 
Jim Legg using it ever since. 


Good Experience 


“We've been right around the world 
with that camera;’ says Mr. Legg. “It’s 
been to every continent except Africa. All 
weathers. And we’ve had no problems 
at all with it?’ 


Serviced Once 


“Once we sent it in for routine servic- 
ing. And at one point I fitted a brighter 
groundglass. That’s all. In fact, our ex- 
perience with it has been so good, we’ve 
bought ourselves a second 16BL° 


Bought a Second One 


Another film maker still using his 
1965 BL also bought a second one. Be- 
cause he works for a government agency, 
we can’t publish his name. If you call us, 
though, we can give it to you privately. 
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Cameraman Joe Davis 
works for the Orange County 
Board of Public Instruction, 
in Florida. He’s still shooting 
with his 1965 16BL. He once 
‘ spent $32.00 on the motor. 
Joe Davis And that’s all. 


Like a Mercedes 


“I enjoy working with that Arri;’ says 
Mr. Davis.“And you can’t ask much more 
than that from a piece of equipment. It’s 
like driving a Mercedes:” 


THE ARRIFLEX 16BL: IT HOLDS UP. 


Dana Fuller runs a rent- 

al business in San Mateo, 

California. In 1965, he bought 

a 16BL. While out on rental, 

Pry it was stolen—so Mr. Fuller 
Dana Fuller bought another one. 


Trouble-Free 


“Ours is a small operation; says Mr. 
Fuller, “So I pick solid cameras that don’t 
need constant servicing. All my 16BLs 
have been completely trouble-free?’ 
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Twonew features: offset 
finder and APEC meter. 


Camera Service Center 
bought a I6BL in October 
1965. After five years of rental 
use, they sold it. Why? Be- 
cause people wanted more 
recent 16BL models with the 


GregClapp latest features. 


Bought Eleven More 


Says Greg Clapp, Executive Vice- 
President of C.S.C.: “That first 16BL was 
always totally reliable. So are the others. 
We have eleven of them on rental now”’ 


ARRIFLEX COMPANY OF AMERICA 
BACKED BY SERVICE 


FOR FREE BROCHURES ON OUR 16MM AND 35MM CAMERAS, 
WRITE TO ARRIFLEX COMPANY AT P.O. BOX 1050, WOODSIDE, 


N.Y. 11377; OR AT 1011 CHESTNUT ST., BURBANK, CALIF. 91502. 


ARRIFLEX TECHNICAL PRESENTATION SPURS 
TURNOUT OF NEW YORK CINEMATOGRAPHERS 


The “‘vibes’”” were good at the ARRI- 
FLEX Spring Festival, hosted by the 
ARRIFLEX Company of America for 
the cinematographer members of Local 
644—IATSE. The show was organized 
by Arriflex, with the aid of Chuck 
Austin, ASC. 

More than one: hundred cameramen 
attended this event, which was held at 
Camera Mart’s Stage 54 in New York 
City. 

The program included screening of 
the new ARRI film “The ARR/ Image”, 
produced at the plant in Munich, and 
which. describes their design, develop- 
ment and manufacturing facilities and 
illustrates the care and expertise with 
‘which these professional cameras are 
built. 

This was followed with a slide-illus- 
trated lecture on the new ARRIFLEX 
16SR camera now in production, but 
not yet in the field. All of this camera’s 
trend-setting features were discussed in 


detail by Volker Bahnemann, Vice Presi- 


dent of ARRIFLEX Company ‘of 
America who co-chaired the program 


with Sot Negrin, President of the New 
York Local 644—IATSE, an active cine- 
matographer himself. 

David Quaid, also on the program, 
demonstrated his  specially-equipped 
ARRI_ IIC’s. These - cameras were 
equipped with 1400mm and 3000mm 
Questar Lenses designed for motion 
picture applications by Quaid in con- 
junction with the engineers at the 
Questar company. Dave’s contributions 
include vibration-dampening devices to 
permit these extremely long focal-length 
lenses to be used even at high-frame 
rates, follow-focus mechanism, and a 
gear-head with a 300-to-1 gear box ratio 
compatible. with the narrow field of 
view of these lenses. 

Examples of commercials showing 
the very unusual cinematography Quaid 
was able to achieve with his ARRI 
equipment,: were projected for the au- 
dience’s reference. 

Finally, the floor was open to discus- 
sion, and the cameramen in the audi- 
ence exchanged ideas with Mr. 
Bahnemann and Bob Arnold of Arnold 


& Richter, Munich. 

The cameraman audience explored in 
great depth a variety of areas concerning 
operational characteristics of ARRI- 
FLEX cameras when used under an 
extreme range of environmental con- 
ditions. 

They also inquired about delivery of 
the new 16SR ARRI, as well as acces- 
sories for the 35BL. 

Volker Bahnemann, and Bob Arnold, 
were able to bring the latest factual 
information to this 644 group. 


On stage literally every new ARRI 
product was on display, and this equip- 
ment was demonstrated to cinematogra- 
phers by technicians from the ARRI- 


“FLEX ‘Technical Center in Woodside, 


Queens. 


A full range of ARRI technical litera- 
ture was supplied to the 644 members 
in attendance, and the 35BL ARRI 
Operational Manual was included at no 
charge, for their reference. 

Mr. Claude Cheverau of Cheverau’s 
Paris, France was also in the audience. 


(LEFT) At recent Spring Festival, Arriflex Company of America entertained east coast Directors of Photography of Local 644, |ATSE. The event 
was hosted by Volker Bahnemann, Arriflex Vice President (standing), and other program participants included David Quaid, David Quaid 
Productions; Leo Rosenberg, Camera Mart; Sol Negrin, President Local 644; Bill Horgan, Business Agent Local 644 and Robert Arnold, Arnold & 
Richter. (RIGHT) A screening of “The Arriflex Image”, the new Arri film, was a highlight of the evening. Here, in rear-screen projection, can be seen 


the APEC sequence and the diagram describing how precise automatic exposure control is achieved. 
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THE NEW MINOLTA AUTOPAK-8 D12 SUPER-8 CAMERA 


Minolta Corporation has introduced 
the Minolta Autopak-8 D12, a Super-8 
movie camera offering extensive versatil- 
ity and_= special-effects capability 
through a wide range of built-in features 
and accessories. 


Built-in features include a 12:1 pow- 
er zoom lens with macro focusing, 
through-the-aperture automatic expo- 
sure control with override and full 
manual adjustment options, filming 
speeds from 8 through 54 fps, plus 
single-frame, automatic lap dissolves, 
automatic and manual fades and a vari- 


A highly sophisticated Super-8 camera that includes such 
professional features as: a 12-to-1 zoom lens, macro focusing, 
automatic exposure control with override and variable shutter 


able-sector rotary shutter. 

Optional accessories for the Auto- 
pak-8 D12 include two different inter- 
valometers for time-lapse and motion- 
analysis photography, remote release 
cables, wireless remote control equip- 
ment and a tape recorder control cord 
for synchronized sound recording with a 
cassette recorder. 


6.5-78mm f/1.8 Zoom Rokkor Lens 
with Macro Focusing 

This 12:1 zoom lens consists of 16 
elements in 13 groups, and has Minolta’s 
patented Achromatic coating for opti- 


THE MINOLTA AUTOPAK-8 D12 SUPER-8 CAMERA 
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mum color rendition and contrast. Pow- 
er zooming is adjustable in five steps to 
cover full-range zoom speeds from 2 to 
12 seconds. Manual zooming is also 
possible with a lens lever that may be 
positioned for convenient right- or left- 
hand operation. The 6.5-78mm focal- 
length range extends from one of the 
widest settings available on any Super-8 
to extreme telephoto. When switched to 
its macro focusing mode, the lens can be 
focused on objects from 16.5 feet away 
to those actually touching the lens 
surface, covering an area as small as 
1-1/8 x 1-5/8 inches. Subject fields as 
small as 9/16 x 3/4 inch may be covered 
with an optional Minolta Close-Up Lens 
attachment. 


Through-the-Aperture Automatic and 
Manual Exposure Control 


Consistently accurate exposure con- 
trol is achieved in the Autopak-8 D12 
by a unique metering system that meas- 
ures light after it passes through the lens 
aperture. Compensations for frame 
speed, focal length, zooming and filters 
are made automatically. Film speeds 
are keyed automatically by the Super-8 
cartridges. The D12’s meter system can 
accommodate daylight film speeds from 
ASA 10 to 400 and artificial light film 
speeds from ASA 16 to 640. EE opera- 
tion right down to a lens aperture of 
f/45 virtually eliminates the need for 
neutral density filters. 

Modification of auto-exposure set- 
tings may be made over a range of 
+2EV, and full manual exposure settings 
are possible. 


Total Information Viewfinder 


Besides providing bright through-the- 
lens viewing and positive split-image 
focusing, the Autopak-8 D12’s viewfind- 
er presents all information needed dur- 
ing filming. 

Visible in the finder are an f/number 
scale, over/underexposure warning sig- 
nals, film safe-run signal, shutter-open- 
ing fade indicator and a film-end signal. 
The finder eyepiece itself focuses and 
locks to accommodate individual eye- 
sight requirements, and is equipped with 
a shutter curtain to prevent extraneous 
light from entering the finder when the 


Continued on Page 870 


What the pros say about 
the Bolex 16 Pro. 


On the drawing board the Bolex 16 Pro out-performs every 
16mm camera we can think of. Of course, the only test that 
really counts doesn’t happen on the drawing board. It 
happens on location. Here’s how the Bolex Pro did there. 


“We made an educational documen- 
tary about the Hindu Festival Thaipu- 
sam in Malaysia...the participants 
go into trance and are able to shut out 
any awareness of pain as they are 
pierced with small and large needles 
and hooks. Our shooting ratio during 
these tense moments...was one to 
one with only the head and tail frame 
getting lost in the splicing process 
matching original to work print....1 
must attribute these exciting moments 
in our films mainly to the uncanny 
abilities of the Pro to accept a new 
magazine, to thread itself and to film 
again in a fraction of the time usually 
needed with other cameras. This 
allowed me to roll nearly continuously 
at the most crucial moments...” 
Gunter Pfaff, Filmmaker 

Michigan State University 


RBOLeE< 


FPAIL_LARED 


*«...One year and 250,000 feet of film 
later...this camera has performed 
faultlessly. From the Peruvian Andes 
to the Arctic Circle, the ease of 
loading and the speed of operation 
afforded by the power systems have 
proven a tremendous boon. The 
automatic iris and the instant start and 
stop, without losing a single frame, 
are invaluable where lighting condi- 
tions cannot be controlled and time 
will not permit conventional editing. 
The self loading is so amazing that 
after more than six hundred magazines 
| occasionally peek into the take-up 
side, and sure enough—it worked.” 
Tom McEnry, Staff Cameraman CBS News 


| am interested in a demonstration of the Bolex 16 PRO 
camera with its: Instant 400’ magazine interchangeability, 
automatic threading from core to core in three seconds, 
electronically controlled instant start and stop motor (so 
quiet that no blimping is required), crystal control for 
wireless sound, variable speeds coupled to automatic ex- 
posure system, handgrip controls (power focus, start 

stop and powerzoom), 20X mirror reflex viewing, VF (can 
be rotated) with both ground glass or clear glass and no 
shutter black-out, outstanding zoom optics, and many more. 


Street 
State 
Paillard Incorporated, 1900 Lower Road, Linden, New Jersey 07036 


“It is the first time | had a camera 
which | did not have to bring in for 
repairs during such a long period.... 
Of special advantage to me are... 
motorized zoom and motorized follow 
focus....On my job in Alaska...where 
| had to work without assistance, | 
first discovered the advantages of the 
motorized focus. It was like having 
an extra hand. | also relied on many 
occasions on the automatic iris which 
is built in the camera and it worked 
more than satisfactorily... 


...in Rochester Heights Hospital 

| appreciated the quick changes of 
the magazine and automatic threading 
of the camera, which enabled me 

to film surgical operations without 
loss of any phase....Many times | have 
occasion to use the camera handheld 
...and find that the well balanced 
design of the camera enables me to 
work freely and relatively tireless 

in these confined areas.” 

Rudy Herrmann, Documatic Films, Inc. 
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All3are 
important 
to you. 


Motion Picture 
Laboratories is recog- 
nized throughout the 
industry for the distin- 
guished quality of its 
work. 


MPL is national- 


ly known for its fast 
and efficient service. 
This is possible because 
of our comprehensive, 
ultra-modern equip- 
ment. 


MPL is held in 
special regard for its 
friendly, helpful, highly 
knowledgeable repre- 
sentatives. 


Aren't these 3 important reasons for YOU to do 


business with Motion Picture Laboratories? 


Send MPL your film today !* 


*Remember! MPL can give you 
TELEDYNE video-to-film transfers. 


CINE-CRAFT LABORATORIES, 8764 Beverly Boulevard, 
West Hollywood, California 90048 


MOTION PICTURE LABORATORIES, INC., Piedmont Division, 
2517 South Boulevard, Charlotte, North Carolina 28203 
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FREDDIE YOUNG TALKS 


Continued from Page 797 


some of those rooms where you simply 
can’t locate any sizeable unit where it 
should be? 


YOUNG: Then it becomes a matter of 
ingenuity. One doesn’t want to pin the 
director down to having to do the shot 
in a certain way just so one can light it 
well. The director still has to be able to 
be fluid in his choice of shots. It calls 
for a lot of ingenuity. I’ve had a very 
good bunch of sparks and grips and 
riggers on this picture—which has made 
it all pretty easy for me. 


QUESTION: Just before the company 
shifted locations from London to Paris, 
| was with you during shooting in that 
fascinating building at 47 Parliament 
Street, as you recall. Can you tell me 
about some of the challenges of filming 
in such a structure? 


YOUNG: Oh yes. That was the building 
opposite the Cenotaph in Whitehall, 
next to Old Scotland Yard. Well, that 
was a government building and we were 
lucky to be able to get in there. It’s 
more than 100 years old and they’re 
thinking of pulling it down. 


QUESTION: That strikes me as amus- 
ing. A building that has been standing 
for 100 years would be considered quite 
old in my country, but in England, with 
its extensive history, | should think it 
would be thought of as practically new. 


YOUNG: Yes, but you know how it is 
nowadays. On that same site they could 
put up a new building with twice the 


accommodations. As for the challenges, 
you may recall my telling you, when we 
were shooting in that downstairs office, 
that my pet abomination is dark mahog- 
any walls, because such highly-polished 
paneling reflects every lamp you have in 
the room. It’s bad enough in the studio, 
where you can keep the lamps up on 
rails, but in a location where you’ve got 
to set lights on the floor, the mahogany 
paneling becomes almost like a mirror, 
reflecting each lamp back at you. What 
makes it more difficult is that you’re 
not simply shooting static shots, but 
tracking and panning all around the 
room. Pine paneling is lovely, but any 
sort of highly-polished dark oak or 
mahogany is very difficult to cope with 
and has always been a pet abomination 
of mine. There are certain things one 
can do—like bashing a light onto a white 
flat to reflect a bit of whiteness into the 
mahogany. Then, as a last resort, one 
can dull the paneling down with a bit of 
anti-flare, but that’s not really the right 
thing to do. | like a polished surface to 
look like a polished surface. 


QUESTION: Speaking of tracking and 
Panning all around that room, | can 
remember watching you do one shot in 
there where you picked up Omar Sharif 
entering in the background and dollied 
with him past a lot of foreground 
people until he entered that very tight 
alcove where the safe was kept. You 
must have had to use a very wide angle 
lens to keep the foreground people from 
becoming simply blurs as you moved 
past them. 


YOUNG: That’s true. The nearest peo- 
ple were about four feet from the 
camera. Others were about eight feet 


away, and Omar was about 15 feet 
away. We had an F/5.6 light, which 
made it a bit difficult. In such a case, 
you avoid putting too much light on the 
foreground people and you let them go 
a bit soft, because the audience is 
supposed to be looking at Omar. The 
slightly hazy, soft-focused people in the 
foreground simply create atmosphere. 
You're not trying to hold sharp depth 
of field. 


QUESTION: True. “CITIZEN KANE” 
notwithstanding, it would probably be 
distracting, in the dramatic sense, to 
hold the foreground people sharp, in 
such a scene. 


YOUNG: What was much more difficult 
was the shot that followed that one. We 
were on that little Elemack dolly and 
when Omar came out of that room 
where the safe was, we had to do a 
right-angle turn around a pillar (with a 
clearance of only three-and-a-half feet) 
and track about four feet ahead of him 
the full length of the room up to his 
exit. Again, we had all this shiny mahog- 
any paneling and no lighting rails. It 
took a bit of time to prepare that shot, 
but it was what Blake wanted. I’m sure 
he knew that he’d given us a very 
difficult shot to set up and he just sort 
of disappeared until we were ready. An 
experienced director always knows 
when he’s given you a real tough one to 
do and he just goes away and lets you 
get on with it. There’s no point in his 
sitting there and watching. He would 
simply get everyone an tenterhooks. It’s 
much better for him to go into the 
other room and think about the next 
shot he’s going to make—which is what 
Blake did. 


(LEFT) In the lower level of the building at 47 Parliament Street in London, Omar Sharif (back to camera left) rehearses a scene in which he gets off 
the elevator, while Assistant Director Derek Cracknell (at right) seems deep in thought. (RIGHT) Julie Andrews walks through the metal detection 
gate in the security lounge of London’s Heathrow Airport terminal. 
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Blake Edwards takes a look at the scene through the viewfinder of the Panaflex (shown without 
magazine), as Freddie’s practiced eye scans a final check of the lighting in the room. Asked what 
he does. when he can’t put lights where he wants them in tiny rooms, he says: ‘“That’s when you 


have to use your ingenuity.”” 


QUESTION: I was very interested in 
those elevator (or | should say “‘lift’’) 
shots you were making in that old 
building. Can you tell me a bit about 
the mechanics involved? 


YOUNG: Well, now, the lift shots 
turned out to be very rewarding. In that 
old building the lifts were of iron. | 
don’t know how many tons of raw iron 
went into those lifts, but the bars were 
about 1/2-inch thick and not more than 
1/2-inch apart. There were hundreds of 
them. It was the age of iron when those 
lifts were built and they were really 
using iron. When you do a lift shot in 
the studio, it’s a big expensive problem. 
You have to get a lift technician to 
install the lift and rig it so that it will go 
up two or three floors. But if you can 
shoot it in a real place and use a real lift, 
it’s very rewarding. You save an awful 
lot of money and it looks real. We 
didn’t have any real problems in shoot- 
ing those lift scenes. 


QUESTION: From where | stood it 
looked like very close quarters inside 
that thing—especially since you had to 
get an operator and an electrician in 
there with the actor. 


YOUNG: Yes, inside it was quite small. 
It holds about six passengers, | suppose. 
We shot two scenes in there—one with 
the old Russian and one with Omar 
Sharif. The camera operator was sitting 
on a box in the lift, with the lens about 
four feet from the actor, getting a sort 


of head and shoulder close shot, with 
the lift going up all the time. The other 
man was hand-holding a little battery- 
operated Colortran light, which was just 
right. It was held about four feet from 
the actor to provide, probably, an F/4 
light. Then we had the lights outside on 
each floor creating a sort of effect as the 
lift passed up through the various floors. 
It was a very cheap thing to do, which 
would have been very expensive in the 
studio. That’s one of the advantages of 
working on location: you can get things 
like that which really pay dividends. 


QUESTION: When | arrived in London 
you were shooting inside the terminal at 
Heathrow Airport. That must have pre- 
sented certain problems. 


YOUNG: We had four or five days 
there, shooting day and night stuff and 
it was rather tricky, filming at the busy 
London airport. You have to get permis- 
sion to shoot and you have to make sure 
that you don’t have cables running 


along so that people can trip over them — 


as they come out of Customs, and so 
on. But the airport people were very 
good to us and everything went 
smoothly. 


QUESTION: Can you tell me about 
some of the other interesting London 
locations you worked. in before | 
arrived? 


YOUNG: We spent a whole week shoot- 
ing in a house in Eaton Place which had 
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been rented by George Axelrod, the 
American writer-director. It’s a lovely 
house—Regency period, | believe. At 
any rate, Mr. and Mrs. Axelrod were 
kind enough to allow us to use it. They 
simply moved out and we took over for 
a week. We shot inside their sitting 
room, their bedroom, their kitchen, 
their hall, their stairways. | should have 
been petrified, had | been them, to 
allow a film unit to shoot in there. But | 
don’t think we did any damage. We 
were very careful. We also did quite a 
bit of shooting outside in Eaton Place— 
on the streets, with cars dashing about 
and squealing brakes and things. Again | 
was surprised at the tolerance of the 
local residents, because it’s rather a 
smart area and we thought that we 
might have quite a few complaints. The 
people were quite long-suffering. They 
were sort of out at their front doors and 
windows watching us, and when they 
were in the shot we’d have to ask them 
to move back, but we had very good 
police cooperation there. You can’t 
really expect residents to put up with 
too much. On several nights we worked 
until 4:00 a.m., when dawn was break- 
ing, but by that time | think everybody 
had got tired and gone to bed anyway. 


QUESTION: I’ve noticed since I’ve been 
with you on this picture that many of 
your set-ups are low-angle shots, with 
the camera far below eye level. Obvious- 
ly, there must be a reason for this. Is it a 
predetermined element of the visual 
style for this vehicle? 


YOUNG: Blake does rather tend to 
squat down and get low-angle shots 
quite frequently. Sometimes it’s with 
the idea of getting a ceiling into the 
frame or a building in the background. 
At other times it’s to make things a bit 
more dramatic. Blake sort of goes 
around with his finder and. tries to get 
something that’s a bit unusual, and it’s 
certainly more dramatic at times. With 
the anamorphic frame of the Panavision 
format one tends to have very little 
vertical height, so it’s sometimes more 
interesting to go a bit low and see some 
height behind the subject. 


QUESTION: | know that you've had 
only a limited opportunity to shoot 
with the Panaflex camera to date, but 
I'd like to know what you think of it so 
far. 


YOUNG: Well, | think it’s great. Unfor- 
tunately, when it first arrived, it had 
been damaged in shipment and there 
was a little broken piece of metal inside. 
We made a test and it functioned very 
Continued on Page 852 


AN IDEA GROWS IN BERKELEY 


By MAURICE SOLKOV 


Berkeley Film Institute, Berkeley, California 


Berkeley, California, radical mecca of 
the 1960’s may well become known in 
the 70’s as the cradle of a genuine 
grassroots movement in film-making and 
the other arts. The turbulence spear- 
headed by this scenic little college town 
in the last decade has created an envi- 
ronment conducive to virtually anything 
unconventional, and resulted in a large 
migration of people seriously interested 
in pursuing alternative styles of activity. 
Among these is a diverse group of 
film-makers who are successfully build- 
ing a viable base for independent film- 
making and media education in the San 
Francisco Bay Area. 

The Berkeley Film Institute is a film 
school, a public film forum, and an 
educational development center. It has 
occurred because the right combination 
of talents has come together under the 
right conditions. And it is succeeding 
because it is needed. 

The Institute is the offspring of 
another organization known as_ the 
Berkeley Film House, which was found- 
ed two years ago as an answer to the 
dearth of opportunity that existed in 
Berkeley for anyone interested in mak- 
ing films. When it opened its doors, in 
July, 1972, the Berkeley Film House 
was to be a film-makers’ community 
center with living and dining accommo- 
dations, film showings, production and 
editing facilities, equipment and supply 


Jim Belsey (left) of the Sierra Club, Director 
David Elkin and Academy Award star Jack 
Lemmon go over script of public service spots 
on energy conservation for the Sierra Club. 


Starting on the shoestring of a vision, hard work and much faith, 
the Berkeley Film Institute now flourishes as a combination film 
school, public film forum and educational development center 


store, laboratory, library, and technical 
classes. The original impetus came from 
a core of investors who incorporated, 
leased an ex-fraternity house, bought a 
projector, and declared the birth of a 
film-makers community. 

The backgrounds and ambitions of 
the original group were about as similar 
as those of a football crowd. There was 
Alvin Warwas who earned an MS degree 
from MIT in Aeronautics and Astro- 
nautics and worked as a scientist for 
MIT before becoming a film-maker. He 
went to San Francisco and became 
cameraman and production manager on 
the documentary “MEDICINE AND 
AMERICANS”, produced by Cy 
Pakzad’s CinemaLab. 

There was Carlton Thorpe who, after 
working for a couple of years as an 
electrical engineer, dropped out of a 
PhD program at U.C. to help incorpo- 
rate the Berkeley Film House. 

There was David Elkind, an _ inde- 
pendent film-maker who came to Berke- 
ley after teaching for two years in the 
film program of the School of Continu- 
ing Education at New York University. 
David, who was not among the in- 
vestors, set up the first classes in film- 
making for the Film House Members in 
Fall of 1972. The immediate favorable 
response to this was virtually guaranteed 
by the lack of a film department at U.C. 
and the result was the establishment of 
a new non-profit tax-exempt education- 
al corporation, the Berkeley Film In- 
stitute. 

The Institute began in humble 
enough fashion with no money, no 
equipment, and no credibility. But it 
did have the resources of the Film 
House—space and people. The lack of 
money was offset by the absence of 
overhead and the presence of competent 
people willing to work for little or no 
pay. The lack of equipment was easily 
overcome with the friendly assistance of 
our local San Francisco rental house, 
Adolph Gasser, Inc. The credibility, of 
course, could only be built on a founda- 
tion of competent people and high 
quality programs. 

The first courses offered by the 
Institute were for free, and the second 
round cost $10.00. This gave us an 
opportunity to organize our curriculum 
and establish a bit of a reputation without 


creating unfair expectations. Despite 
our inadequate facilities, we were able 
to provide a substantial variety of 
courses. Classes in production, sound, 
lighting, screenwriting, and directing 
were made possible by the flow of 
qualified professional talent attracted to 
the Film House. One such example is 
Lauren Kalka who came to us with an 
MFA in film from UCLA and began 
teaching screenwriting. Lauren is still on 
our staff as well as having subsequently 
been hired to teach for the University of © 
California Extension in Berkeley. We 
functioned in this manner for nine 
months, providing many people with 
good instruction at a fraction of its real 
value. This, of course, could not con- 
tinue forever, and in the summer of ’73 
we went legitimate. 

FilmCraftsman 73 was an intensive 
workshop course in 16mm independent 
film-making, with students attending 10 
hours each day, six days each week for 
five weeks. The inspiration for this 
course came from David's experience at 
NYU, where he had taught in such a 
program two years previously. Compar- 
ing the intensive method with the stand- 
ard once-a-week evening format, it was 
David’s estimation that the students 
worked harder, learned better, and de- 
rived greater satisfaction in this high- 
energy program. Once again the prob- 
lem of limited reputation was an ob- 
stacle and we knew that we simply had 
to offer a better program for less money 
than could be found anywhere else. The 
course we designed gave solid basic 
instruction in cinematography, sound, 
lighting, editing, screenwriting, and pho- 
‘'totechnology. Using the Film House’s 
laboratory, we had the students doing 
their own motion picture processing and 
printing, using professional equipment. 
With no production equipment of our 
own, we were forced to rent and, 
consequently, our students used a 


(ABOUT THE AUTHOR: MAURICE SOL- 
KOV is a graduate of Ohio State University. 
After graduation he worked as a public 
information officer and social worker, and 
later, in his own words, decided to do 
something more relevant like photography. 
He jis currently a director of the Berkeley 
Film Institute, manager of the photo labora- 
tory of the Berkeley Film House, and a 


| commercial cinematographer. ) 


(LEFT) Students taking courses at the Berkeley Film Institute utilize professional facilities available at Berkeley Film House, a former fraternity 
house originally leased as a kind of live-in community center for aspiring film-makers. (RIGHT) Maurice Solkov and Alvin Warwas set up the film 
laboratory at the Film House. Aid in buying and installing used 16mm processing equipment was extended by Eastman Kodak sales and engineering 
representative F.X. “Skip” Millor. This enabled Film House to become a commercial laboratory, processing Kodak Plus-X, Tri-X and 4-X reversal: 


films. 


greater variety of cameras, from the 
basic Bolex to the Eclair NPR. 

During the first three weeks they 
worked in small groups, completing a 
series of eight progressive production 
assignments, ranging from elementary 
camera and optics exercises to edited 
lip-syne projects. This culminated in the 
final two weeks with the production of 
60-second public service television ad- 
vertisements for non-profit organiza- 
tions. Our students shot these films in 
color, using professional equipment, cut 
and mixed multiple sound tracks, set up 
special effects, and cut their A&B rolls. 
This final assignment had many bene- 
fits. It provided them with a specific 


format and subject, freeing them to 
direct all their energy into making good 
films instead of deciding what sort of 


films to make. It limited them to 
something they could complete in the 
allotted two weeks. It gave them the 
experience of working with real clients 
on real films that had real purpose, thus 
eliminating the usual student film 
syndrome. And it provided non-profit 
groups in the community with good- 
quality films that they might not other- 
wise have been able to afford. The high 
quality of the films and the enthusiasm 
of the students for the project has led us 
to retain this assignment as a regular 
feature of our production classes. 
Having succeeded with the big ex- 
periment we were ready to go into full 
operation. In the fall quarter we offered 
the full course lineup, plus a few added 
courses, but this time with formalized 
structure and at reasonable fees. We 
designed a modified version of the 
FilmCraftsman workshop, which meets 
every weekday evening and all day on 
Saturdays and Sundays, to accommo- 
date those who can’t attend full-time 
classes. This version has been in opera- 
tion during the fall, winter, and spring 
seasons, while the summer workshop 
will continue to be a full-time program. 


Our flexibility and our immediate 
access to human resources make it 
possible for us to adapt our program 
easily and quickly to changing circum- 
stances. As an example, when Ronald 
Stefanich, a professional animator from 
Los Angeles, came to us last December, 
we had no problem adding animation to 
our winter course repertoire. Due to 
public demand, we also added a Super-8 
course and even got Lenny Lipton to 
teach it. Lenny, perhaps best known for 
his book /ndependent Filmmaking, 
thinks that Super-8 is the greatest thing 
since the nickelodeon and is. writing a 
new book devoted entirely to Super-8 
film-making. But while Lenny’s film- 
making is purely a labor of love, recent 
technological advancements in sound 
Super-8 production and playback are 
expanding its popularity and potential as 
a professional audiovisual format. 

In that regard we stay in close touch 
with F. X. “Skip” Millor, a sales and 


engineering representative employed by 
Eastman Kodak Company. On many 
occasions Skip has proven to be a 
knowledgeable consultant and advisor, 
as well as a personal interface between 
us and Kodak. The free engineering 
services that Kodak provides for film 
users through field representatives like 
Millor are extremely important to or- 
ganizations like ours. We expect him to 
be a useful conduit of technical and 
product information, and also an ex- 
peditor to orders that we place. 

Nonetheless, we were surprised when 
he helped the Berkeley Film House find 
a used 16mm processing machine to 
buy, and we were overwhelmed when he 
took the time to help install it. This 
enabled the Film House to become a 
commercial laboratory, processing 
Kodak Plus-X, Tri-X, and 4-X reversal 
films. This processor, in combination 
with the contact printer that Skip also 
Continued on Page 864 


The Film House also maintains a 16mm contact printer, shown here being operated by the 
author. While the Institute began with a haphazard handful of courses, it now offers a full 
curriculum with a formalized structure and at reasonable fees. This includes a FilmCraftsman 
workshop which meets weekday evenings and all day on Saturdays and Sundays to accommodate 


those who can’t attend full-time day classes. 


CAL-ARTS WORKSHOP 


Continued from Page 839 


stairs in the fascinating Bradbury Build- 
ing in downtown Los Angeles. 

By the end of Term I, before Christ- 
mas, shooting was completed within the 
schedule. The shooting ratio proved to 
be 4:1. Now two sets of dailies were 
made, both sound and picture. This was 
done in order to allow all students to 
work on the rough-cut, producing two 
versions of the work-print. From these 
two alternatives, the best version was 
composed for the fine cutting and lay- 
ing of five tracks. Two cutting rooms 
with Moviolas were: assigned to the 
workshop group for two terms. Fine 
cutting and sound tracks-were done on 
the ‘flat-bed’’ Moviola console. In fact 
the last 48 hours before the sound-mix 
preview, a changing crew worked non- 
. stop on the ‘‘flat-bed’’ with the help of 
Tom Barron, tireless workshop assistant 
in Term II. 

The final deadline of this project was 
the end of Term II, when the 1st 
Answer Print, fresh from the lab, was 
screened for the final critique and dis- 
cussion. 

For me it was of great importance 


| that this workshop should develop not 


only the necessary basics of technical 
skills, but also team spirit among these 
students who were so new to CAL- 
ARTS and the strange desert environ- 
ment of Valencia, 30 miles north of 
Hollywood. In spite of all the heated 
arguments in defense of their shots and 
cuts, as One student stated: ‘We are all 
still good friends after all these months 
together.” 

Looking at this experience in retro- 
spect, we came to the conclusion that 
this type of workshop could become 
even more interesting if scheduled for 
One ten-week term, four days a week. In 
this way, students would be fully con- 
centrated on the workshop project. | am 
also inclined to organize it next time as 
a documentary production on a broad 
enough subject so that the small initial 
crews of two (with others helping) 
could make their individual sections 
which could then be put together as a 
documentary essay on related subjects. 
This way there will be more personal 
involvement, for every pair of students 
will consider their sections to be totally 
their own. 

The CAL-ARTS community, as such, 
could be a possible subject for such 


documentary exploration. 

CAL-ARTS consists of six art schools 
(ART, THEATER, DANCE, DESIGN, 
“MUSIC, FILM & VIDEO) with a great 
variety of talented people and diversity 
of subjects, some as exotic as the 
Chinese martial art of T’ai Chi Ch’uan, 
practiced diligently by a large section of 
the student population. 

It would be asking too much to 
expect this type of workshop produc- 
tion to turn out conceptual masterpiec- 
es, but as a basic training in film 
techniques it proved to be a very valu- 
able experience. 

| do believe that this is the way to go 
with the beginners, and at CAL-ARTS 
we have accepted this format of teach- 
ing for the summer school, as well, in 
order to provide a condensed crash 
course within six weeks of training. 

As they say: If you want to learn 
film-making—go out and do it! a 


MOVING? 
When changing your address, please noti- 
fy.us at least four weeks in advance. BE 
SURE to give your FORMER address as 
well as your NEW ADDRESS and ZIP 
CODE. 
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“IMT ERR’... 
ALWAYS ONE STEP AHHAD 


The new Senior “‘F’’ and Light Professional Tripod Heads 
to supplement present ‘Miller’ Lines. 


ie. 


FEATURES INCLUDE: 


Pan Unit permits (full 360°) 
horizontal traverse between 


full fluid drag and free slip for 


filming fast moving objects 
or events. 


Full fluid action tilt (full 90°) 


either way with more positive 


tilt control and Lock, in 
any traverse. 


The ‘‘F” Head will support 


. medium weight 16mm 


Cameras up to 15 Ibs. and the 
LP-2 Professional Fluid Head 
will support up to 30 Ibs. 
Both are available with or 
without the Slip Pan Unit. 


Slip Pan Units are available 
to convert older ‘‘Miller’’ 
Fluid Head models for this use. 


There is a Miller Tripod ideally 
suited to every Miller Head. 


U.S.A. PATENT NO’s. 3,712,571 and 3,592,429 
Others Pending. 


MILLER PROFESSIONAL EQUIPMENT 
6500 Santa Monica Boulevard / Hollywood, California 90038 / Phone: (213) 466-5105 
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“Here is a news camera that lets me 
concentrate on what | am shooting!” 


oe 


“A good news cameraman should be able to handle his equipment as 
naturally as he does his hands and feet, without having to take his 
attention away from the action he is filming to make adjustments in 
exposure, change filters, or check the footage he has left,” says 
veteran news cameraman Harry Watson. “In my opinion the new 
MITCHELL-WILCAM makes this kind of operating freedom a reality 
for the first time. | can concentrate on what | am shooting because all 
of the information | need is right before my eyes at all times. This is 
a ‘news cameraman’s camera,’ and it has been long overdue in our 
industry.” 
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@ Built-in T.T.L. LIGHT METER : Metromedia Channel 11 in Los Angeles, 
Covers ground spot only Harry Watson is now an independent news- 22% 
film and documentary producer. Z3t. 
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Designed with the working news and news/documentary cameraman 

in mind, the new MITCHELL-WILCAM is a brand new concept in MITCHELL COMPLETE SYSTEM 
16 mm single system sound cameras. Equipped with either an at- — RTE 

tached, removable amplifier or a separate amplifier system, the = AS ILLUSTRATED 
WILCAM has a ROTATING MIRROR SHUTTER that always stops ae 

closed. It features single frame INCHING CONTROL, plus CRYS- , $8,885.00 
TAL CONTROL at 24 or 25 FPS and variable speeds from 12 to 40 

FPS. An internal, fingertip controlled FILTER SLIDE allows instant 

change to any of four filters. The camera takes MITCHELL type Includes camera, 12-120 Canon F-2.2 
400 and 1200 ft. magazines or the WILCAM 200 ft. magazine. The Macro Zoom lens, 2-channel amplifier, two 


bayonet lens mount accepts a variety of lenses. batteries, magnetic sound head, one 400 
ft. magazine, charger and AC adapter. 


! 
For further details contact your nearest MITCHELL QUALITY THROUGHOUT! 


Mitchell representative. 


Eastern U.S.A. Canada Western U.S.A. 
MOBIUS CINE LTD. PHOTOGRAPHIC SAWYER CAMERA CO. Rui iTCH Ei | 
565 Fifth Avenue ANALYSIS LTD. 6820 Santa Monica Blvd. 

w York, N.Y.10017 8 Brian Cliff Drive Hollywood, Ca. 90038 CAMERA CORPORATION 


N 
(212) 697-8620 Don Mills, Ontario (213) 466-6113 
(416) 445-6410 666 W. Harvard Street, Glendale, California 91209 (213) 245-1085 


And Mitchell foreign representatives 


Learn Why Tucson Is The West's 
Most Economical Year-Round Film Location. 


mmm mmHeEHHmHHH HH Ee eee ee ee le 


ie 


Old western scenes and actors. Dependable year-round, Complete sound stages & Modern City scenes. 
day-long sunshine. technicians. 


There are a hundred reasons why you should be filming in Tucson heothoroa 
5 : a Be e it sure sounds like Tucson is a great place to film, but we'd like the other 94 
Here are six of ’'em...the best “western” locations, Old Tucson epeeneretrs we come oe Please send your free Tucson Film Produc- 
i i ti i ible. 
—the authentic wild West town where John Wayne and Paul New- 0" U" @ Soon spose 
man film, low cost of living, dependable sunshine, a modern city | ane 
just an hour from Hollywood. For the other 94 reasons you should | tite 
film in Tucson, write for our complete, detailed guide of locations | company 


and production facilities. ADDRESS 
Your film will look better (for less) when you shoot in Tucson. ! 0 ee 


Film Co-ordinator Tucson Chamber of Commerce 
420 W. Congress St., Dept. AC 674 Tucson, Arizona 85701 


DON’T COMPROMISE QUALITY 
FOR COST! 


The Steenbeck ST 1900 is a com- 
plete, 3 gang, 16 mm film editing 
machine available at a price you 
can afford. This compact unit 
measures only 43’’ wide, yet offers 
the same quality editing capabilities 
and time proven operating perfor- 
mance as most larger models. 


@ 3 gang, 16 mm, picture and 
optical or magnetic sound 


@ Revolving prism - rear screen 
projection technique provides 
brilliant, 8” x 11” picture 


Heavy duty construction and 
rugged operator controls 


* GENERAL 
e& ENTERPRISES, 
INC. 


10518 Detrick Avenue @ Kensington, Md: 20795 U.S.A. 
Telephone: 301 942-1170 
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Sound One, in order to be closer to you, has expanded again. 


On August 1, 1974 we will formally open a new 15,000 square foot 
facility at 126 West 46th Street, New York City. 


Heres the Key to Gur Mew Address 


ae a eis 


This facility will include complete motion picture camera, 
sound, lighting and editing equipment rental, a precision 
machine shop, as well as our sales and service divisions. 


In addition to production and editing equipment, Sound 
One offers editing room rental, narration recording studio, 
magnetic and optical transfers, original and stock music, 
sound effects, a smile and a lot of help. 


Come visit with us at one of our three locations. 


SOUND ONE core 


35 WEST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK,N.Y. 10036 
150 EAST 52ND STREET, NEW YORK,N.Y. 10022 
126 WEST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK,N.Y. 10036 


“Ze Krench Moteur zat will 
turn you on’ 


The Alcan 54 by Aaton Beauviala is 
probably the finest motor on the market today. 
And it’s the lightest, smallest crystal motor for 
the Eclair NPR. It'll do everything a heavier 
motor will do and more. 
The shoulder support rod at the base 
maintains the camera in a vertical position even 
with zoom on and without magazine. 
The Alcan feels good. You don’t have to be a 
contortionist to operate it. The shoulder position 
feels comfortable because the location of the 
rod and the motor’s form allow the hand to 
remain solidly on the camera body. 
Downtime is kept to a minimum because of 
interchangeable modular circuits. The power ce ee aa Oa 
supply is 12 volt with a power drain of 1.9 amps 
at 72°F. 
There is an out of crystal warning indicated BELDEN COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 
by a pronounced flickering in the view finder. 
The price? $2,395.00. If all this doesn’t turn 
you on, operating the Alcan will. 4 4 
Write Belden for your nearest dealer. 
Shoot a roll. That will turn you into, how you say, 
a believer. 


P.O. Box 92, Radio City Station, N.Y., N.Y. 10019 (212) 889-9432 
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“THE TAMARIND SEED” 


Continued from Page 795 


does the fine-tuning and shading on 
each individual lighting set-up. He's 
quite amazing. It’s a kind of challenge 
to us all to keep up with his pace.” 

Shooting on the next day—and, in- 
deed, during the next several days—is to 
take place in a wonderfully baroque old 
seven-story stone building at 47 Parlia- 
ment Street, a crumpet’s throw from 
the Houses of Parliament and the stately 
Big Ben Tower. 

The building stands conveniently 
empty at the moment, but | am told it 
had recently housed bureaus of the 
Welsh Office and also, before that, had 
served as an annex of Old Scotland 
Yard, which glowers in Sherlock Holmes 
solemnity right next door. 

The interiors are even more wonder- 
ful than the fortress-like facade. On the 
basement floor is a _ large Charles 
Dickens-type office panelled in polished 
mahogany. It has been dressed with 
furniture and office equipment to simu- 
late a bureau of the Russian secret 
police. 

An incredible iron cage of an elevator 
is located just outside the door and, as 
you ride up on it, you catch glimpses of 
other offices and stately high-ceilinged 
conference rooms, some of which are 
quite ornately decorated with rich pan- 
elling and intricate plaster scrollwork. 

The first set-up is in the basement 
office, which has windows high up on 
its walls. The grips have installed 85ND- 
filter acrylic sheets outside these win- 
dows to balance the daylight showing 
through and convert it to the proper 
color temperature. 

Lighting this room is something of a 
nightmare, since most of the lamps have 
to be positioned from the floor. This 
means that the walls act almost like 
mirrors in reflecting everything that is 
lighted. | can see that the unflappable 


Freddie Young is none too happy at this 
state of affairs. 

“Highly-polished mahogany walls are 
my pet abomination,” he tells me, as he 
moves around with an aerosol can of 
dulling spray in a vain attempt to damp 
down some of the bright reflections. 

Meanwhile, Blake has selected a low 
camera angle, shooting past rows of 
stenographers toward the doorway 
through which Omar Sharif (playing a 
threatened secret police official) will 
enter. There’s quite a spread of distance 
between the nearest stenographer 
(about four feet from the camera) and 
that door, which means that a rather 
wide-angle lens will be needed. Also, in 
order to achieve the required depth of 
field, quite a bit of light will be neces- 
sary. The largest lighting units in the 
room are 5000-watt “’Senior’’ spots, and 
there are only a few of those, but 
Freddie manages to hide some small 
quartz units in improbable places in 
order to boost the lighting to the 
desired level. 

Blake calls for a rehearsal. Omar 
comes in the door, says a few words to a 
subservient female employee who jumps 
to attend his wishes and walks with her 
the full length of the room to an alcove 
where a safe is installed. 

After the last scene has been shot in 
the basement office, preparations are 
made to shoot inside the elevator as it 
moves up and down through the various 
floors. This vintage lift is a kind of open 
cage consisting of multiple vertical iron 
rods, with a bit of wrought-iron scroll- 
work to add an artistic touch. Lights are 
placed on the various upper floors so 
that these backgrounds will be illumi- 
nated as the elevator does its thing. 

Inside the claustrophobic little cage 
stands the actor (first Omar Sharif, then 
Oscar Homolka) with the Operator and 
his camera shooting from the floor. 
Wrapped around him, in a configuration 
that can only be described as connubial, 


is an electrician holding a_ battery- 
operated quartz light. This strange safari 
moves up and down the elevator shaft 
for a number of takes and, in no time at 
all, the scenes are in the can. 

The company then moves to one of 
the upper floors, where a large, rather 
ornate room has been dressed to repre- 
sent an office in Paris. This room is 
blessed with a high ceiling and, through 
the use of Polecats and a convenient 
picture rail, Freddie is able to mount 
most of his lights up high. The resultant 
lighting effect is as smooth as anything 
ever rigged on a sound stage. 

After a couple of rehearsals, Blake 
calls for a take. The action proceeds 
without a flaw until, right in the middle 
of an exchange of dialogue, Big Ben 
sounds off with his distinctive (and very 
un-Parisian) chimes. This breaks every- 
body up, but a second take is made and 
it’s a good one. 


PARIS 


Filming has been completed in Lon- 
don and we've all moved across the 
Channel to the City of Light, where the 
final phase of filming on “THE TAMA- 
RIND SEED” will take place. 

Blake and Julie take off on the 
weekend to relax at their chalet in 
Gstaad, Switzerland. | am ensconced, 
together with the key personne of the 
company, at the Paris Hilton, literally in 
the shadow of the Eiffel Tower. Like all 
Hilton hotels around the world, this one 
has been designed to make Americans 
feel at home abroad—even to the extent 
of a restaurant called ‘“The Western”, 
which is decorated to suggest a set on 
the back lot of the old Republic Stu- 
dios. It’s a gas, but | must admit that 
the sight of French waiters prancing 
about in cowboy suits is a bit unnerving. 

While the company is gearing up for 
the Paris shoot, | have a chance to talk 
to Art Director Harry Pottle about his 
chores on “THE TAMARIND SEED”. 


(LEFT) Shooting a “traveling shot” of Julie Andrews on the “people mover” inside the terminal of London’s busy Heathrow Airport. Director Blake 
Edwards (far left) peeks out from behind the Operator to check the action. (RIGHT) Camera Grip Tony Cridlin tries the balance of the unique 
mount used to hand-hold the Panavision-adapted Arriflex camera, which, because of the heavy lens used here, would be very difficult to hand-hold 
without such a rig. Shoulder pads are adjustable on the rods, as are the battery-pack and counterweights at the rear. 


(LEFT) In Barbados, as the “‘bad guys” (Russian agents) head for power cruiser in a small boat to make their escape after. bombing beach bungalow, 
the boat is blown up by British secret agents sent to protect the protagonists. Between the bungalow bombing and this sort of thing, the special 
effects expert had his hands full. (RIGHT) Cool as a cucumber, Camera Operator Christopher Holden sits in the water holding the 


Panavision-adapted Arriflex, while Focus Puller Trevor Coop steadies the mount. 


“The first thing | did after reading 
the script was to talk to Blake about the 
sets that would be required,” he tells 
me. “The first time | met him was in 
Barbados and we went around and took 
a look at some of the things we’d found 
which we thought might be possibilities. 
We knew that we wouldn't be able to 
find a bungalow which we could blow 
up and set on fire for the ending of the 
picture, so we decided that we’d have to 
design one and build it. We found a 
location between the Colony Club and 
the coral reef and positioned the bunga- 
low carefully on the beach so that it 
would face the best view. | designed it, 
did the drawings, got a contractor and 
left him instructions on how to build it 
to meet the filming requirements. We 
then came back to England and started 
looking around London for the loca- 
tions we would need there. 

“This proved to be rather more 
difficult than we thought. Originally we 
were going to try to do some of the 


French locations in London, but we 
realized, after a while, that France is 
France and London is London, and you 
could never get interiors in London to 
look like French interiors. So | came 
across to Paris and, with the help of 
some French contacts, went around to 
some places which they suggested. | 
found the ones which | thought would 
most appeal to Blake, selecting one or 
two alternatives for each locale. Then he 
came along and spent a few days here 
choosing the ones he liked. It was rather 
simple, because we found that we were 
thinking along exactly the same lines. 
He told me to just go on looking for 
things, while he went back to complete 
the casting. 

Knowing how crucial is the rapport 
between Cinematographer and Art Di- 
rector, | ask him about his methods of 
working with Freddie Young. 

“Fortunately, because I’ve worked 
with Freddie before, we already had a 
Continued on Page 857 


(ABOVE RIGHT) In Barbados, Producer Ken Wales is interviewed on camera by a crew of the Caribbean Broadcasting Company, which was making 
a behind-the-scenes documentary of the filming. (BELOW LEFT) The “SAM-MOBILE”, rugged location vehicle from Samuelson Film Service 
Limited, London, was used throughout the filming of ‘““THE TAMARIND SEED”. (RIGHT) Director Blake Edwards gives last-minute instructions to 
wife Julie Andrews, as crew prepares to shoot a sequence in London’s Regents Park zoo. ‘““THE TAMARIND SEED” will be released later this year, 
with the premiere engagement at New York’s Radio City Music Hall. 
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(LEFT) John Packwood, Assistant Cameraman, waits to cue actors, as crew prepares dolly shot at campsite in Georgia’s Stone Mountain State Park. 
(RIGHT) Sound Recordist Alice Erber works with Nagra IV-L. UFO: TARGET EARTH was originally conceived as a low-budget feature which 
would “explore the relationships of mythology versus technology on a psychological level.” This esoteric goal was achieved in the film through the 
use of analog-programmed image-processing techniques. 


UFO: TARGET EARTH 


Continued from Page 790 


sound, and several times we had to 
blimp and blanket the camera. The only 
disadvantage was that we had a problem 
with sound coming off the lens when we 
used the unblimped zoom. The only 
other disadvantage was the fact that we 
could only get hold of two 400-foot 
magazines for the camera. This kept our 
assistant cameraman, John Packwood 
“in the bag” most of the time. We really 
feel that the advantages of the 35BL 
outweigh some of its small disadvantag- 
es, and that it will see more and more 
use on larger pictures. 

Our camera crew consisted of three 
men. Cameraman Brian Roy had to 
become a contortionist in some of the 
camera moves called for by the director. 
The resulting footage was amazing. All 
of the moves were very smooth and 
flowing. Brian is one of the best in this 
area for flowing camera movement. 
However, because of the budget limita- 


tions on time, we had to restrict a lot of 
movement and shoot more static shots. 

We also used a minimum of lights on 
all locations. We lit the huge Fernbank 
Planetarium (the third largest in the 
U.S.A.) with only four lights: A FAY 
on the domed ceiling to give the blue 
sky effect, two FAYS as rim light on 
the audience were used and hidden 
behind the ZEISS projector from the 
camera angle, and a 750-watt softlight 
was snooted down to light the speaker 
platform. All interiors and night-for- 
night footage were pushed one stop in 
processing. We tried to get enough of 
the new 5247 Eastman color negative 
film for the production, but, after 
checking into the available lab situation, 
we found that most of them were 
processing the new film in the old 5254 
chemistry. We decided that there were 
too many variables with the new stock 
to use it so quickly. 

At the same time that Nick Nizich 
and Bob Libby were enjoying the sun- 
ny, inviting climate of Costa Rica, 


where they were busy photographing an 
eclipse, in the wintry cold of a snow- 
bound Chicago, two industrious as- 
sistant professors at the University of 
Illinois, Dan Sandin and Thomas de 
Fanti, were collaborating to design and 
produce unprecedented effects footage. 
Dan, a physicist by training and an artist 
by choice, had invented and built his 
own Image Processor, uniquely designed 
to take video input. Unlike the digital 
computer, which stores information, 
Sandin’s analog computer alters video 
signals. De Fanti, a specialist in comput- 
erized education, contributed his exper- 
tise in the computer field. 

The Image Processor, made up of 
modules which are patch-programmed 
(or programmed by patch cables), re- 
ceives black and white video signals, 
processes them and changes the black 
and white value ranges to color. Four 
sources of input are now possible: feed- 
back from the system itself (i.e., video 
camera photographing the screen); a live 
Continued on Page 867 


(LEFT) Producer/Director de Gaetano sits in swing with Director of Photography Jerry Crowder and explains the camera move he wants for the 
porch scene. (RIGHT) Don Ward, Field Operations Manager for Hewlett-Packard Corporation, explains operation of the complex equipment to Tom 
Arcuragi, who co-stars as Dr. Rivers. UFO: TARGET EARTH was made on a 14-day shooting schedule and shot entirely on location. 


(ABOVE AND BELOW) A few of the many altered images of a live subject, as displayed on the monitor in Sandin’s lab. Such images were used to 
show the presence of “alien beings” in the film ““UFO: TARGET EARTH”. Such special effects, if done optically in the conventional film manner 
would be very time-consuming and expensive. The Image Processor makes it possible for them to be created rapidly and economically. 


(BELOW) Images of a more abstract geometric type can also be generated through the Image Processor by using a variety of inputs. The Image 
Processor, made up of modules which are programmed by patch-cable, receives black and white video signals, processes them and changes the black 
and white value ranges to color. Four sources of input are now available, but more are under development. 


Progressive clips from the 16mm film of the annualar eclipse photographed by Nick Nizich and Bob Libby in Costa Rica. This footage was shot with 
the combination of a 500mm Kilfitt Telephoto Mirror Lens and a Micro-line Sun Filter. The one major problem was keeping the sun in frame. This 
was solved by mounting the camera on an equatorial mount, a clock-driven device that compensates for the earth’s movement and maintains the sun 
in a fixed position. 
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Microphone power supply, 
fixed attenuator and high 
pass filter for Sennheiser 
05 and ‘15 microphones. 


Size: 54 X 24" X 1%" 


Price: $ 129.95 


Exclusive U. S. Distributor 


SOUND ONE CORP 


35 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10036 (212) 765-4757 


TIFFEN 


Available at Dealers throughout the World. 


4/2” DIAMETER 
ACCESSORIES 


Tiffen 4%” filters are engi- 
neered to meet the exacting 
standards of large diameter 
professional lenses. The 442” 
filter will fit numerous lenses, 
using Tiffen adapter rings, 
eliminating the need for vari- 
ous costly special-size filters. 
Available in all standard col- 
ors, combination colors, neu- 
tral densities, rotating polari- 
zer; and diopters #2, 1,2, and 3. 


138mm FILTERS 


for Angenieux 20-120 (6x20) 
F2.6 lens. Available in all 
standard colors, combination 
colors and neutral densities. 
Close-up lenses in +%2, 1, 2, 3. 


TIFFEN 


SQUARE 
FILTERS 


Tiffen Photar® Filters in all 
colors are available for Tiffen 
and other square filter holders 
in sizes from 2x2-inches up 
to 15x15-inches. 


RECTANGULAR 
FILTERS 


for Arri 16 matte box. Avail- 
able in all colors and neutral 
densities 0.1-1.0. 


71 Jane Street - 
Roslyn Heights, N.Y. 11577 


(516) 621-2700 Telex 96-7748 
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CRA-6 and CRA-6/A 
Crystal | 
Controlled 

Motors <“ 

for Arriflex 

35mm Cameras | 


Cinema Products’ Academy Award winning 
crystal controlled motor—designed for 
ACADEMY | Arriflex 35mm cameras —is now available 
CITATION in two new models: the CRA-6, which runs 
at 24 fps; and the CRA-6/A, which runs 
at 24 fps or 25 fps (controlled by a selec- 
tor switch). All the electronics are con- 
tained within the motor housing — making 
a the CRA-6 and CRA-6/A crystal controlled 
- — motors the lightest and most compact 
gar aie . motors available for the Arriflex 35mm 
Speed : camera. CRA-6 and CRA-6/A motors are 
7 Selector Switch ideally suited for normal hand-held sync 
shooting from any standard Arri battery 

pack. 


CRA-6 and CRA-6/A motors utilize the very latest COS/MOS integrated 
circuitry for extremely compact, efficient operation. These motors contain 
the same advanced crystal oscillators as in all of our previous motors, with 
an accuracy of +15 parts per million over a temperature range of 0° to 140°F. 


Complete CRA-6 and CRA-6/A motor packages are 14-Ib. lighter than the 
existing constant speed motor, and are smaller in diameter, providing a much 
more convenient handgrip. 


CRA-6 and CRA-6/A crystal motor housings are designed for use with 
standard Arriflex 35 tripod heads, including Ronford, Sachtler & Wolf, and 
_ other similar heads. 


TECHNICAL SPECIFICATIONS : FLAT BASE 


Optional Flat Base 
includes digital foot- 
age counter and fits 
in “Cine 60” blimp 
or Arri 120 S$ blimp. 


Be hones ete 
ROBERT D. AUGUSTE wns 
OF RU SOK 


¢ Power Consumption: 1.5 
amps maximum full load 
current. 

* Out-of-sync warning 
tone integral with motor (Note: Adapter 


package. bracket is available 


e Built-in resettable cir- e . : : : 
cuit breaker : for Arri 120 S blimp.) 


¢ Instant start button. 


For further information, please write to: 


cinema] = fenoduces 


Technology InThe Service Of Creativity 
2044 Cotner Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025 
MODEL CRA-6/A Telephone: (213) 478-O711 M Telex: 69-1339 M Cable: Cinedevco 
(24 fps/ 25 fps) 
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“RODLAGLL OT de BARRQAD™ 


The making of a new kind of corporate industrial film, created for 
the big screen and mass audiences, featuring the visual beauty of 
the landscape and the human values of modern diesel railroading 


By HARVEY LLOYD 


Writer/Director 


“Hummin’, hummin’ on the rails, 
On the shiny shiny trails of 
tomorrow..... ats 


We careen off the tracks near Glacier 
Park, Montana. Our high-rail car driver 
curses; we jump out, looking for rattle- 
snakes on the track. Our Eclair, rigged 
in front of the special auto, is okay. A 
closed switch derailed us on the Burling- 
ton Northern main line, surrounded by 
great peaks. The two-way radio keeps us 
in touch with the railroad. We assume 
the big diesels aren’t too near. We lever 
the car off the embankment and drive 
off on the fortunately nearby highway. 
The high-rail car is a standard sedan 
equipped with small steel wheels that 
jack down and keep our tires on the 
rails. We have a plywood extension 
bolted to the front as a platform for 
cameraman, assistant and Eclair on a 
low tripod. Filming a great diesel freight 
railroad is a nightmare of logistics prob- 
lems and weather. We are fighting all. 


“In front of me, my destiny, 
In back of me how distant is my 
SOMOWS 85. 


Byron McKinny, executive producer 
for Francis Thompson; Al Rung, Bur- 
lington Northern’s V.P. for Public Rela- 
tions and Advertising; and myself, 
writer, director, producer on the film, 
toast with Cold Duck at dinner in our 
private company railroad car. Sun is 
setting over the North Dakota Prairie; 
thick steaks are on the stove; we are 
lulled by the clocking wheels and golden 
light. We have been a week in the special 
car, hooked onto passing freights, scout- 
ing the railroad for our film. 

Burlington Northern is a sprawling 
26,000 miles of track from Chicago and 
St. Paul to Seattle, down into Cali- 
fornia, across the Rockies, Denver and 
Kansas City, and down to Fort Worth 
and Houston. Burlington Northern hauls 
wheat and timber and coal, produce and 
manufactured goods. 


“.. there’s signal lights, 
and rainy nights in Portland, 
and the windy track way back in 
Idaho...” 


We saw a lot of country in the special 
car. We lived the best we could on the 


film. Waiter and chef, private state- 
rooms, good hot food and the panorama 
of America clicking by: dawn over the 
Libby Line...pale moon in a grey 
sky ...grey clouds and brown moun- 
tains... harsh black and white sunrise 
... breakfast in Whitefish, steam clouds 
in the icy summer dawn... wet rails 
and black ties on a slow grade through 
Steven’s Pass in the Cascades... grey 
rocks and bleached tree skeletons... 
light strobing black timbers of snow 
sheds in the Rockies... white sun and 
white earth...white roadbed and 
carved sandstone cliffs along the Snake 
River in Washington...a thin line of 
green freight cars... black tunnels in 
the tortured cliffs...blue skies and 
towering thunderheads in Nebraska and 
the Dakotas...the smell of golden 
wheat and corn and hay... 


“... there’s a ranch house with the 
people who wait in Wyomin’, 
zoomin’ by too fast for one 

hello!. ..” 


We fly into Spokane, drive 60 miles 
into Cofax for the wheat harvest in 


(LEFT) In Cashup, Wyoming ...down on the tracks for a low-angle shot of the local train. (CENTER) Filming a train order scene in Illinois. 
Plywood planks are laid so that the crab dolly can make a long, smooth move. (RIGHT) A wheelchair rig comes in handy to add movement to an 
interview sequence shot in the Seattle train terminal. 


(LEFT) Lights are rigged and a cherrypicker is used to shoot the final credits scene of the picture. Don Guy shooting camera. Michael Becker on 
sound. (CENTER) The high-rail car is used to do a “follow shot’’ of a pretty yellow caboose in Glacier Park, Montana. (RIGHT) Cameraman Don 
Guy and Assistant Cameraman Ziemowit Kozbial shoot from the platform of the high-rail car. 
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(LEFT) The railroaders of Burlington Northern’s Nebraska diesel shop line up for “‘portrait” shots. (CENTER) The accent is on people, so the men 
are photographed separately in closeup. A quartz lamp stands by in case it is needed for fill light. (RIGHT) The personal touch. At Cashup, 


Wyoming, the Cameraman rigs his tripod atop a covered hopper, while the workmen roll it by hand. 


A strange breed of men from exotic places—or a new accent on American Gothic? People make the railroads go—all kinds of people: massive welders, 
funny fat tool shop men, giant ironworkers, long-haired young apprentices and wreckers looking medieval in their hoods—carrying great wrenches, 
welding tools, colors etched into their heavy leather protective clothes. A varied and colorful breed, railroaders. 


ql! 


(LEFT) Don Guy rides the bucket of the cherrypicker to ae a “‘crane shot” of a signal post Nasu in Nebraska. (CENTER) sioeGne ina 
Burlington Northern repair yard gets a bit fancy—what with a scrim and Lowel-Lights to shoot the “Portraits”. (RIGHT) Shooting a sync-sound 
interview at the Balmer yard in Seattle. It’s not only how the railroaders look that counts, but what they say and how they think. 


August. The film isn’t written yet, but 
the harvest won’t wait. Cameraman Eli- 
ot Noyes and soundman Mike Bortman, 
camera assistant Tony Ganz and myself 
find the wheat farm in time to set up 
just before sunset. We get some of our 
most beautiful footage in a whirl of 
frenzied activity in the dying afternoon 
—wheat combines ghostlike in the dust, 
beams of golden light through black 
silhouettes, yellow wheat and red trac- 
tors. We stop as the sun rolls behind the 
gentle hills, drive into town for a dinner 
of hot pancakes and sausage, exhausted 
and content. 


. Hummin’, hummin’ on the rails, 
On the shiny, shiny trails of 
tomorrow, 
In front of me, my destiny, 
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In back of me, how distant is my 
sorrow...” 


Back in New York we look at the 
wheat rushes. They are good. | go to 
work writing the treatment for the film. 
We plan a new kind of corporate indus- 
trial film, conceived and created for big 
screen, mass audiences. We will 
eliminate hard sell, feature the visual 
beauty of Burlington Northern’s land- 
scape and the human values of modern 
diesel railroading across the great arc of 
West and Northwest. | envision a film of 
movement, tiny trains in a vast land- 
scape... freight cars moving through 
the land by day and by night, depend- 
ably hauling 136,000,000 tons of goods 
a year, mile-long trains on steep grades 
and horseshoe curves... down the Co- 


lumbia Gorge and over the Cascades 
. across the endless plains of the 
Dakotas, Nebraska, and Kansas 
. breaking out on the Pacific along 
the Chuckanut Drive and the Olympic 
Peninsula... a vast network of rails and 
communications tying together the lim- 
itless lands of the Midwest and North- 
west... and out to the gateway ports 
for Alaska, Canada, Australia, Japan, 
and the Orient. 
And the people of the Railroad 
. 43,000 men and women who make 
the railroad work...the people who 
drive the giant diesels and man the 
communications... the computer oper- 
ators and yard men in the vast classifica- 
tion yards, the welders and operators in 
the repair yards and diesel shops... the 
gandy dancers on their yellow track cars 
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and the “hostlers” in the freight yards 
in a hundred towns... the chemists and 
painters and electricians... the mythic 
people of the railroad, heroes of a 
hundred folk songs. 

| write a treatment of a railroad in 
motion, of trains and people and the 
people they serve...grain farmers, 
jumbermen, coal men... iron workers 
and office workers, and the endless 
eternal land. 


“Stee! guitar strings, coffee cups, and 
postcards, 
And 11,000 telephone poles, 
There’s a lady on a calendar from 
Kansas, 
In the month of May that’s where 
I’m gonnago...” 


We plan a long shooting schedule, 
eight weeks beginning in mid-Septem- 
ber. | know we will have weather 
problems in the far reaches of the west, 
and in the mountains. Eliot Noyes, our 
cameraman for the wheat, is not avail- 
able. We get a new cameraman, gifted 
with a sensitive eye, Don Guy, Dave 
Burke, unit manager Michael Becker on 
sound and assistant Ziemowit Kozbial 
go with us. 

We are off on an unknown journey 
of complex logistics. Diesel trains and 
high-rail cars, helicopters, cherrypickers, 
and crab dollies in the most unlikely 
places. Schedules and weather, lighting 
and rigging, and split-second coordina- 
tion begin. We plan a highly visual film 
of carefully set up and planned shots. 
We want to create the production values 
of a feature. Because budget keeps us on 
16mm we are going to shoot on fine 
grain 7252, unless desperate. We expect 
to blow up for theatrical release to 
35mm. We want absolute quality. 


“~~ Hummin’, hummin’ on the rails, 


On the shiny shiny trails of 
tomorrow...” 


SCENE: 


Train orders are given by hand, as 
well as by radio. The depot agent holds 
up a forked stick with a message tied to 
it for easy release. We set up at a tiny 
depot 90 miles from Chicago. We plana 
crab dolly rising shot, dolly moving 
back as train approaches; shot opens on 
depot door, agent appears holding stick 
in closeup, dolly back to reveal grade 
crossing and signal lights, rise past lights 
and zoom to wide shot of scene as a 
train thunders by. We laid planks for the 
dolly. Ten men pulled planks on both 
sides, men on the track side a bit 
nervous with the big diesel roaring past. 
Burlington Northern gave us men, elec- 
tricians, and the use of track and train 
with BN green diesel engines used spe- 
cifically for the occasion. 

We did the shot over 9 times. Each 
time something showed in the finder, 
ruining the shot for Don's critical eye, 
usually a late-pulled plank. Trains don’t 
just stop and back up; they go on a 
quarter mile to stop, back up slowly, 
bells ringing. At dusk, in a drizzling rain, 
we made it perfectly. 


SCENE: 


Helicopter shot on the Snake River, 
Pasco, Washington. We flew the copter 
in from Seattle, several hundred miles, 
Tyler inertial mount from Los Angeles. 
Plans were to get three big green BN 
diesels and a string of BN green freights 
allocated from St. Paul and brought into 
Pasco yard for early a.m. start. Yard 
superintendent arranged train departure. 
We got up before dawn, rigged the 
copter, sent Don and the pilot off for a 


beautiful dawn shot over the sandstone 
formations along the Snake, 40 miles 
from Pasco. They arrived and hovered. 
No train—train arrives around noon, 
light impossible, high winds up and 
blowing down the gorge—no_ shot. 
Someone at the yard didn’t read orders, 
decided to put a few more freight cars 
on the train. 

Several weeks later, back in Pasco, 
we do the shot—on the one day of the 
year it rains in the desert. We go ahead 
anyway, get one of our best scenes, a 
beautifully choreographed single shot; 
camera high up, makes 360-degree turn, 
as freight goes over trestle, follows train 
along sculpted gorge and river, slow 
zoom and descent close to train, follow 
train and zoom in till cab and engineer's 
face fill frame; one shot, one minute of 
great film. 


SCENE: 


Pacific Coast, train point-of-view at 
sunset along beautiful Oregon beach, 
great rocks in the surf, red sunset. We 
rig two cameras to our small truck. Our 
Arriflex is lashed to truck bumper cov- 
ered with plastic and gaffered to be 
waterproof; Don sits with the Eclair in 
the front seat, door lashed back. We 
make several runs as sun sets, waves toss 
up spray on black rocks silhouetted in 
flaming red sky. We are stuck in the 
sand as a big wave thunders past our 
truck, drowning the Arri. Miraculously, 
only the lens gets wet, as the plastic 
saves the camera, and we jump out to 
free the truck. The result is some 
beautiful point-of-view shots with the 
sunset flaring through rocks and tossing 
surf. 


SCENE: 
High-rail car shots: Our platform is 


(LEFT) Setting up between the tracks for a low-angle shot of a train approaching, somewhere in Nebraska. (RIGHT) Cameraman Don Guy sets up to 
shoot a scene outside Oaksdale, Washington. An eight-week shooting schedule was allowed for filming in many far-flung locations on this picture. 
The logistics were most complex. It was necessary to arrange for Diesel trains, high-rail cars, helicopters, cherrypickers and crab dollies in the most 


unlikely places. 
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(LEFT) Filming one of the many “portraits” of railroad personnel in the sprawling Burlington Northern repair yard in Lincoln, Nebraska. (RIGHT) 
The crew rigs for a shot using the high-rail car, a modified stock automobile with special wheels that permit it to ride on the rails. Camera platform is 
mounted on the metal front extension of the car. Often this car was used on a single track, with the crew nervously contacting dispatcher controlling 


trains on the same track. 


mounted on metal front extension of 
auto that rides on the rails. We are on 
single track along the Snake River ner- 
vously making radio contact with dis- 
patcher about invisible trains on right of 
way, making late afternoon point-of- 
view shots. Tension mounts; we stop 
and get out, scurry back in as whirr of 
rattlesnake alerts us. Rattlers love the 
dark cool spaces under ties. 


SCENE: 


Lumbermill, Plum Creek, Montana. 
We shoot the entire sequence in lumber 
yard from debarking logs, through mill 
pond and up to saw mill into finished 
planks loaded on BN flatcars. Cameras 
are rigged to fork of giant ““Dino”’ dozer 
manhandling dozens of logs at once, and 
onto log going up chain into gang saw. 
No camera casualties. Later, Michael 
Small, the composer, writes funky tur- 
key-trot rock to sequence, setting trac- 
tors, logs, gang saws into crazy dance. 


SCENE: 


Classification or ‘‘Hump” yard, auto- 
mated, computerized, “Doc’’ Mileson, 


yardmaster, is our hero—soft-spoken 
westerner, Steve McQueen type, typifies 
the loner on the railroad system. Intelli- 
gent, tough and skilled, warm sense of 
humor, the cool ‘‘Doc’’ Milesons make 
the railroad work. We get a dizzy shot 
of freight cars going over our Arri set on 
a low tripod between tracks, below 
hump. Wide-angle 5.7mm Tega creates 
violent movement and perspective. At 
dusk and after dusk we film the freight 
yard at work. The dying sun streams 
through open boxcar doors (opened at 
our request), red light silhouettes the 
girders of auto cars. A trainman is set up 
walking and signaling with a flare 
against a giant red sun, shot with very 
long lens. Cars move down the hump as 
we dolly alongside flare-man in our rail 
car, against angry grey clouds of dusk. 
These beautiful, moody shots will later 
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end our film in a montage of images 
played against the original theme song 
“Hummin’ on the Rails”. 


SCENE: 


At Whitefish, Montana freight yard 
we discover two “hostlers’’, father and 
son, both with same job. The young- 
ster’s eyes glow when he tells us on 
camera that he loves to relieve his father 
on the engine in the morning. “Fuzzy”, 
a yard foreman says he’s got everything 
he always wanted (his rifle, plenty of 
shells), and he wouldn’t trade his job for 
anything. An old German gardener tells 
us he loves working on the R.R. He gets 
his paycheck every week on time—yah/ 


SCENE: 


In the sprawling repair yards near 
Lincoln, Nebraska, we stop and set up 


scenes of portraits. | decide the clutter 
and literal reality of the yards is not 
what we want. The welders, painters, 
fitters and wreckers look medieval in 
their hoods, carrying great wrenches, 
welding tools, colors etched into their 
heavy leather protective clothes. We set 
up a big scrim in front of a stripped old 
freight car. The steel makes a subtle 
textured background of _ iridescent 


colors. 
1 run up and down the lines of 


workers in the shops, grabbing types— 
massive welders, funny fat tool shop 
men, giant ironworkers, long-haired 
young apprentices. The shops are a 
melting pot of America. We set our men 
up in heroic poses, carrying their tools. 
Sunlight through the big scrim creates a 
soft chiaroscuro, beautiful, subtle ‘stu- 
Continued on Page 848 


At dusk, two trains pass each other at a predetermined spot, while cameraman in cherrypicker (at 
right) records the action on film. The entire production was shot with 16mm Arriflex and Eclair 
cameras. From the very beginning, it was planned to blow the finished picture up to 35mm for 
theatrical release, so top quality was an absolute requirement. 


By KRIS MALKIEWICZ 


Nowhere is the old truth of “learning 
by doing” more evident than in film. 
With this in mind, and faced with an 
average of 15 beginning film students 
each year at the California Institute of 
the Arts, we.introduced the so-called 
Live Action Production Workshop. This 
is a basic prerequisite and thought of as 
comparable to obtaining your first driv- 
ing license. In our case, it is the license 
to check-out equipment, originate inde- 
pendent projects and take other more 
advanced seminars. 

The basic objective of this Live Ac- 
tion Workshop is to make sure that our 
new students learn how to use our 
equipment and facilities our way. And 
that they will actually complete film 
production all the way to and including 
the 1st Answer Print. 


Beginning cinema students “go ape”’ at prestigious California Institute 
of the Arts, while monkeying around to learn their basic film techniques 


Let me tell you now how | went 
about it during this past academic year 
and what sort of conclusions | drew for 
the future. Here they were: Fifteen 
students from many states, wanting to 
be film-makers. My deadline was to have 
the workshop film shot by Christmas 
and the 1st Answer Print ready at the 
beginning of March. 

For a 15-minute film this would 
seem to offer adequate time, but only 
two days a week were scheduled for this 
workshop in our course catalog. 

The first few weeks went by very 
fast, being devoted to introducing all 
the equipment and discussing the story 
to be chosen for this production. All 
sync-sound shooting is done at Cal-Arts 
with Eclair NPR cameras and Nagra IV 
tape recorders. MOS scenes are shot 


with Arriflex S cameras. 

| suggested to the group a short story 
involving several locations and several 
characters, some of them in gorilla suits. 


4 realized that without properly con- 


tracted actors we would have to depend 
on the workshop members and their 
friends. And as one man looks like the 
next one, once you dress him in a gorilla 
suit, this device was very handy when a 
character could not make it to location 
on a given day. 

Both at the initial stage of accepting 
the story and when forming it into a 
script we followed a very democratic 
procedure and many, sometimes minute 
decisions were arrived at by a vote of 
hands. Lively discussions were, of 
course, inevitable. | was greatly helped 
at this stage by my assistant, Scott 


(LEFT) High atop a hill in the new community of Valencia, 30 miles north of Los Angeles, is the 
California Institute of the Arts, a favored project of the late Walt Disney, who dreamed of bringing the 
various disciplines of artistic expression under a single creative umbrella. (CENTER) Clean modern 
architectural lines establish the Cal-Arts buildings as sculptural forms. (RIGHT) Instructor Kris 
Malkiewicz (left), with student Jim Hart and assistant Tom Barron, discussing editing problems over a 


“flatbed’’ Moviola. 


(LEFT) Curious cameraman tries a gorilla head on “for size”. Costumes and props for the student 
project were partially provided by the Walt Disney Studios. (CENTER) Student Jonathan Steinhoff 
lines up an Eclair NPR shot of Peter Beckman in a gorilla suit. (RIGHT) Bizarre scenes like this were 
taken for granted by the jaded Hollywood Boulevard pedestrians, who’ ve seen everything at least once. 
For this filming exercise, all of the crew functions were changed in rotation, allowing each student to 
experience all film-making skills. 


Garren, whose talent as a discussion 
leader helped to smooth some roughed- 
up egos. 

Once the basic story was agreed 
upon, we divided it into seven scenes or 
short sequences, each to be directed by 
a different student, shot by another and 
sound recorded by yet another. It 
sounds like asking for trouble, and it 
was—but our aim was to teach a group 
of people the basics of film-making, so 
the uniformity of style had to take 
second place. 


The script was also written by several 
students, with the best parts of each 
combined into the final version. This 
version served as a basis for the shooting 
scripts of particular scenes written by 
the respective directors. 

All of the crew functions were 
changed in rotation. For some locations 
production assistants had quite a job on 
their hands—as, for instance, when 
shooting on Hollywood Boulevard in 
front of the Chinese Theater or in the 
Los Angeles Zoo. Costumes and props 
were partially provided by Disney Stu- 
dios, our never, drying-out source of 
help, following the original conception 
of CAL-ARTS as the idea of Walt 
Disney realized by the Disney Founda- 
tion. 

The pre-production weeks were 
backed up by a series of lectures given 
once a week by other members of the 
film faculty. This was a way of intro- 
ducing these people to new students and 
also to provide all the needed theoreti- 
cal background at this stage. For exam- 
ple Alexander Mackendrick, the dean of 
CAL-ARTS film school and renowned 
British film director, lectured on story 
structure and the basics of film gram- 
mar. This lecture was supported by 
some practical exercises in blocking out 
the action for a television camera and 
analyzing it on the monitor. 

Then the shooting days started and, 
in their fifth week at the film school, 
this group of students was facing some 
of the most common problems of film 
crews the world over starting the work- 
ing day at 5 a.m., taking care of 
expensive equipment, improvising and 
adapting to various location conditions. 

Often other people had to adapt to 


(ABOUT THE AUTHOR: Kris Malkiewicz 
obtained his MFA in Cinematography at the 
Polish State Film School in Lodz, Poland. He 
worked in the film industry in Poland and 
Canada, and directed documentary films for 
Irish Television. He taught film techniques in 
London, England, before becoming one of the 
founders and faculty members of the Film 
School at the California Institute of the Arts. 
Last year he published “CINEMATOG- 
RAPHY—A GUIDE FOR FILM-MAKERS 
AND FILM TEACHERS”) 


(LEFT) Workshop student Dinah Manoff befriends Limbo, the gorilla, in this scene being filmed 
in the historic Bradbury Building in downtown Los Angeles. (RIGHT) Instructor Malkiewicz 
checks the action, as student Dan Manson lines up scene of caged gorilla. Most of the action for 
this project was shot with an Eclair NPR, with crystal motor, while sound was recorded on a 
crystal-equipped Nagra IV. 


us, sometimes with amazement, like this 
elderly couple who, upon emerging 
from a dark cocktail lounge into the 
glaring sun of Hollywood Boulevard, 
came face to face with a gorilla who, 
following our story line, was trying to 
hide in this very entrance. No sooner 
did these innocent people get over the 
ape invasion when four zoo attendants 
rushed by with clubs and nets in mad 
pursuit. 

But Hollywood is Hollywood and 
certain apparitions are taken for grant- 
ed. So when our gorilla, King Kong 
fashion, carried a girl in his arms across 
the street on a green light, pedestrians 
did not pay the slightest attention to 
them (!) 

All exteriors were shot on Plus-X 
negative, all interiors on Double-X. Dou- 
ble-X proved, as always, to be a blessing 
when we had to depend entirely on 
available light, such as in the chase 
sequence down the many flights of 
Continued on Page 824 


(ABOVE RIGHT) Like fugitives from Central Casting, three star-struck gorillas sit in the Cal-Arts 
lounge studying their lines, while in the background an odd couple prepares to join them. 
(BELOW) To avoid traffic problems on Broadway in downtown Los Angeles, this scene for the 
workshop film, “LIMBO”, was shot very early on a Sunday morning. These actors appear to be 
Shakespearean gorillas. 


“YOUNG FRANKENSTEIN” 
Continued from Page 805 


thought we were getting “‘timed”’ prints, 
when, in reality, everything printed on 
one light. That’s a fairly consistent 
relationship between cameraman and 
film lab. 

During pre-production, | worked 
closely with William Tuttle, our makeup 
creator and designer of monsters, cadav- 
ers, Mummies and decomposed bodies. 
In order to give the monster that Dr. 


Frankenstein creates a different look, 


Bill Tuttle designed a green make-up. 
The green color, in black and white, 
gave the skin a “dead” look; it worked 
fine. However, my problem was that the 
film was more sensitive to that green 
color than to normal flesh tones. The 
monster always required a lower-intensi- 
ty key-light to bring him into balance 
with the other players, or he had to be 
netted-down by a moving net guided by 
the key-grip. Since all good monsters 
have larger than normal frontal lobes, 
ours was no exception. In order to bring 
out thse protuberances and throw the 
eyes into mysterious shadows, the mon- 
ster’s key-light was kept very high, often 
hanging from the ceiling—not too easy 
to do, but the look was right. 

In the script the monster is exposed 
to a_half-million-volt electrical dis- 
charge. Peter Boyle, who played the 
monster, was not about to lie still for 
that. Bill Tuttle made a fibreglass cast of 
Peter Boyle’s face and shoulders and 
that’s what was used as a realistic 
dummy. To render the creation of life 
more weird Bill enclosed within the 
fibreglass casting some secret ingredients 
that resembled brains, skull, and teeth 
and when the self-contained lights with- 
in the skull were pulsed by working a 
dimmer control up and down, the mad- 


ness of the creator, Frankenstein, be- 
came more visually exciting. Bill Tuttle 
further contributed to the look of the 
weirdos that lived in Frankenstein Castle 
by giving Frau Blucher, the castle war- 
den played by Cloris Leachman, dark 
brown lip liner and a large removable 
chin mole. He also created an aged and 
bearded ‘“‘blindman’’ from youthful 
Gene Hackman. Kenneth Mars became 
the characterized Inspector Kemp with 
a wooden arm and an eye-patch with a 
magnetized monocle! For one sequence 
of the film, as Dr. Frankenstein and his 
beautiful, blonde, buxom assistant, Inga 
(played by Teri Garr), discover a secret 
passageway, they pass through an ante- 
room of the secret laboratory that 
displays four skulls. These skulls are 
marked: “One Year Dead’, “Six 
Months Dead”, ‘“Two Months Dead’’ 
and ‘’Freshly Dead’’. Bill Tuttle care- 
fully designed out of plaster, fibreglass, 
wax, false teeth and monkey hair, repli- 
cas of all the above in realistic stages of 
decay—all but one; the one marked 
“Freshly Dead’’ was our English comic, 
Marty Feldman, who most humorously 
played Igor, the assistant with the 
changeable and vanishing ‘‘hump-back”. 

The castle sets of “YOUNG DR. 
FRANKENSTEIN” were something else 
again. Dale Hennesy, the Production 
Designer, created an almost unbelievable 
complex of castle courtyards, reception 
hall, winding open spiral staircases, se- 
cret passageways, bedrooms with secret 
rotating panels and a laboratory with an 
operating platform that was hauled 
through the roof by steel chains onto an 
exquisite exterior roof set surrounded 
by a stormy, cloudy sky backdrop. The 
task for Dale Hennesy was a labor of 
love, and four hundred thousand dollars 
later there were the most magnificent 
thirty-five-foot-high sets, cobbled 
streets, and assembled rooms of a tvpe 


that would make any cinematographer’s 
mouth water. Dale had these rooms 
decorated in varying degrees of grey 
stone, which | then could reproduce in 
any tone, depending upon the amount 
of light on them and controlled by the 
increase in contrast due to the type of 
processing used. Dale Hennesy’s contri- 
bution is major toward the look of the 
picture. 

It’s difficult to tell where to begin in 
relating the contributions of our special 
effects team, headed by Henry Millar, 
Jr., his father, Hal Millar, and Jack 
Monroe. These men gave life to the 
night with their low-hanging fog made 
with the help of a ton-and-a-half of dry 
ice. They created the eerie opening 
mood as the camera winds a circuitous 
route through archways and courtyard 
in a deluge of rain accentuated by 
thunderous crashes and blazing flashes 
of lightning. Since the castle is devoid of 
electricity, except for the laboratory, all 
the rooms are lighted by oversized 
fireplaces, huge candelabras and wall 
torches. All had to be planned in ad- 
vance, as the wall torches and fireplaces 
were piped for propane gas and then 
plastered up to look like two-foot-thick 
stonework. The wall torches had flame 
spreaders which added just the right 
amount of smoke for realism. The fire- 
places had concrete logs. Real logs 
cannot be used, since they present a fire 
hazard and they can’t be turned on and 
off readily. There are various means of 
creating the firelight effect that bounces 
on the walls and the people in a room 
whose sole source of light is the fire- 
place. | chose to use silk strips of fabric 
fluttering in front of two or more lamps 
placed out of camera range. When these 
lamps were alternately brightened and 
darkened by dimmer control the fire- 
light effect was quite realistic. 

To create a source of light simulating 


(LEFT) Another of makeup artist William Tuttle’s creations. Here is the mummified remains of Beaufort Frankenstein, the instigator of this film. It 
was Beaufort’s will that left the old laboratory and “‘book of instructions” to the new young Dr. Frankenstein. (RIGHT) Jack Monroe and Henry 
Millar, Jr., special effects team, put some finishing touches on the remains of Beaufort Frankenstein, with a blow torch. The will, leaving the estate 
to the new Dr. Frankenstein is in the metal box which will be placed in the skeletal hands of the corpse. 
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(LEFT) The special effects team had a field day in spinning spider webs throughout the long-deserted secret laboratory. Here we see the new and 
young Dr. Frankenstein, played by Gene Wilder, discovering the ancient equipment left in the inheritance by his grandfather. (RIGHT) Protection 
for both the camera and the camera crew, is afforded by this plastic rain housing which is attached to the camera gear head so that it will pan and tilt 
with the camera. It is very light in weight so as not to interfere with the camera operation. This is an opening scene in the Frankenstein Castle 


courtyard recreated at 20th Century-Fox Studios. 


that coming from a solitary candle, we 
made a dummy candle out of aluminum 
pipe. There was a hollowed top into 
which part of a real wax candle was 
placed and lighted; just below within an 
open slot of the pipe a 100-watt projec- 
tion bulb was concealed and an electric 
wire was run up the sleeve and down the 
pant leg of the actor to a dimmer 
control. The actor’s job, besides acting, 
was to keep the open slot of the 
enclosed bulb from being seen by the 
camera. This was a bit tricky when the 
candle was used to light the face. Then, 
as the actor passed the camera, the 
candle had to be rotated so that now 
the walls would be illuminated. The 
trick candle was a touchy affair that 
required a few extra takes. But, the 
automatic dart-thrower devised by Hen- 
ry Millar, Jr. worked perfectly on the 
first take. It was a blow-pipe arrange- 
ment fired electromagnetically in any 
order for a sequence in which Dr. 
Frankenstein throws, in rapid succes- 
sion, five bull’s eyes as he attempts to 
impress Inspector Kemp. 

The electrical wizardry really im- 
pressed me. Upon researching — the 
picture it was learned that some of the 
original ‘““FRANKENSTEIN” electrical 
laboratory equipment was still stored in 
the garage of the man who designed it 
for the film made in 1931. This man, 
Mr. Ken Strickfaden, was on hand 
during all the laboratory filming to add 
his touch to the already fantastic array 
of bubbling vats and retorts and plastic 
tubes pumping blood solutions. 

He also built new electrical devices 
specially for ‘““‘YOUNG FRANKEN- 
STEIN”. The laboratory was ablaze at 
times with “‘Jacob’s Ladders’’; these are 
spark-gaps that climb two V-shaped 
electrodes until the spark finally escapes 


at the top in a six-inch span of lightning. 
The ‘‘Melodic Melinda’, a humorously 
named gadget, created arcs that jumped 
from contact to contact in prescribed 
rhythym, from waltz time to jive 
tempos! Radial lightning devices shot 
their arcs in giant six-foot circles, creat- 
ing thunderous crashes on the set. But, 
the climax of this electric ‘‘circus’’ 
occurred when Dr. Frankenstein was 
hoisted by his assistants, Inga and Igor, 
by chains through the laboratory roof 
into the face of a tremendous lightning 
and thunder storm. For those who may 


have forgotten, the theory that brings 
life to the dead components that the 
good Dr. Frankenstein puts together, is 
the ultimate channeling of lightning into 
the dead body. 

This effect was created on the elevat- 
ed castle roof set; the “‘monster’s body’’ 
and Dr. Frankenstein were raised from 
below and the operating platform was 
stopped directly beneath the terminal of 
a huge electrode. On, ‘‘Action’’, Dr. 
Frankenstein lifted his hands heaven- 
ward, calling upon the tremendous 
power of nature to bring life to his 


The laughing-and-scratching camera crew. The operator was continually cautioned not to laugh 
during a take, lest he inadvertently shake the camera. (Left to Right) Director of Photography 
Gerald Hirschfeld, ASC, First Assistant Eric Andersen, Operator Tim Vanik, and Second 
Assistant Phil Schwartz. How else can grown men have so much fun? 
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(LEFT) Here Dr. Frankenstein gives a last minute check to his “‘creation’’, before being hoisted through the roof of his laboratory by his able 
assistants, Igna and Igor. Some of this awesome array of lab equipment was used in the original “Frankenstein” made in 1931. Mel Brooks, the 
director, added much more than a new “‘look’’ to this film. (RIGHT) The Monster, Peter Boyle, finally revolts against his director, Mel Brooks, on 
right, and his cameraman, Jerry Hirschfeld, center; he was tired of being told, ‘Do this—do that” and “Put your chin down—don'’t turn too far!” 


creation. The special effects team, on 
cue, started throwing switches and an 
arc started to jump a mere two feet 
away from Gene Wilder, playing Dr. 
Frankenstein. It started leaping from 
the electrode to the body of the mon- 
‘ster, growing in power and size until 
one-half-million volts were crackling 
through the air! Gene Wilder was safe as 
long as the distance from his body to 
the electrode was greater than that from 
the monster’s body to the electrode. 
Needless to say, Mr. Wilder remained 
cool, while the monster began to smoul- 
der, another effect created by secreting 
smoke machines under the operating 
table and releasing the smoke slowly 
through the inert body. 

To complete our gamut of special 
effects we had to revert to old-fashioned 
process filming, the technique of pro- 
jecting a moving background on a screen 
outside our Amtrack mock-up train and 
the Transylvanian train. This was to be 
the transition used to get young Dr. 
Frankenstein from his medical class in 
the United States to his castle inheri- 
tance in the remote country of Transyl- 
vania. Mel Brooks selected a modern 
night-travel shot to be used outside the 
modern train windows, but, nowhere 
could he find a stock shot of the stark, 
black, leafless trees and low-hanging fog, 
so indigenous to the eerie Transylvanian 
countryside, to be used outside of the 
Transylvania train mock-up. So, we 
made our own process plate. You may 
well ask how one does this on a sound 
stage? Here’s how: 

For some of our scenes in which the 
townspeople were hunting down the 
monster, Dale Hennesy designed a forest 
set that would chill the blood of a 


modern-day Dracula. It was about forty 
feet in depth and about one hundred 
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feet long; we ran a dolly track parallel 
to it and made-believe we were a train. 
But, in order to give the illusion of 
speed, the camera was run at eight 
frames per second and the dolly grip ran 
as fast as he could. We ended up with an 
effective 30 miles per hour process 
plate, but it was only about twelve feet 
in length! This would last only eight 
seconds when projected at 24 frames 
per second—hardly enough for a minute- 


and-a-half scene. The problem was 
solved by putting a large tree trunk at 
the beginning of the dolly track and 
another at the end of the track, close to 
the lens. All the editor had to do was to 
cut exactly when the frame was filled 
by the tree trunk at the end of the run 
and spliced on another print of the same 
scene using the tree trunk at the begin- 
ning of the run. By repeating this 
Continued on Page 844 


Director Mel Brooks looks through the viewfinder at the ghoulish remains of the ancient deceased 
Frankenstein, while Cinematographer Hirschfeld (far Right) awaits approval of the camera angle. 


Although “YOUNG FRANKENSTEIN” is all 


in fun, from the audience standpoint, it 


represented an enormous technical challenge to camera, sound, makeup and special effects 


personnel. 
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HIGH-SPEED 
INTERLOCK 
600 FILM RECORDING 


SERIES EQUIPMENT for your mixing studio 


Features: 


500 feet/minute through the sprocket in interlock 
Forward and Reverse operation 

Gentle handling of spliced tracks 

Film retracted from heads for high speed slewing 
Flywheel accelerates for rapid start 

Total System engineered 

Operates with High Speed 35mm Projector 

High Speed Telecine Projector also available 
Compatible with conventional systems 

Reel capacity 3000 feet 35mm 


MAGNA-TECH ELECTRONIC CoO., INC. 
630 Ninth Avenue/New York. N. Y. 10036 


Quad Eight—Magna Tech, 11810 Vose St., North Hollywood, Ca. 91605 

Cinesound International, Ltd., Imperial Studios, Maxwell Road, Borehamwood, England 
Magna-Techtronics (Aust) Pty., Ltd., 49 Whiting St., Artarmon, N.S.W., Australia 2064 
Magna-Tech Electronic. P.O. Box 2924, 8023 Zurich, Switzerland 
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“REISE saves you 
money and ‘down time” 


by installing a processor 
in 2 to 5 days! 


You know our reputation for building 
fine quality continuous lab processors. 


we can install one of our units. 


The usual installation often takes 
up to 3 or 4 weeks and can be costly. 


(That’s why it is not generally 
mentioned in processor advertising.) 


But we’re more than happy to discuss it. 


Since Treise Processors are modular, 
self-contained units, with compact 
components, we’ve been able to eliminate 
most installation problems. We can 
position a processor, connect systems, 
and normally establish working procedures 
in 2-5 days, depending on 

the size of the unit. 

This remarkably quick installation 

puts you in operation faster . . . 


reduces inconvenience and plant disruption. . . 


minimizes ‘‘down-time”’ . . . and (if the 
new equipment is a replacement unit) 
saves much of the cost of 

_ outside processing. 
THese are important considerations. 
And are as much a cost factor 
as the price of the processor itself. 


‘Many of our customers have discovered 
that it is more practical to buy 

a fine-quality Treise Processor, 

which may cost a bit more 

than other equipment but can be 
installed in a fraction 

of the normal time. 


Write for free 


32-page catalog on 


Treise Processors 
and Accessories 


REISE ENGINEERING, INC. 


1941 First St., San Fernando, Calif. 91340 « (213) 365-3124 


“YOUNG FRANKENSTEIN” 


Continued from Page 842 


procedure, or by making a “‘loop”’ of 
the negative, we created 200 feet of 
Transylvanian forest going past at 30 
m.p.h. and lasting a good two minutes 
on the process screen. 

Throughout most of the first half of 
the film the script called for bright 
flashes. of lightning. There are several 
ways of making studio “‘lightning’’. The 
one my gaffer, Jim Planette, and | 
decided upon because of the degree of 
control and intensity needed for our 
extremely large sets, was to use a 
cenventional arc and reverse the polari- 
ty of the power to the carbons. When 
this is done, the arc will not burn 
properly but will continue to flash and 
sputter as long as the lamp operator 
forces the carbons together. This creat- 
ed a very realistic lightning effect and | 
let the lightning “‘burn up” the negative 
as part of the stylistic approach to 
satire. The director loved it. 

We were making a comedy and, since 
the settings for this comedy were to be 
realistic and moody, my main problem 
was to maintain a low-key melodramatic 
visual look, but to be certain that all the 
comedic nuances of expression would 
not be lost in spooky lighting. This was 
no easy task and no single approach 
could solve the problem. At times, it 
was a hand-held “‘inky’’ lamp that 
bounced in just enough “fill light’ to 
make the eyes visible. Had | used a 
normal fill light overall the mood of the 
scene would have been destroyed. 
Another time, the firelight effect was 
heightened to make the players that 
much more visible; or lightning was 
cued to make the humor of the scene 
stand out. The important point | had to 
remember was not to lose the so-called 
“joke”. Even my operator had to alter 
his normal framing of a scene so that 
the ‘‘joke’’ was not lost to some far 
corner of. the frame. Notwithstanding 
normal problems, our sound 
department, headed by Gino Cantames- 
sa, did a fantastic job in not losing 
“‘jokes’’ while arcs all around were 
clicking out lightning, or the laboratory 
crackled with noises not wanted on the 
sound track. 

As | recount the various special 
effects, the assortment of make-up crea- 
tions, all the lighting effects, and my 
approach to filming ‘““YOUNG FRANK- 
ENSTEIN” I find myself anxious to see 
the end result. A general rule-of-thumb 
in filmland is that it takes approximate- 
ly nine months for the average-length 
film to be ready for exhibition, working 
from the start of photography. | wait 
expectantly for our “*baby’’ to be born. 
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ECOSPHERE 


Continued from Page 799 


down, side to side, and projected it in 
the model. We also studied the effects 
of dissolves and cuts. Cuts were to be 
used sparingly, because it takes an audi- 
ence longer to become oriented when 
their entire environment changes. Con- 
sequently, each scene lasts longer than 
in a comparable standard movie. Bob 
developed a full run of tests to measure 
possibilities and limitations. 


GRAHAM: We found that the camera 
should usually stay still—let the subjects 
move. Some trucking or zooming was 
OK, but panning was bad. A big factor 
was the multiple images—less is more. 
When you shoot four trees, for example, 
you end up with eight times as many. 
Also, over-all patterns were more effec- 
tive than single points of interest. 


SHORT: Right, | shot some experi- 
mental footage with a lot of movement, 
and it drove us right out of the model. 


QUESTION: Were you able to test 
everything in the model before and 
during production? 


GRAHAM: Not at all. It just gave us an 
idea of what to expect. Animation was 
designed with the triangular screen and 
reflections in mind. Each scene, as it 
was designed, was tested by placing two 
mirrors at right angles on the flat art. 
However, even this gave something less 
than half the effect that would appear 
in Ecosphere. 


SHORT: In every step we had to 
imagine the final effect. All through 
designing, shooting, editing, and post 
production, we could only see the flat 
image that represented one-eighth of the 
final image. Like PGE, we weren’t total- 
ly sure until we saw the film in Eco- 
sphere itself. 


QUESTION: With that handicap plus 
the fact that much of the film was 
nature shots, your shooting ratio must 
have been sky high. 


MAISEL: No—it was about four to one. 
We really lucked out, due to the people 
involved. Jay Connor, our veteran cam- 
eraman from Showsphere was excellent. 
He and | went to an island in the 
Columbia River to get footage of whis- 
tling swans, an almost extinct species. 
The place was called Bachelor Island, 
and we met a forest ranger named Matt 
Dillon who introduced us to the Robert 
Zimmerman family, owners of the 
island. Everybody pitched in to help 
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This is the 
Guillotine Splicer with 
the gold nameplate. 


elf you see a professional film splicer 
without the gold nameplate, it is not a 


Guillotine. 


e If it does not have the gold nameplate, it 
has not passed the rigid Guillotine in- 


spection and testing. 


e If it does not have the gold nameplate, it 
is not covered by the unconditional one 
year guarantee that comes with every 
professional Guillotine splicer. 


Look for the Guillotine gold nameplate at 
your quality film equipment dealer. 
Guillotine Splicer Corp., Box 838,45 
Urban Avenue, Westbury, N.Y. 11590. 


GUILLOTINE 


us—it was amazing. As we wanted to 
keep the camera still, we had to herd 
the animals past it. Imagine herding wild 
swans! | can still see Mrs. Zimmerman 
stomping through knee-deep mud, over 
and over, to get the shot. Ranger Dillon 
and the Zimmerman’s son knew every 
inch of the island and the habits of the 
animals on it. We were taken to the 
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SPECTRA 
PROFESSIONAL 


Known for the company it keeps. 


More professional film-makers 
choose the Spectra Professional 
than any other exposure meter. 
They depend on its accuracy 
and reliability because in the film 
business, where time is money 
and every second counts, they 
can’t afford exposure errors. 
The Spectra Professional gives 
them the fastest, most accurate 
readings ever — and more... 

e Direct F/Stop Readings, with 
Spectra’s handcrafted ASA slides 
that read directly in the 1/50th 
second speed of professional 
cinematography (or any other 
speed you want). 

e Direct Footcandle Readings, 
vital in lighting placement and 
contrast control. 

e Integrated Light Measurement 
with Spectra’s revolving incident- 
light receptor that measures 


all useful light — key, fill and 
background. 

e Built-in Computer Calculator 
that gives optional one-step 
readouts for any film, lens, or 
shutter speed. 

e Fatigue-Free Selenium Cell 
insures optimum accuracy and 
uniform spectral response. 

e Total Systems Concept makes 
the Professional a reflected-light 
meter, a groundglass-reading 
meter, a contrast-control meter 
— instantly ... with snap-on 
accessories. 

e Superb Quality — each Spectra 
meter is hand-made and 
individually calibrated by skilled 
technicians in the movie capitol 
of the world. 

Give the Spectra Professional 

a screen test at an authorized 


dealer today. iA! 


Marketed exclusively in the United States by : ed 
BERKEY MARKETING COMPANIES, INC., Spectra Division, 
Box 1060, Woodside, N.Y. 11377 and 1011 Chestnut Street, Burbank, Calif. 91502. 


right places at the right times and nature 
performed on cue. We had manpower 
rather than footage. The only easy shots 
were of Mrs. Zimmerman’s pet buffalo. 


QUESTION: You filmed all of this 
mud-flat rambling on 70mm? 


MAISEL: The first time out we used a 
7Omm Todd-AO 8-perf camera with a 
special 170-degree lens. It was just too 
bulky for the nature shooting. Then we 
realized that the actual size of the 
triangular print image needed for Eco- 
sphere was only slightly larger on the 
70mm frame than the size of full-frame 
35mm-—so we shot on 35mm and were 
able to print on 70mm 8-perf with only 
a 10 percent blow-up. 


QUESTION: You had to picture each 
shot as a triangle? 


MAISEL: Right. For all of our live 
shooting we used a view-finder masked 
to form a triangle to frame the shot. We 
always shot full-frame, but could only 
use a triangular portion for release 
prints. 


QUESTION: What percent of the movie 
was animated? 


GRAHAM: About 60 percent. We sent 
our designs to Les Novros and his 
animation crew at Showsphere. They 
made the refinements in my designs that 
made them come off so well. An ex- 
ample is the scene inside the nuclear 
reactor as it heats up and produces 
steam—it is probably the most complex 
and expensive animated scene in motion 
picture history. 


QUESTION: I! understand that certain 
new equipment was devised for project- 
ing in Ecosphere. 


SHORT: The final film had to be on 
70mm 8-perf. The unusual optics and 
distance factors dictated this format. 
The parameters were worked out mathe- 
matically by Colin Cantwell of Show- 
sphere, the firm which developed the 
special 8-perf projector. /t incorporates 
a Butler movement and automatic re- 
wind with push-button remote control, 
so that the ushers can run the film, and 
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a projectionist is not necessary. | might 
add that transferring the sound track 
was the big problem. Although the film 
carries six mag tracks, 7Omm 8-perf goes 
through the machine at a different 
speed than the original 35mm mag 
track. Our Tom Bullock and the Todd- 
AO engineers modified their equipment 
to do the job. It worked out. 
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MAISEL: | wrote the script as an 
oratorio and we used Parasound, Inc., of 
San Francisco. Paul Beaver and Bernie 
Krause composed and conducted the 
music. They‘re among the best electron- 
ics musicians in the business. They 
really caught the feeling we wanted and 
produced a dynamic score. 

So now we have Ecosphere—a theater 
and movie created and produced with- 
out the benefit of any type of dry run. 
Perhaps it will be viewed by many as 
only another innovation. However, its 
ability to place the audience entirely 
within the action of the movie and the 
excellence of the effect bring to reality 
audience involvement that could only 
be hinted at with 3-D, Cinerama, full- 
circle screens and IMAX systems. a 
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If shooting conditions require a high 
speed film, now you can use 125 
speed Ektachrome and ask us to 
“Post-Flash” it when it comes in to 
our laboratory for developing. ‘‘Post- 
Flashing’ will lower the contrast 
inherent in the film and, in addition, 
bring out details in the shadow areas.) 


Call Herbert Braun at 


(212) 245-8900 


bebell 
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TYLER CAMERA SYSTEMS = |_| 20" tiahting 


14218 Aetna Street, Van Nuys, Calif. ale We film some fifty types, all differ- 
(213) 989-4420 a = ent, all epic-looking, men out of a 

. contemporary myth. These portraits, 
played against abstract shots of moving 
wheels, lights, computer signals, crossing 


16mm—35mm—70mm Vibration Isolation Camera 
Mounts for Helicopters, Cars, Boats, Cranes, Airplanes. 


COMPLETE FILM PRODUCTION SERVICES se at a ; ft, 
HELICOPTERS = CAMERAMEN = CAMERA PILOTS Say err One, OM haar al See 
film—images and music, an ambiguous, 


New York (212) 431-3930 | Toronto (416) 920-5424 startling beginning. 

Miami (305) 757-5988 | Sydney 43-1162 

Newark (201) 636-3600 | London (01) 452-8090 SCENE: 

Trenton (609) 771-9500 | London (01) 223-2323 In Chicago yard a sweeping bank of 


computerized central traffic control 

equipment, red-amber and green grid of 

lights and track, a myriad of switches 

and signals controlling dozens of trains 

and signal blocks on the busy main line. 

The room is ugly, cluttered, paint peel- | 

THE REEL WORLD ing. | decide to put the 30-foot instru- 
ment panel in limbo, surround it with 

KN OWS THE DIFFERENCE ! white photographer’s background paper. 
We haul a truckload of lights in from 

the city and just barely get a reading. 

Reel perfection is a GOLDBERG tradition! Shot with the 5.7mm Tega wide-angle, 


Depend on us for reel quality! the room becomes a set from a science- 
; fiction movie, gleaming with advanced 


e 8mm & Super 8mm Reels in steel, 200’ to 2000’. weep nolody.- Tne Clepataer .calinly ony 
dures our filming, relaxed while he 


e 16mm Reels in steel, plastic and sheet aluminum. controls the rush hour traffic. A very 
cool man. 


e 8mm & 16mm cans in steel and plastic. 
Shipping Cases in fibre and plastic. “... Oh I've been to leaty valleys 


And | rode through howlin’ storms, 
And | smelled the air on great and 
35mm & 70mm Reels in steel and aluminum. piney mountains...” 


Split Reels in steel and aluminum. 


The railroad is in our blood. The big 
diesels live, great animals of the rails. We 
view rushes each night in motel rooms 
from the Pacific Coast to Chicago. 

A few problems, an_ occasional 
scratch on the negative or a bit of hair, 
only one reshoot for ruined film. We 
move with the railroad, freely interpret- 
ing the treatment, drenching ourselves 
in the gut reality of diesel railroading. 
Our shots are planned, carefully set up, 
rigged, and lit. 

We do very little hand-held. Don 
Guy, the cameraman, works methodical- 
ly; | sit impatiently for hours, waiting, 
planning, while the meticulous setups 
and rigging go on. The careful setups 
pay off in our finished film. Our scenes 
are fluid; the railroad is movement, 
carefully planned angles, cherrypicker 
and crab dolly rises and moves, sweep- 
ing elegant helicopter shots, a choreog- 


GO iD) ia RG raphy of trains and men moving through 


limitless, contrasting landscapes. The 


& ROTH f= RS footage expresses an idea, a concept of 


time and motion, of time and massive 
machinery delicately posed on high ten- 
sile steel rails, counterpointed against 
the mighty land, of computers and 


._ P. O. Box 5345, T.A. + Denver, Colo. 80217 
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modern technology at work on the 


steady movement of mass tonnage. : : 
A study of the Motion Picture and 


Television Arts and Sciences within a 
degree program, taught by a distin- 
guished faculty. 


Now Registering. Write for a descrip- 
tive brochure. 


“.. but I’m dreamin’ of a still more 
distant shore.... 
Hummin’, hummin’ on the rails, 
mmm mmmmmm mmm 


COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE 


Back in New York | see dozens of 
editors, look at many industrial films. 
We finally select Kathy Wenning, an 
assistant of the great Dede Allen. We CO LUMB | A CO L EEG E 
have about 40,000 feet of 16mm and 
many hours of sound effects, sync 925 No. La Brea Ave. 
interviews and wild interviews. Kathy Hollywood, Calif. 90038 
and assistant Paula Schiller begin a Approved for Veterans 851-0550 
meticulous sorting and coding. 

Our budget calls for an original score. 
We choose Michael Small, a gifted fea- 
ture composer, “‘“KLUTE”.... etc. He 
has ideas for contemporary country folk 
score, with experimental instrumenta- 
tion. | believe film scores are often 
neglected or are simply accompaniment. 
| want the music to play its own role, 
counterpoint to the images; to create 
moods and emotions, to achieve a syn- 
thesis, to lift and soar with the film. . 
Michael goes off and works out theme For the most exacting 
and melodic ideas while we spend end- Extensive music professional 16mm film 
less weeks editing. We are making the libraries and processing and for tru- 
film, the original treatment is a point of sound effects ly personalized service, 


departure. The film will express the 
theme and concept of the treatment in a callJohn LeBlanc today. 


new way, growing out of the footage. 

| huddle with Francis Thompson and Complete line of 
Byron constantly, checking ideas, 16mm Ultrasonic 16mm equipment, 
words, scenes. We rough-cut many times cleaning from cameras to 
gradually evolving the form of our film, editing equipment 
discarding, discarding, changing and try- 
ing ideas. We have rough times and good 
times. Francis looks at and critiques our 
efforts. 

Michael Small brings his music, | love 
the themes and ideas. He goes to write 
the complete score. We have recording 
sessions on eight-track Scully equip- 
ment. Michael brings in the best musi- 
cians in New York and we record them. Color Positi 
Later we have a session with violinists pete i; ey We guarantee our per- 
and French horn players from the New alae were tives sonal attention to your 
York Philharmonic. Al Marchin at Aura C 9 every request. 

Sound is a master on the console, : 
blending the parts. Al Dana, our vocal- WRITE FOR OUR PRICE FOLDER 
ist, makes a beautiful interpretation of ’ 

the two songs: “This Gentle Land’, and 

“Hummin’ On the Rails’, written by 

Michael. We go to Searsound studio and 

Michael creates more music on the « ANYTHING ELSE WE CAN DO? 

synthesizer. | hear it all together and 

congratulate Michael on an exceptional 

score. 


We are now eight months on the 
project from my first meetings and PAN-AMERICAN FILMS 
scouting trip. The pieces are all there. 


John Savage works outa minimal narra- 822 North Rampart Street New Orleans, La. 70116 


tion, understated and simple. We go to (504) 522-5364 
Reeves and record against picture. As it 
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As the exclu- 

sive represen- 

tative of Tyler Camera 

Ee Systems in Northern 

eaais California, we have Tyler Mounts 
U available on the spot. 

Aerial shots. Panoramas. Zooms. High Angles. 

We provide the production values that get your 


film off the ground. 
Call or write for more information today. 


Golden Gate 

Helicopters Ny = 

provides professional 

service to professional 

film makers. Our pilots anticipate 

your cameraman's needs and get 

you the shots you want. And we have a list of 
credits to prove it. 

One of our pilots is a member of SAG, and can 
even appear in your film if you need him. 


GOLDEN GATE HELICOPTERS, INC. 
Bill Knott, President, San Francisco International Airport 415 873-3971: 


Feature Films ° Television ° Documentaries ° Commercials 


After it leaves your 
hands, put it in ours. 


Photo Processors is the fastest growing film and photo lab in the 
Southwest. For a good reason. 

We have the equipment and the professional staff to make your 
professional life easier. 

Our advance scheduled processing techniques move your jobs 
rapidly through a world of quality control. 


Here are some of our services: 


%& 16 mm ECO-3 Ektachrome Processing 
% 16mm ME-4 Ektachrome Processing 
& Printing 
% Silver Sound Track Application 
for 7389 & 7390 
%& Super 8mm ME-4 Processing 
% 16mm B/W Reversal Processing & Printing 
%& Super 8mm B/W Reversal Processing 


%& 16mm Color Internegative/Positive 

% Ultrasonic Cleaning 

%& Eastman Video-Color Analyzer 

%& Additive Color Printing—16mm 

%& Complete Modern Sound Dept.— 
2 Studios, Mixing Theater 

% Complete Modern Custom Still Photo 
Finishing Dept. 


photo processors inc. 


Box 2116A° Austin, Texas 78767 * Phone AC 512-472-6926 


turns out, this is only the first of several 
narrators. We want a gentle, honest 
voice, fresh and unspoiled. We get one 
later in the final short version of the 
film, Gerald Matthews. 

Final mixing is done at Reeves by the 
great Vorisek. He operates his console 
with the skill and quiet professionalism 
of a master, punching pieces in and out 
in a tireless quest for perfection. 

“Rough-cut and mix are interlocked 
for Al Rung, the client, at Movielab 
theatre. He is pleased, but we go back to 
work on his comments. The version now 
is long, too heavy on sales. We plan this 
hard sell version for BN salesmen. We go 
back and reedit and remove commercial- 
ism and weak material. Final version is 
20 minutes, non-commercial and ready 
for blowup to 35mm. By now everyone 
is exhausted, I’ve been on the job 
almost a year. Must leave for around the 
world shooting. Alexander ‘Sasha’ 
Hammid, Francis Thompson’s great 
filmmaker associate, takes over the su- 
pervision of the blowup. | have no 
doubts as to his eye for quality and 
color and leave in quiet mind. 


“Hummin’, hummin’ on the rails, 
On the shiny shiny trails of 
tomorrow, 
In front of me my destiny, 
In back of me, how distant is my 
sorrow. “” 


EPILOGUE: 


| saw “PORTRAIT OF A RAIL- 
ROAD” on the big screen at Radio City 
Music Hall a while ago. The 35mm print 
is even better than the 16. Al Rung, the 
client, told me he has sixty-five 35mm 
prints in circulation playing across the 
country with “SERPICO”, “MEAN 
STREETS”, and “THE WAY WE 
WERE”. Al Rung is doing a fantastic 
job of distributing and promoting the 
film for Burlington Northern. 

Aimed at countering bad publicity 
and public misunderstanding of modern 
freight railroading, the film is planned 
to trigger a massive sequence of distribu- 
tion. Starting with nationwide circula- 
tion in theatres by Association Sterling, 
leading distributor of sponsored films, it 
is supported by intensive press screen- 
ings in local cities and trade and nation- 
al magazine editorial coverage. 

Robert Finehout, Association- 
Sterling marketing V.P. says “ ‘POR- 
TRAIT’ will be among the most seen 
and acclaimed short subjects. Exhibitors 
have called and written to praise it, even 
keeping the short running when the 
feature changes. It receives applause 
everywhere it’s shown. The response is 
unprecedented.” 

The film has:been entered in all of 
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the leading film festivals, and its awards 
so far include: First Prize at the Public 
Relations Society of America Festival, 
CINE Golden Eagle Award, First of 
Category and Chairman’s Special Award 
at the Chicago Industrial Film Festival. 
Burlington Northern is currently pre- 
senting it at EXPO ‘74 in Spokane, 
Washington. It will be submitted for 
Academy Award consideration in Fall, 
1974. 

Writeups on the film have appeared 
in Time, The Journal of Commerce, 
Business Screen and local newspapers 
and trade magazines. 

Following theatrical release, the film 
will be released for television, non- 
commercial, and educational use. | 
know how important the _ follow- 
through is to the success of an industrial 
film. Few ever make it to the big screen. 


| know “PORTRAIT” will win many’ 


more awards. It is an honest film. It is 
my first major film as writer-director, 
and | cannot thank Francis Thompson, 
Sasha, and Byron enough for their hours 
of patience and consultation. They 
stand for integrity in our business and a 
ceaseless search for esthetic excellence. 
It’s a hard battle for all of us, but it’s 
the only one worth fighting. = 


*Words and Music © Michael Small for 
“PORTRAIT OF A RAILROAD” 


FINAL CREDITS 
a Burlington Northern presentation 


writer-director-producer 
Harvey Lloyd 
photography 

Don Guy 


editor 
Katherine Wenning 


music 
Michael Small 


narration written by 
John H. Savage 


narrator 
Gerald Matthews 


assistant editor 
Paula Schiller 


unit manager 
Dave Burke 


sound 
Michael Becker 


assistant cameramen 
Ziemowit Maria Kozbial 
Tim Housel 
additional photography 
Eliot Noyes 


produced by 
Francis Thompson Inc. 


© MCMLXxXIII 
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Once upon a time GREAT BIG 
STUDIOS made all the IMPOR- 
TANT FILMS. It took lots of 
heavy equipment and lots of 
heavy people. 

Times have changed. 

Today it's lightweight equip- 
ment. Small crews. Independent 
film-makers. 

The Film School is the place to 
learn independent film-making. 
Located just 30 minutes south of 
San Francisco in Half Moon Bay. 
Students work with award win- 
ning professional film-makers. 


Notimex 


%y, 
“Xican new? © 


With only eight students in a 
class, there’s enough 16mm equip- 
ment to go around, and instruc- 
tors have time to help you 
individually. 

Beginners or advanced students. 

Day or evening classes. But 
most important, we care about 
you and how we can teach you 
techniques it took us years to 
master. Send for our free catalog: 

The Film School, 

P.O. Box 907, Dept. C, 

Half Moon Bay, CA 94019 

or call (415) 726-5537. 


IN MEXICO 


cameras 


&6 ARRIFLEX BL16 


6 BOLEX 


EBM 


sound 
NAGRA, IV, SN 


16mm. 


FILM 


ie PRODUCTION 


6 CP 16 
6 CP 16/A 


STEENBECK EDITING FACILITIES 
PALMER, BAUER, AMPEX RECORDING 
PLUS EXPERIENCED CAMERAMEN, SOUNDMEN 


AND EDITORS 


Mlogiuor wi wexso 


biggest 16 mm. 


PRODUCTION CENTER 


NOTIMEX 
INSURGENTES SUR 


No.1700 


Notimex 


MEXICO 20, D.F. 
MEXICO 


AS PHONES: 


524 1165 
524 1680 
524 1674 
524 1197 


British Made 

16mm BELL HOWELL Secondhand 

631 Reconditioned 
SOUND c 2000’ Spool Cap. 
PROJECTOR My Sound /Silent Speeds 


750/1000 Watt Lamp 
Still Pictures. Reverse 


$299 : 110 Volt AC/DC 


Carriage a Supplied Without Speaker 


Paid to N.Y. 
HILTON, 7, West Hill, DARTFORD, Kent ENGLAND. 


The world’s best 
Studio lighting- 
IANIRO. 


And only from 
STRAND 
CENTURY. _ 


The finest, most beautiful 

line of studio and location 

lighting equipment, proven 

and preferred all over the 

world, is available here only 

from Strand Century. The 

pioneers and leading producers 

of advanced lighting equipment, 
Strand Century can supply every 
need — professionally and efficiently. 


Fresnels Stands 

Softlights Barricuda poles 

Location fixtures Grips 

Kits Color media in a vast range 


And, the most versatile and effective 
cyclorama lighting available 


wag STRAND CENTURY INC. 


A COMPANY WITHIN THE RANK ORGANISATION 
20 Bushes Lane, Elmwood Park, N.J. 07407 / (201) 791-7000 


FREDDIE YOUNG TALKS ABOUT 
“THE TAMARIND SEED” 


Continued from Page 821 


well, but we didn’t feel that we should 
go on shooting with it until we were 
absolutely sure—so we sent it back to 
Hollywood. As a result, we haven’t had 
all of the use of it that we had hoped 
for, but now we’ve got it back with us 
and I’m sure it’s going to be very 
valuable for the shooting we’ve got to 
do here in Paris—especially for some of 
the tight interiors and car shots we’ve 
got to make. Its smallness and light 
weight are great assets. For the car shots 
where we’re using rigs extending out- 
ward, when you get the weight of the 
camera plus the weight of the operator, 
it really sort of pulls the car down on its 
springs on one side. The Panaflex should 
be a great improvement in that respect, 
and you also have the advantage of its 
viewfinder that you can sort of look 
through from any angle. I’m very glad 
we’ve got it back with us again now. It 
was very nice of Bob Gottschalk to 
grant us the privilege of having a go with 
it. 


QUESTION: Speaking of those car 
shots you mentioned, it wasn’t so very 
long ago that almost all shots like that 
were filmed in the studio against a 
Process screen. What are the particular 
advantages (or disadvantages) you find 
in doing them for real this way? 


YOUNG: Well, the advantages are tre- 
mendous. Process is always a headache, 
whether you're using back-projection or 
front-projection. You've got the depth 
of field problem. You've got all the 
bother of shooting plates and coming 
back to the studio and rigging up and all 
that sort of thing. There is the alterna- 
tive of doing it with a matte, but youd 
probably have to wait a week or more 
before you could see the composite 
scenes on the screen. Shooting the way 
we do now, the scenes come back with 
the normal rushes. If you’re shooting in 
daylight, you’ve probably got a stop of 
F/8 or F/11, so you've got a nice depth 
of field. The only problem is for the 
director to be able to see what he’s 
getting. Blake sits on the camera car 
with headphones on and he can sort of 
see the actors and hear what they’re 
saying and that works out quite well. 
The only danger is in crowded streets, 
with the camera operator hanging off 
the side of the car. Some idiot might 
drive by too close and scrape him off. 
Otherwise, I’m all for doing such shots 
on the job, instead of waiting to get 
back to the studio and using process. 
Continued on Page 854 
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TOS-101 
4016 GOLF ROAD @SKOKIE, ILLINOIS 
psi: MAGNETIC RECORDING AMPLIFIER 


Latest Equipment 
In Our New 
Laboratory 


Laboratory Services ® MOST VERSATILE 
... Editing : 
... Sound Stripping 
. . Sound Transfers 
... Fullcoat Masters 
. Duplicate Mag Sound ® BEST FIDELITY 
Prints 
Equipment Sales & Rentals 
... Kodak, Nizo, Bauer, 
Canon MATCHES ALL SINGLE SYSTEM 


. Microbrite 


* Grsound SOUND CAMERAS 
Severe Sean $895.00 


...MKM 
Production Department 
. .. Educational T ‘ 
... Industrial Pr 0 S d 
Nees bai Contact anststaU=Yyoun 
We are the only facility in the Mid- 851 N. EUSTIS DRIVE 
west offering sales, rental, laboratory % Your Dealer or INDIANAPOLIS, IN 46229 


ae services under one Wizite for Brochure (317) 897-1549 


© LIGHTEST WEIGHT 


(312) 677-9051 


HOWARD A. 
ANDERSON CoO. 


CREATORS OF DISTINCTIVE IDEAS 

AND DESIGNS FOR 

SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EFFECTS FOR 
MOTION PICTURES AND TELEVISION 


TITLES - GRAPHICS - MINIATURES 
BLUE BACKING - INSERTS 

MATTE PAINTINGS - OPTICALS 
SPECIAL UNIT PHOTOGRAPHY 


Main Office: PARAMOUNT PICTURES 
5451 Marathon Street, Hollywood, Calif. 90038 
(213) 463-0100 
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ONE RUCKMAN ROAD, CLOSTER, NEW JERSEY 07624 +201-768-5037 


THE MAGNIFICENT SEVEN 


The Ultimate in Totally Modular Motion Picture 
Sound Recording Equipment 


e 7 Models to choose from 

e Quick change plug-in head 
assemblies 

e Fly wheel accelerator for 
rapid start* 

e Uniquely engineered film gate 

e Pick-up recording selective erase 

e Remote record function 

e High speed operation 

e 115/220 volt 50-60Hz operation 


* Optional 


Available in 16mm, 35mm, 16/35mm, 17.5/35mm and Super 8mm formats. 


MID-WEST: Victor Duncan, Inc., Detroit, Chicago, Dallas 


EAST: The Camera Mart, Inc., N.Y.C 
Braun Electric Canada, Ltd 


multi- TRACK MAGNETICS, INC. E34 or Bunean Ine. Detroit, Ch 


x INSERTS 

a STAGE & POOL \ 
3 FACILITIES AVAILABLE ef 
© SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EFFECTS W 
m  OPTICALS FOR TELEVISION a 
2 & MOTION PICTURES 
y. 


663-9331 
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effects 
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> 


: 
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KR 
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It’s never quite as good as the real thing. 


QUESTION: Then, it’s been no wrench- 
ing thing for you to move out of the 
studio and do such scenes in actual 
locations? 


YOUNG: No, it hasn’t at all. But | still 
feel that it will be a terrible shame if 
they keep on closing studios down, so 
that you won't have the studio available 
for that certain kind of picture that can 
be made much better in the studio 
There definitely are pictures that can be 
made better in the studio—but when a 
studio is gone, it’s gone—like the old 
MGM studio, which is now a big refrig- 
eration plant. It just breaks my heart to 
think of it. All the beautiful thought 
and design that went into that studio, 
and now it’s a refrigeration plant. It’s 
just ghastly. The studio is a kind of base 
where you’ve got a pool of highly- 
trained technicians. Of course, there are 
obvious advantages to having a free- 
lance crew on location. You get a 
wonderful team spirit with a free-lance 
bunch of boys on location. It’s rather 
like television, except that the television 
people travel all over the world making 
films, but they still keep their basic 
studios—while we're losing ours. | think 
there will come a day when this will be 
regretted. I’m sure, in time to come, 
that they will be building more studios. 


QUESTION: | know from past conver- 
sations with you, that you favor Brute 
arcs for certain lighting situations, but | 
haven't yet seen a Brute since I’ve been 
here with you. Aren’t you using them at 
all? 


YOUNG: Yes, | am—when they’re need- 
ed. In Barbados | had a 1000-amp 
generator and two Brutes. Obviously, 
out on the beach, against that glaring 
light, you really needed a Brute. It’s the 
only possible filler there is for such 
conditions. | always have the two 
Brutes, and I’ve got them here. | use 
them for closeups and occasionally, 
when shooting daylight interiors, | can 
pump one or two Brutes through the 
windows—which is a great help. It’s not 
supposed to represent direct sunlight, 
but rather a sort of filler light that 
comes in from the outside. Those little 
quartz lights we’ve got are very useful 
for closeups and small rooms, but once 
you get outside they're not very much 
use to you. 


QUESTION: The last time | was with 
you on location was in Ireland for 
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“RYAN’S DAUGHTER” and you were 
shooting 70mm. Having been sort of 
spoiled by all of those wonderful 70mm 
pictures you've shot, does it seem like a 
bit of retrenchment to come back to 
35mm? 


YOUNG: No, | like 35mm. I’m all for 
35mm. | don’t think 70mm is of very 
much good, except for a very special 
type of epic picture. The camera is very 
weighty and those lenses have no depth 
of field at all. | used 70mm on “LAW- 
RENCE OF ARABIA” and it was very 
good for that picture, but we shot 
“DOCTOR ZHIVAGO” in 35mm and it 
was blown up to a 70mm _ negative 
afterwards—and | really defy anyone to 
tell the difference. I’m all for 35mm. | 
think it’s the right sort of size and it’s 
stood up through the years. It’s all a 
matter of economics, really. | argued 
the point vehemently with David Lean 
before we shot “RYAN’S DAUGH- 
TER”. He wanted 70mm and he got 
70mm, but | feel we could have done 
just as good a job with 35mm. David 
was adamant on the subject. He felt he 
would be getting something special with 
70mm in Ireland. Maybe he was right—I 
don’t know. Anyway, I’m not really 
sold on 70mm for the average picture. | 
hate to sort of pour cold water and I’m 
sure Bob Gottschalk still has some 
70mm cameras and lenses available that 
he‘d like to see used, but | think that 
7Omm is just dying out. My common 
sense tells me _ that it’s not really 
necessary. 


QUESTION: I’m told the shooting 
schedule for “TAMARIND SEED” is 
ten weeks. That’s rather a short sched- 
ule compared to most of the films you 
work on, isn’t it? 


YOUNG: People are inclined to think 
that about me, because of the David 
Lean pictures with their long shooting 
schedules. The fact is that between 
David Lean pictures I’ve done many 
others with short schedules. “LU- 
THER” was made in _ five-and-a-half 
weeks, and | recently did a picture with 
Sidney Lumet in six weeks. There’s 
nothing untoward about my doing a 
quick picture. In fact, | rather like it; 
you get a bit bored being on a picture 
too long. I’ve had to explain to people 
why it took so long to shoot “LAW- 
RENCE OF ARABIA”. | said “Well, 
you have to imagine the effort of 
getting 1,000 camels into position.” 
Working with a large number of Bedou- 
ins, it’s necessary to set up a camp in 
the desert. You’re there for six months 
and it’s a major operation to get each 
shot; whereas, on a small picture, you’ve 
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Do you want a superb, ready to roll 35mm. 
outfit for your own studio, complete and at 
an unbeatable cash price? 


MITCHELL BNC CAMERA with 


4 x 1000 ft magazines, 220 v-3 phase-50 Hz. 

Sync. motor and start box, fitted with... 

ANGENIEUX 10 to 1 REFLEX ZOOM 

(24 : 240 mm., f2.6 - T3.8) with lens hood/ 

filter holder, support casting, balancing ; a 
system, etc. 


Fully serviced by our own engineers before despatch. Double exposure 
film test provided. 


Also available : Set of 7 COOKE SPEED PANCHRO 
LENSES (18-25-32-40-50-75 & 100 mm.) plus Mitchell 0 
. j Fl 


side-finder and set of matched auto-parallax focus cams 
Cod. 00 


Many other Mitchell accessories in excellent condition available. Just tell 
us what you need — AC and DC motors, magazines, lenses, frame cutters, 
obie lights, etc. 


MULTI-DUTY MOTOR 96 v. - DC/220 v. -AC with DC 
and AC start boxes, cables etc. 


Write to: Dennis Rosario, 


Rentacamera Ltd., 8-12 Broadwick St., London W1V 1FH, England. 


“Film producer of the year.” 


Little Max isn’t your typical Hollywood 
producer. 

But he puts out a lot of quality 
color film. 

Actually, he processes 8mm, 16mm 
and 35mm Ektachrome film in the 
ME-4 or CR-100 Processes. 

For people in TV news de- 
partments, schools and 
industry. 

They like the way he stays 
within budget. They like his 
ease of operation. And they 


Houston Fearless ° 
PROCESSORS 


like his convenient size, reliability, 
and versatility. 

If you have a low budget, high 
quality, low volume processing need, 
Little Max is your man. 

Contact Marketing Department, 

AW Technology Incorporated, 
CH 11801 West Olympic Blvd., 
I’ Los Angeles, CA 90064. 


; es Phone: (213) 272-4331. 


SZ. 


<S Little Max 


Technology Incorporated 


OL -PURGHASE 


The NEW 2, 4, or 6 plate 
wee §~=Moviola 
Console 


LAUMIC COMPANY, INC. 


35 WEST 45th STREET / NEW YORK, N. Y. 10036 
SALES * SERVICE * RENTALS 


For a demonstration 
or additional 
information 

contact Ted Powers 
(212) 586-7666 


Isn’t it nice to Know we'll be around to service 


your equipment... AFTER THE DEAL IS CLOSED? © 


probably got two actors talking to each 
other and you can knock off five 
minutes in a morning. It’s rather differ- 
ent from getting the sort of thing you 
have to get on an epic picture shooting 
abroad. In “LAWRENCE” we _ had 
7,000 camels and 750 horsemen—and 
this went on for month after month. 


QUESTION: What is your attitude 
toward the use of multiple cameras in 
feature film production? 


YOUNG: Years ago, when talking pic- 
tures first came in, we were shooting 
with five cameras inside of booths and 
we’d shoot ten minutes a day—so there’s 
nothing really new about television tac- 
tics; it’s all been done before in films. If 
you’re doing a musical, you often use 
several cameras, but on a really serious 
picture where it’s important to get the 
utmost out of the angle and the actor’s 
performance, the single viewpoint is the 
thing. Now, when it comes down to 
financial considerations, they may say: 
“Well, if we do this scene with two 
actors, using two cameras, we can shoot 
ten minutes a day.” That’s quite reason- 
able, but you get a certain product 
when you do it that way, and another 
sort of product when you work the 
other way. 


QUESTION: It has often been said that 
you can light optimumly for only one 
angle at a time. How do you feel about 
that? 


YOUNG: No, | wouldn't go along with 
that too much. In the old days, in order 
to have an actress look her best, she 
almost didn’t dare move. She stayed in 
one position, rather like posing for a 
still photograph. | think those days are 
gone—the heavy diffusion and using a 
woman of 40 to play a girl of 18. Of 
course, everyone still has to do his best 
to make the star look attractive but, on 
the other hand, very often the star is 
not meant to look attractive; she is 
meant to look weather-beaten. A lot of 
actresses today purposely muss their 
hair up and they go out and have a 
jagged night on the night before shoot- 
ing, because that’s the way they’re 
meant to look on the screen the next 
day. They go for realism. It’s not like in 
the heyday of Hollywood when every- 
body had their hair done so very, very 
meticulously before each shot—not a 
hair out of place. That sort of thing 
looks rather ridiculous when you see it 
today. It’s a different era now, and 
you’ve got to go along with it. That’s 
why | can’t agree with the statement 
that you can light 100% from only one 
position. It doesn’t apply any more. «| 
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“THE TAMARIND SEED” 


Continued from Page 829 


sort of rapport about which way we 
thought things should go,”’ he tells me. 
“On this picture, whenever I’ve found a 
possible location, I’ve always brought 
Freddie along as soon as possible—either 
with Blake or directly after I’ve been 
there with Blake—to get his approval. 
It’s obviously not wise to pick a place 
that’s going to cause Freddie all the 
problems in the world, so one is trying 
all the time to bear his problems in 
mind, as well as one’s own. Especially 
since this is an all-location picture, 
where we’re working in actual buildings, 
he must be kept aware of the limitations 
of not being able to rig as he would ina 
studio.” 

| ask his opinion as to whether, from 
the Art Direction standpoint, he consid- 
ers it more difficult to do a picture 
entirely on location or to shoot in the 
studio, where you have to build every- 
thing. 

“The problems are different,” he 
tells me. “‘If one is doing an all-location 
film like this one, the major difference 
is that you have no backup. On the 
other hand, if you’re doing a studio- 
based film—even one that is shot mainly 
on location—it requires simply a tele- 
phone call to the studio to get whatever 
facility you may need. In a situation 
like this, where we’re basically just 
working out of an office in London, it 
means that no matter what you might 
need, from a nail to a piece of furniture, 
you’ve got to find where it is, select it, 
and organize its transport, its delivery 
and its placement where you need it. 
Then, even when the unit moves on, 
you've still got to arrange for someone 
to clean up the place, put things back 
the way they were, and transport every- 
thing where it must go. It’s mainly a 
difference in organization. 

“On this picture, you’re out on a 
limb and you've now got to organize all 
your own facilities. In consequence, it’s 
not so much a question of design as 
organization and just: trying to put 
whatever flair you can into whatever 
exists, rather than being able to create 
your own design.” 

The first location of the Paris shoot 
is a beautiful place outside the city, 
formerly a lush private country estate 
but now a kind of audio-visual training 
facility known as the Institute National 
D’Education Populaire. The main build- 
ing is a classic manor. house surrounded 
by magnificently landscaped acres of 
rolling lawns and trees. 


In the story, this is supposed to be 
the meeting place for the upper echelon 
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EXPERT ZOOM LENS REPAIRS 
angenieux specialists 


Emergency lens repair jobs in as little as 8 hours! The most specialized zoom lens 
repair facility in the world. 1973 was our 25th year of Professionalism in motion 
picture optics. Experts in Angenieux and virtually every type of zoom lens. Highly 
skilled personnel. Rapid, precise workmanship. Complete stock of parts. Creators of 
the OPTIMIZING process. Special 3000MM collimator (largest in the industry). 
Your optics collimated to ultra-precise tolerances of less than twelve thousands of a 
millimeter (twice as stringent as manufacturers’ tolerances)! Our clients include 
CBS-TV, NBC-TV, Cinemobile, Beaulieu, N.A.S.A., U.S. Navy, National 
Geographic, etc. Write or call our service manager, Steve Manios, for a free estimate 
today. You will save valuable time and money! Satisfaction auaranteed! 


Precision Cine/Optics 


10661 BURBANK BLVD. NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 91601 (213) 766-3715 


— Ithrift@o, 


aw 


for ANIMATION /TITLING/FILMSTRIP: the thriftfax camera stand: 
Accurate. Versatile. Moderately-priced. Made and guaranteed by 
FAX Company, producer of the first/only combination 12/16 Field 
Disc, used in the thriftfax stand — and available separately. Ask for 
full details. ff Animation Cameras — Single-Frame Drives . 
Animation Supplies: Tell us your needs or ask for. price-lists. 


FA X COMPAN Y 
374 S. Fair Oaks Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 91105—213/681-3084 


TREE RUE) CO Cee of the British Secret Service in France, 


A and one of the rooms has been dressed 
(GENE R [ with a long conference table and acces- 
sory decor. 


eeseepeepeeeeaenueeeeteceaseeeeeeeseeeeeeeseee eee eee eae eee Ambient light coming in the win- 


1860 BROADWAY (61 ST) NEW YORK. NY 10023 @ 242-541-6464 dows of the room has been boosted by 


means of a Brute arc placed outside, and 
SPECIALISTS IN HORIZONTAL EDITING EQUIPMENT Rekaia hese uallable siace‘ot keer 


is all but occupied by the large table and 
the men grouped around it, the chal- 


lenge of placing other required lights 
Yea ha SPECIALIZE becomes rather formidable. Somehow 
they are placed, more or less as needed, 
and the shooting begins. The standard 
di FILM Panavision R200 camera is used for 
filming the close shots of the main 
characters at the table, but when a long 
shot of the assemblage is needed, it’s 
Panaflex time. The compact little gem 
of a camera is backed right up to the far 
wall to get the widest possible angle of 
coverage. 
After this interior sequence has been 
shot, the company moves outdoors to 
AND film a long shot of the building and then 


a running shot of the agents’ automobile 
driving through the grounds. For this 
latter shot, the automobile is hitched to 
the camera car which will tow it and 
film the action at the same time in 
conventional fashion. For this scene, 
Freddie Young rides the outrigger 
mount himself to operate the camera so 
mounted. He explains that since he 


weighs ‘‘three stone less’’ than the Oper- 
ator, he is the logical one to run the 


camera, since he won't weight the side 
{iin of the car down nearly as much. 
THE FIRST 3 x The next move is to the busy Place 


mi = de la Concorde, where another running 
1 dialogue sequence of the two men in the 
BLOOP SLATE : automobile will be shot—but this time 
without the camera car towing their 
YOU CAN vehicle. The reason, | assume, is that a 
two-car hook-up would draw too much 
COUNT ON. yy attention from the crowds in the square. 

Dy 


The Panaflex is rigged onto the hood 
of the car, together with a quartz light 
to illuminate the actors’-faces in order 

ASC’s NEW Digital Bloop Slate lights up in brilliant 1” to balance somewhat with the back- 
numerals from 0-99. Bright enough to see clearly even in ground light. 
bright sunlight. It develops that the only way Blake 


And our sensible new interchangable plug let’s you snap will be able to tell how the sauine plays 
in a coiled cord for any equipment you’re using now. is to ride the hood of the car himself, 
Our Digital Bloop Slate is a must for sync sound filming, curled up around the Panaflex like an 
yet it’s only $147.95. Available ONLY from ASC. anchovy around a caper. At first | think 


he’s got to be kidding, but h Il 
DAVE BURNHAM is waiting by the phone to give you : vee eet 


awe means it. The soundman is scrunched 
full details. And dealers inquiries are invited. Just call 
(212) 972-0825. down below the back seat of the car. 


Blake assumes his position as a hood 
ornament and off they go, tooling 
around the Place de la Concorde to 
startled glances from the passers-by. 
While the crew is wrapping up from 
that maneuver, | have a chance to talk 
to Blake at some length and | start off 
by asking him his general impression of 
the shooting thus far. He ponders a 
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moment and says: “Well, | think that 
probably the best lesson I’ve learned— 
and | feel that directing becomes a 
learning process, if you want to keep on 
doing it—is that there are certain films 
that you can shoot principally exterior 
(and by that | don’t just mean exterior 
on the streets, | mean in natural sets, 
without shooting in the studio) and that 
there are other films which just do not 
lend themselves to that method, no 
matter how hard you try. That’s not to 
say that you can’t shoot them that way, 
but it’s to say that you limit yourself so 
greatly that the end result is not what it 


should be. 
“| think probably—and I'm really 


putting myself out on a limb by saying 
so ahead of time—that if there is any- 
thing wrong with this film, it is the 
limitation of the sets. This is supposed 
to be a kind of glossy, high-fashion—if 
you will—spy-intrigue, love affair type 
of picture that needs, not only a certain 
background, but a certain kind of move- 
ment and pace from the actors. When 
you go into non-studio sets you are, in 
this case, limited in movement, and | 
find myself putting restrictions on my 
actors that | wouldn’t put on them ina 
studio set where | could pull a wall out. 
That’s not to say that there aren’t many 
films that couldn’t be shot—and, indeed, 
should be shot—in natural locales, but | 
feel that this one should have been shot 
partly in natural locales and partly in 
the studio.” 

| remark that, given the conditions 
under which the film is being shot, 
Freddie Young would seem to have 
been a very wise choice as Director of 
Photography. Drawing upon his long 
years of experience, he can cope with 
whatever difficult conditions prevail and 
still come up with photography that has 
the gloss of professionalism to it. 

“"Yes,’’ says Blake, “that’s one of my 
principal reasons for feeling very fortu- 
nate to be working with Freddie. | don’t 
want to overemphasize the glossy look, 
because there are areas in this film that 
should not be glossy. There are areas 
that should look very documentary. 
Then there are other times when there is 
a kind of glamor needed in the photog- 
raphy, so that | can play these charac- 
ters against that glamor. This is very 
important to the feeling of the story. | 
chose Freddie because he seems to be 
able to adapt to both areas. He photo- 
graphs women beautifully—and by that 
| mean that he photographs them beau- 
tifully with a very natural look. He's got 
Julie looking just great, with practically 
no makeup on her. The freckles even 
come through in some of the sun shots 
we did in Barbados. But then, when it’s 
necessary to get inside a car and shoot a 
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‘Portable Camera Power by Chiles“ 


JOHN 
CHILES 


POWER BELT 


Available for all professional movie cameras including 
30 volt Sungun/Built-in charger 8V to 30V — Up to 8 
Amp hours. 


BALANCED RECHARGEABLE 
NICKEL- CADMIUM BATTERIES 


WRITE OR CALL... 


JOHN 
CHILES 


& ASSOCIATES 


3410 GALILEE ROAD 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 32207 
904/398-7922 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


ECO - 7390 The ultimate film reproduction in 
sharpness, color & silversound 


ECO - EF Excellent low contrast print rendering 
7389 with silversound for TV or projection. 


16mm EKTACHROME ECO 7252 16mm ULTRASONIC CLEANING 


16mm ME-4 PROCESSING 16mm CREATIVE EDITING (Kem Table) 
16mm COLOR WORKPRINTING (1 Day Service) 16mm CONFORMING A&B ROLLS 
16mm RELEASE PRINTING 3400K - 5400K 16mm CREATIVE SOUND PRODUCTION (Interlock) 
16mm OPTICAL SOUND TRANSFER 16mm POSTFOGGING OF EF 
16mm SILVERSOUNDTRACK APPLICATION 16mm TITLES & ART WORK 


16mm OPTICAL PRINTING 


CHANNEL 8 COLOR LABS 


905 JACKSON STREET/P.O. BOX 1410 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 33601/813/229-7781 


Isn't It Time You 
Got Into Sync? 


Now that professional “fullcoat” magnetic film edit- 
ing has come to Super 8 sync sound filmmaking, and 
at amateur prices, shouldn’t you be considering sync 
sound? 


Your Super 8 films can have full lip-sync sound, and 
full editability including multiple sound tracks for 
music, effects, and narration, if you use Super 8 full- 
coat mag film. 


The Super 8 Sound Recorder is now the most popular 
fullcoat mag film recorder. Nearly one hundred 
systems are in use at schools, in industrial film pro- 
duction units, and by independent filmmakers. Com- 
plex sync electronics, entirely inside the recorder, 
make it compatible with virtually all existing sync 
systems, including crystal. It is simple to use, and 
synchronizes with over twenty presently available 
cameras by just plugging in a single camera cable. 
No camera modifications are required. 


The tiny Super 8 Sound Pocketsync Cassette Re- 
corder makes location recordings on standard 
cassettes, which you can later transfer automatically 
to Super 8 fullcoat for editing. Location sound 
recorded on single-system cameras like the new 
Kodak Ektasound also can be transferred to fullcoat 
for professional “double-system” editing. 


Super 8 fullcoat mag film is more than just a means 
of recording original lip-sync sound. It is an editor's 
tool for placing any sound in precise synchronism 
with appropriate picture, using time-tested tech- 
niques of the motion picture industry. Our fullcoat 
editing equipment is a modification of a 16mm sync 
block and rewind arms, with a heavy sync motor that 
provides clear faithful sound at the standard speed of 
24fps, an electric clutch that can be disengaged for 
rapid winding or rewinding of the film and sound, 
and novel differential takeups that eliminate film 
dragged on the table or dropped into film bins. 


An inexpensive complete Super 8 Sound System is 
available, including sync camera, sync recorder, 
condenser microphone, motorized editing bench, 
and sync projector, or you can expand your present 
silent film equipment by just adding the sound com- 
ponents. 


The Super 8 Sound Recorder is $595, complete with 
camera sync, cassette recorder sync, AC line and 
60Hz pilotone sync, projector sync, and crystal sync. 
The motorized editing bench is $599. Complete 
systems are available from about $2000. 


We have drafted a comprehensive illustrated 24-page 
catalog of sync film equipment for Super 8 that tries 
to pull together everything we’ve come across in 
three years of teaching film classes. It’s available for 
$1 at some motion picture equipment suppliers, and 
one complimentary copy may be obtained by writing: 


Super8 Sound 


77 HURON AVENUE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 02138 
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1 very documentary scene, or take a long 


focal length lens and sneak in on some- 
body at a distance, there’s no problem 
with that either. He can put his foot on 
both bases. The man is a consummate 
Director of Photography. He can do 
anything, as far as I’m concerned.” 

| mention the prevalence of low 
angles in the shooting I’ve observed. “‘Is 
that a calculated approach,” | ask, “part 
of a definitive visual style you've select- 
ed for this picture?”’ 

“Actually, it is calculated,” he says. 
“Because we are, as | said before, 
limited to some degree, | find that being 
somewhat unconventional in my setups 
—in terms of either high or low—helps 
greatly when I’m not able to move my 
camera a lot. But even more important- 
ly—and this is visceral, a gut reaction— 
there seems to be an inherent drama to 
the low angle. This began to make itself 
known to me early on, as it probably 
did to Orson Welles when he made 
‘CITIZEN KANE’. Also, it seems to me 
that when you’re using the Panavision 
aspect ratio and you are limited top and 
bottom, quite often if you want to 
point up suspense, dropping the camera 
a bit seems, at least to my eye, to 
increase your perspective. It gives you a 
kind of greater distance beyond and it 
gives you an interesting vantage point 
from which to view that kind of scene 
going on. | think that when you are 
dealing with suspense and intrigue, such 
angles are important.” 

| tell Blake that when | read “THE 
TAMARIND SEED” in novel form | 
found it to be suspenseful and absorb- 


ing. ‘‘But when | stopped to analyze it, | - 


found that most of it is dialogue. 
There’s really very little action to it. I’m 
wondering how you've met this chal- 
lenge—both in adapting the screenplay 
and staging it for the camera.” 

“You're quite right, Herb. There is 
very little action delineated in the 
novel,”” he says, “but as you very well 
know, sometimes the greatest action is 
in talk—if the characters are vital and 
interesting and if you can portray them 
in an action-like way. If you examine 
closely Welles’ ‘CITIZEN KANE’ and 
‘THE MAGNIFICENT AMBERSONS’, 
you discover that these are awfully 
talky films. Yet the people in them are 
so vitally interesting and are moved 
about in such an action-like way, that 
these are very good movies. Whether or 
not I’ve been able to accomplish that in 
this picture is hard to tell. | think I’ve 
done it in the screenplay, but whether 
or not I’ve been able to give the actors 
the cinematic latitude to do the best 
they can with those words is problemat- 
ical—which goes back to the thing we 
talked about a moment ago, having to 


XENON 


Super-8 Projector 


Hesieallnrs ST a 


Big screen projection 


Stereo model available at: 
$2,990.00! 


Valley Projection 


10214 RivERSIDE DRIVE 
NoRTH HOLLYwoop, CALIF. 91602 
842-3576 


MICROFILMED 


BACK ISSUES OF 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 


Sold only by complete issues 
e 


1921 through 1967 available 


UNIVERSITY 
MICROFILMS 
EDITORIAL SERVICES 


300 N. ZEEB RD. 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 48106 
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WESTERN 


Cine 


EQUIPMENT 


RENTAL 


and SALES 


Arriflex 
Eclair 
Nagra 
Miller 

Lowel-Light 
Colortran 
Maier/ Hancock 
Zeiss Moviscop 
Gossen 
O’Connor 
Mole-Richardson 
Magnasync/Moviola 
Hollywood Film Co. 
Spectra 
Guillotine 
Electro-Voice 
Angenieux 
Eastman Kodak 
Sennheiser 
Ediquip 
Contact us for 


a rental price list 
and all equipment needs! 


WC-74 
[\ 
> WESTERN (‘ine 
WY 


312 SO. PEARL ST. * DENVER, COLO. 80209 
(303) 744-1017 
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do with the limitations of set. Because, 
in many of the sets, it’s difficult to 
move my people in a fluid kind of way, 
there’s an awful lot of sitting and 
talking—and I’ve had to be very careful 
of that. Consequently, I’ve taken some 
of the scenes that were written as 
interiors and put them outside to let the 
people walk and move. When | did 
‘DAYS OF WINE AND ROSES’, that 
was a very talky piece. Yet, by virtue of 
the fact that | had a very mobile 
camera, | could keep my people in 
action-like situations. | hope I’ve been 
able to do that here. Perhaps | have and 
perhaps | haven’t—but if | have, then 
I’ve learned a very great lesson about 
what to do under these very restricting 
conditions.”’ 


“I’m sorry | couldn’t join you in 
Barbados—although | thank you for the 
invitation,”” | tell him. “Did you en- 
counter any special problems while 
shooting there?”’ 


“Well, the problem for everybody— 
and particularly for the actors—was hav- 
ing to work in the very humid high 
temperatures there,”” he says. “The 
lights drove the heat up even more, 
making things enormously difficult. 
Aside from that, it was a rather enjoy- 
able location. What few problems we 
had were quickly overcome. | must say 
that the crews in the United States will 
have to look to their laurels, if this 
group is indicative of the caliber of 
English crews, because they’re great. 
I've never seen a more industrious, 
hard-working bunch of guys in my 
whole life. They’re very pleasant and 
they seem to have an esprit de corps 
that | haven’t been around in a long, 
long time. | must say that too often we 
become jaded in this business and don’t 
look upon it as the wonderful adven- 
ture, if you will, that it really is. But 
these guys seem to feel that way. 
They’re really full of life the way they 
run and haul those arcs around. 

“And as for Freddie Young—| think 
his last name is very appropriate. I’ve 
never seen a younger 70-year-old in my 
life. He can run the whole bunch of us 
ragged, and the crew respect him enor- 
mously. They call me ‘Guv‘nor’, but 
they call him ‘Sir’. They have tremen- 
dous respect for him—just as | do. I’ve 
never seen such vitality, such energy and 
such enthusiasm. You'd think that after 
all these years, like some of our other 
famous cinematographers, he would 
have become a little jaded, but he 
hasn't. It’s like a new experience every 
time he walks on the set in the morning. 
He’s vital; he’s tough; he gets it done, 
and he’s unique. They really broke the 
mold when they made him!” = 


FOBA 


TRIPOD 


The new Foba tripod is an all- 
metal professional motion picture 
tripod with a Pro Jr. flat-top plate 
which accepts Pro Jr., O’Connor 
models C and 50 and Miller F 
fluid tripod heads. Made in Swit- 
zerland by precision craftsmen, 
the Foba features unique, tubular 
adjustable legs which allow the 
tripod to be used in standard or 
baby positions. Foba comes com- 
plete with triangle-type leg locks 
and elevating riser plate. Max- 
imum height is 62”; with riser, 
73”. Minimum height, 1814”. 
Weight, 16 Ibs. 


FEATURES 


1. Adjustable riser plate. 2. Pat- 
ented individual adjustable legs. 
3. Triangle-type leg locks. 4; In- 
dividual or simultaneous adjust- 
ing of legs. 5.Modularly construct- 
ed for easy repair or parts re- 
placement. 6. Weatherproof. 7. 
Combination rubber and spiked 
tipped legs. 8. Flexible leg ad- 
justment for shooting on uneven 


Price: $31 5.00 


(Note: Price does not include Miller F 
Fluid Head shown in photograph.) 


Available Exclusively From: 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 90028 


(213) 466-3561 / (213) 985-5500 
TWX: 910-321-4526 * Cable: GORDENT 


THE UGLY LEO-POD 


All Weather Construction 
Weighs Less Than 5 Pounds 
One Time Adjustments 
Make the Leo-Pod Custom 
Fit for ALL Cameramen 


BOTH HANDS FREE FOR 
ZOOM, IRIS, FOCUS OR 
SOUND ADJUSTMENTS 


Model 125A—$106.00 


ARRIFLEX, MITCHELL, AURICON 


Model 125B—$106.00 
BOLEX, BEAULIEU 
Model 125EP—$106.00 


ECLAIR w/PERFECTONE, CANON 
MODEL 125E—$147. (ECLAIR NPR) 


UNIVERSAL UC POWER 


1750A $395.00 
30V—16V—12V-8V 
1750B-30V $315.00 


ENTERPRISES SOUTH INC. 
305-764-1315 

P.O. BOX 4543 

FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA. 33304 


WHAT’S NEW 


Continued from Page 760 


deals with the entire photographic 
process, from exposure through process- 
ing, with descriptions of methods and 
instruments. 

The book, which runs 128 pp. in- 
cluding 39 illustrations, appendices and 
a bibliography, details the entire sensi- 
tometric field. It begins at the beginning 
and assumes practically no prior knowl- 
edge. Yet it is comprehensive enough 
for the professional. Indeed, the book is 
an excellent source for the laboratory 
professional who requires this informa- 
tion in his everyday work. 

The book is priced at $7.50 with 
discounts for SMPTE members, libraries 
and book sellers. Quantity discounts are 
also available. For information, write to 
SMPTE Publications Dept., 862 Scars- 
dale Ave., Scarsdale, N.Y. 10583. 


CINEX FRAME: 


The perfect ‘‘Hang Up’ for movie 
stills and special photos. 

The CINEX Frame is a revolutionary 
new photo frame that gives special 
photos and movie stills that ‘’Profes- 
sional Film look.’’ In just seconds, 
CINEX Frames transform loose pictures 
into an attractive and decorative wall 
hanging. 

Photos in CINEX Frames can also be 
displayed singly on a stand. 

There is no need for tools, glass or 
wire. Prints slide into grooves and may 
be changed as required. Frames fasten 
together by plastic hooks, and two or 
more CINEX Frames can be used as 
needed. 

CINEX frames are available in 
vertical, horizontal, and standard sizes 
of 3% 5) 8 x7" ands x 10", 

Individual prices: $1.19; $1.59; and 
$2.29, respectively. 

For further information, write: 
CINEX PRODUCTIONS, P.O. Box 868, 
Lompoc, Calif. 93436. a 


MILLER 


AMATEUR:--PROFESSIONAL 
Tripods & Fluid Pan Heads 


SENIOR 
sept 
HEAD ,. 


SENIOR “F” HEAD 


Complete control for smoother panning in 
both horizontal and vertical position. 

No shake or jitter. 

Full 360° horizontal movement. 

Varied use with: Bell & Howell—Bolex— 
Arriflex—Cine Special—F & B Auricon— 
Telescopes, etc. 

Either right or left hand operation. 

No backlash. 

Adaptable to all types of tripods. 
WHATEVER CAMERA you use—you will get 
better results with a MILLER HEAD. 


AT LAST A NEW FLUID PAN HEAD 
FOR SUPER 8 CAMERAS 
= Camera mounting screw 1%”. 
= Pan and tilt packed with special fluid and 
factory sealed. 
Height 5’, weight 32ozs. 
Ball Leveling tops available. 
Miller Equipment is used throughout the 
world by leading photographers, film and 
television studios. 
Write for a free Brochure and prices on all 
Miller tripods and accessories. 


DEALER INQUIRIES WELCOME. 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR 


Koos 
v=] CAMERA 
SUPPLY ... 


1055 GRANVILLE STREET 
VANCOUVER 2, B.C. 
TELEPHONE: (604) 685-5331 
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INDUSTRY ACTIVITIES 


Continued from Page 784 


fourth year as director of filmmaking at 
the Institute. Mr. Bass is himself a 
prize-winning filmmaker. 

Institute Director Tom Andrews will 
head a unit on Film Studies in the 
Schools which will include seminars and 
meetings with film distributors and edu- 
cators from around the country. Mr. 
Andrews is the founder of the Institute 
which began five years ago under the 
guidance of The American Film Insti- 
tute. 

Personalities from the film world 
each year visit the Institute where they 
hold one- and two-day sessions with the 
participants. Those visiting Kent the last 
four years include critics Andrew Sarris, 
Hollis Alpert, Joy Gould Buyom and 
Molly Haskell; directors William Fried- 
kin, Mike Nichols, Arthur Penn and 
Sydney Pollack; screenwriters Robert 
Anderson and Thomas Ryan; and per- 
formers Fredric March, Florence ElI- 
dridge, Teresa Wright, Alan Arkin and 
Kirk Douglas. 

A grant of $10,000 to The Kent 
Summer Institute has been announced 
by the National Endowment for the 
Arts. 

For more information, contact Tom 
Andrews, Institute Director, Kent 
School, Kent, Connecticut 06757. 


ACADEMY OF MOTION PICTURE 
ARTS AND SCIENCES MEMBERS 
ELECT 12 TO BOARD OF 
GOVERNORS 


Members of the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences have elected 
12 members to its 36-person Board of 
Governors. Five of those elected were 
re-elected from last year’s Board. 

Those elected, and the Branch each 
represents are: Ricardo Montalban 
(Actors); Walter Scott (Art Directors); 
Sol Halprin (Cinematographers); George 
Cukor (Directors); Marvin E. Mirisch 
(Executives); William H. Reynolds (Film 
Editors); Jeff Alexander (Music); Walter 
Mirisch (Producers); Mike Kaplan (Pub- 
lic Relations); Hal Elias (Short Sub- 
jects); Donald C. Rogers (Sound); and 
Fay Kanin (Writers). 

Those re-elected from last year’s 
Board are Scott, Cukor, Marvin E. 
Mirisch, Walter Mirisch and Elias. 

The election was certified by Price 
Waterhouse .& Co.,: public accounting 
firm which supervised the balloting. 

Members of the Academy’s Board of 
Governors serve for two-year terms. 
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MOTION PICTURE 
EQUIPMENT 
SPECIALISTS 


the BRENNER CINE-SOUND organization 
covers every aspect of Cinematography equip- 
ment. Under our umbrella we have a unique 
team of personnel and services, backed by 
many years of expertise related to Sales, 
Service, Rentals and Repairs. 


= Whether your requirements are: Cameras, 
Lenses, Motors, Magazines, Tripods, Power 
Supplies, Lighting, Editors, Meters, Projectors, 
Tape Recorders or Screens BRENNER CINE- 
SOUND has it in stock with product names 
such as: 

Angenieux 

Arriflex 

Arrivox 

Beaulieu 

Beyer 

Bolex 

Canon 

Cinema Products 

Colortran 


Neumann 
O'Connor 
Oxberry 
Permacel 
Revox 
Sennheiser 
Shure 
Spectra 
Sonorex 
Zeiss 

For more information on Motion Picture Equip- 
ment, Sales, Service & Rentals, call or write 


5215 Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20015 (202) 244-3800 


BRENNER 
CINE®SOUND 


Div. of Ritz Camera Centers 
ee a 
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a Please mail me additional information: 
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r 


Eclair 
Electro-Voice 
Guillotine 
Magnasynch 
Maier-Hancock 
Miller 

Minerva 
Moviola 

Nagra 


y Name 
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Address 
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RUSSELL 
FILM 
LABORATORIES 


L 


RO. BOX 6938 

4805 LENOX AVENUE 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 32205 

(904) 389-2316 

Russell Film Labs is a film 
processing and sound 
recording facility that 
maintains the world's 
finest ProcessiNg 
equipment and employs 
experienced and 
dedicated men to run if. 
Our performance record 
oroves we can do the 
job, whatever if may be, 


quickly and professionally. 


You see, quality is very 
important to us because 
we OWN As well as run 
the company. We 
personally see that 
things are done right. 
That's why we Can so 
strongly stand behind 
what we do. Put us To 
work for you. Next time 
you're looking for a lab, 
call Russell Films. 

Here are some of the 
services offered: 


processing 
recording 
editing 
printing 


BERKELEY FILM INSTITUTE 
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helped us locate, makes the Film House 
the only commercial laboratory on the 
Berkeley-Oakland side of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay. Additionally, by subcontract- 
ing color processing to Highland Labora- 
tory in San Francisco, the Film House is 
a convenient one stop drop-off for 
customers with Eastman-Ektachrome 
commercial film 7252 and Ektachrome 
EF film. 


Skip is currently providing us with 
information and advice concerning use 
of the new Eastman color negative film 
7247, which has been of professional 
interest to the independent film-makers 
who comprise our faculty. Considering 
the advantages that the new negative 
film offers, it is highly probable that 
this new stock will soon be used inter- 
changeably with the more familiar ECO 
7252, depending on the mode of distri- 
bution and the conditions of produc- 
tion. Knowing how to select the ap- 
propriate film stock for a particular job 
is one of the areas | cover in my own 
course, phototechnology. When people 
become serious film-makers, this kind of 
knowledge, along with the other topics | 
include—color theory, densitometry, 
and laboratory operation—takes on a 
great value. Our film school is oriented 
entirely toward independent film-mak- 
ing, and that means giving our students 
sufficient technical background so that 
they will be able to control all the 
variables. 

But if our school is somewhat uncon- 
ventional it is due to a philosophy that 
we all share concerning the role of the 
media in our civilization. Film no longer 
means just “the movies.”” The motion 
picture medium has expanded consider- 
ably beyond the sphere of entertain- 
ment to become one of the most im- 
portant channels of communication in 
our mass society. What we are doing 
here at the BFI is not simply running a 
school; we are helping to secure a free 
and open flow of information by mak- 
ing the film medium accessible to the 
public. This is why we keep our course 
fees low and why we remain responsive 
and flexible. 

This is also at the heart of the 
Institute’s other major program—educa- 
tional development. ‘’Film-making in 
the schools has the potential to make a 
child’s education more relevant, more 
exciting, and more productive than any- 
thing else currently within the realm of 
human experience.” This modest claim 
is David’s unequivocal position on the 
role of media in education, which has 
been a big new frontier in the last 
several years. His reasoning, which is 
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Powerful but lightweight, the new 
Mariner 350 Underwater light pro- 
vides 350 watts of 3400°K color- 
balanced quartz light for the pro- 
fessional cinematographer. At least 
25 minutes of filming time is avail- 
able per charge from the 30 volt re- 
chargeable battery and the Mariner 
350 is operable to a depth of 200 
feet. Made of anodized aluminum, 
the Mariner 350 features a front 
port of half-inch thick acrilic plastic 
and is painted with a double-coat of 
bright orange epoxy-baked paint. 


PRICE: $695.00 
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shared by many other educators, is that 
media education has become an es- 
sential, though neglected, component of 
a child’s experience. Schools cannot 
adequately prepare people for life ina 
modern technological society when they 
confine the teaching of communication 
skills to reading and writing lessons in 
an English class. In a society where 


‘more than half the information flows 


through audiovisual channels, it is neces- 
sary for educators to take a broader 
approach to the subject of communi- 
cation. 

This is precisely the purpose of our 
new Center for Creative Learning which 
is evolving into a base for educators 
with alternative ideas. One such ex- 
ample is Betsy Pollock, who received 
her degree in Education at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Her experience as a 
student teacher was so uninspiring that 
for four years following graduation she 
did not go near a classroom. Last 
summer, when we were just becoming 
active in elementary education, Betsy 
worked for free, assisting a teacher in 
the nearby Richmond Unified School 
District who teaches film-making in a 
special program for gifted children. 
Since that time Betsy has been teaching 
regularly in the same program at six 
different schools in the district. 

However new this concept may seem, 
film-making in the schools has been 
around for awhile. Darrell Sevilla, the 
most experienced member of our staff, 
has been doing it for nine years with 
such success that his kids are annual 
winners in the Kodak Teenage Movie 
Awards contest. Darrell’s magic bag of 
little people’s films is irresistible testi- 
mony to his own contention that a kid 
with a camera and a little bit of freedom 
can result in more personal growth than 
all authoritarian conventions the educa- 
tional system has ever produced. ‘’The 
real magic of kids making films is the 
self-exploration that occurs. They learn 
who they are, and they tell you in the 
bluntest of terms.” 

But if neither the survival value nor 
the personal growth we attribute to 
media activities is a sufficient case for 
bringing film-making into the schools, 
an argument can be based on more 
traditional criteria. Film-making can be 
used as a learning vehicle in the same 
way as paper writing, but more effec- 
tively. Writing a paper often involves 
looking up a subject in one or two 
books and then rephrasing the informa- 
tion into a report. Making a film takes 
the process one step further; the report 
has to be transformed into audio-visual 
images, and that requires considerably 
more thought. 

Translating from the abstract domain 
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of words to the multi-sensory language 
of cinema reduces the distance between 
the student and the object of explora- 
tion, and brings him directly in touch 
with the essence of the concept. It also 
adds a whole new dimension by compel- 
ling him to learn more about the subject 
and to consider how he feels about it. 
For example, a written report on the 
fall of Rome can simply be the retelling 
of who did what to whom between 
certain dates in history. A film about 
the same subject, whether dramatized or 
animated, would require the kids to 
re-create the sights and sounds of the 
civilization. They would have to learn 
more about how the ancient Romans 
lived; their styles of dress, architecture, 
weaponry, and many other aspects of 
what we know as culture. 


And for those who might fear that 
film-making will de-emphasize the devel- 
opment of reading and writing skills, 
there is considerable evidence to the 
contrary. The fact is that a properly 
handled film project can not only im- 
prove children’s reading and writing 
levels, it can actually stimulate their 
interest in doing either of those things. 
Some of the reasons for this phenome- 
non are obvious. We know, for example, 
that additional research and planning 
that go into making a good film simply 
require more reading and writing. But 
there is more to it than that; film is a 
language, and making films helps chil- 
dren develop an understanding for how 
language works. 


This is an area which is very experi- 
mental, and of great interest to us. We 
are currently designing a curriculum for 
using media activities in early language 
development for the primary grades at 
one of Betsy’s schools in Richmond. We 
believe that this approach, which 
focuses on the dynamics of language 
and communication, will help children 
read, write, speak, and generally express 
themselves more effectively than con- 
ventional methods. 

Regardless of all the subtleties, 
“doing the media” is a great device 
because it brings new interest into the 
classroom. It is stimulating, fun, and 
interesting. It teaches the kids to organ- 
ize a project and work together. And it 
gives them something they can share 
with their families and friends a long 
time after they have finished it. . , 


If the 60's was a time for shattering 
the rigid bonds which had hamstrung so 
many of our institutions, then perhaps 
the 70’s will produce new ways of doing 
things. This is why the Berkeley Film 
Institute is here, and it will continue to 
function as long as energetic people 
with innovative ideas make that happen. 
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UFO: TARGET EARTH 


Continued from Page 830 

recording via video camera of computer- 
generated imagery, such as a fibonacci 
spiral; live video recording of a subject; 
or, pre-recorded video tape. Dan is now 
in the process of building an additional 
module which will allow color video 
input, as well. 

Essentially, the system works in this 
manner: as the Image Processor is fed 
by a patch from the camera, the tuning 
knobs on each module permit control of 
value changes during the processing of 
the signal. Another patch from the 
Image Processor to a monitor allows the 
effect to be seen in “real time’’ and 
altered as desired, while the signal is 
simultaneously recorded on tape. 


In UFO: TARGET EARTH, we will 
be using the special effects created by 
the Image Processor to show the pres- 
ence of alien “‘beings,’’ and we think it 
will be a far more persuasive visual than 
people are accustomed to seeing in such 
programs. Those few people who have 
seen the results of the |I.P. have been 
genuinely impressed. 

In a sense, UFO: TARGET EARTH 
will be a film of many cinematic influ- 
ences. Besides the use of the I.P. special 
effects, we are using a mix of 16mm 
blowup with the 35mm for shooting the 
film’s action. This isn’t because we ran 
short of 35mm stock, but has been 
deliberately planned to take advantage 
of the quality difference between the 
two. Those sequences using 16mm will 
be the interview scenes (we wanted to 
get a news-type effect) and, as earlier 
described, the annular eclipse. 

The film, written by Michael de 
Gaetano, was shot on location at various 
sites near Atlanta, including a military 
base, a cattle ranch, a state reservoir, a 
university campus, and a science center 
and observatory. 

| think we will have something worth 
seeing, and the project has certainly 
been involved—from Costa Rica to Chi- 
cago. It has us believing in UFO’s. u 
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THAT ALMOST WASN'T THERE 
By NICK NIZICH 


Director of Expedition Photography 


| filmed—or didn’t film—the comet 
that wasn't—or almost wasn’t. 

If that seems vague, it’s because 
Comet Kohoutek was vague. Visually 
vague. What had been touted as the 
most spectacular comet since the 1910 
visit of Comet Halley (and perhaps more 
spectacular), zipped along its predes- 
tined path in the heavens with less 
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excitement than a falling star. 

But the photographic expedition to 
Costa Rica, assisted by Bob Libby (we 
are both from Atlanta), was not a total 
failure. While there, we were able to get 
some truly remarkable footage of the 
annular, or ring, eclipse. This footage 
will be used in a new science fiction 
feature, UFO: TARGET EARTH, 
filmed in Atlanta by Centrum Interna- 
tional Film Corporation, with Jerry 
Crowder serving as Director of Photog- 
raphy. 


Bob Libby and | were members of a 
60-odd expedition led by Dr. Donald 
Menzel, the “‘eclipse king.’” Dr. Menzel 
is a Paine Professor of Practical Astrono- 
my, Emeritus, Harvard University and 
Research Scientist, Smithsonian Astro- 
physical Observatory. 

The expedition was organized and 
sponsored by Educational Expeditions 
International of Belmot, Mass. It was 
planned as a multi-purpose mission: to 
observe southern constellations, to pho- 
tograph the eclipse, and to view—and 
film, if possible—the perihelion passage 
of Comet Kohoutek on Dec. 28. (The 
reason this was important is that as a 
comet passes closest to the sun, solar 
heat causes increased disruptive activity 
in’ the comet’s nucleus; hence, greater 
brightness and visibility.) 

Though we knew Comet Kohoutek’s 
time schedule well in advance, and were 
naturally excited about this new “‘visi- 
tor’’ from outer space, there was a 
period of frantic, last-minute rushing. 

The first three days were especially 
tense. We arrived in Costa Rica on Dec. 
22 and had to be ready to shoot early 
on the 24th. That left us just one day to 
set up—and it was to be a one-take 
shoot. To prepare for the filming of the 
annular eclipse, we had to take into 
consideration the need for special equip- 
ment. Bob and | decided to combine a 
500mm Kilfitt Telephoto Mirror Lens 
and a Micro-line Sun Filter (which 
reflects the ultra-violet, visible and infra- 
red solar energy) in order to protect the 
cameraman’s eye, camera and film, plus 
keep heat out of the telescope optics. 
(The Micro-line Sun Filter is an especial- 
ly interesting device, and works magnifi- 
cently. The filters have a density of 
5.0—0.001 percent transmission—and 
the one we used was a 4-1/2” diameter.) 


We had one other major problem to 
consider: keeping the sun in frame. We 
did this by mounting the camera on an 
equatorial mount, which is a_ clock- 
driven device that compensates for the 
earth’s movement and maintains the sun 
in a fixed position. When we first saw it, 
the mount was covered with African 
sand (much like red Georgia clay to 
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those who may be familiar with the 
texture). This had happened during the 
last eclipse expedition to Akjoujt, Mau- 
ritania, and the mount had had to be 
disassembled, cleaned, and then reas- 
sembled on a concrete platform, near 
the power source from Dr. Menzel’s 
beach house. Once the eclipse had be- 
gun and the shoot was in progress, the 
only frightening experience was a brief 
power failure that slowed the clock- 
driven mechanism, causing the sun to 
jump out of frame for a few seconds. 

The equipment we used on the shoot 
was a 16mm Arriflex with a 400-foot 
magazine. We decided on Eastman Color 
Negative 7254 at ASA 64, because it 
would give us a better enlarged color 
match with the rest of the footage in 
UFO: TARGET EARTH, which was 
being shot in 35mm. We shot 12fps at 
f/16 and found that sunspots were 
visible at this aperture. As seen through 
the Micro-line Filter, the sun appeared 
on a black background as a pulsating 
orange ball which gradually transformed 
itself from a crescent with points up as 
it rose from behind the moon, to a 
crescent, points down. It then recon- 
vened into a solid ball. At mid-annulari- 
ty, an orange ring, wider at the bottom, 
appeared around the moon. Out of the 
2-1/2-hour eclipse period, a total of 22 
minutes was shot during the four con- 
tact points. 

But the expedition was not a thing of 
all work and no relaxation. After the 
trials of the first 72 hours, the expedi- 
tion members had time to relax at their 
lush, tropical campsite at Playa Flamin- 
go, a private beach club on the Pacific 
coast of Costa Rica, 10 degrees north of 
the equator. We attended seminars on 
astrophotography; optics and UFO's 
were presented throughout the week, 
and side trips to nearby villages proved 
interesting ventures. The Polaroid Cor- 
poration had donated cameras and film 
to the expedition, which pleased the 
Costa Ricans, many of them marveling 
at seeing photographs of themselves for 
the first time. 

The Costa Rican expedition was, in 
part, extremely successful. Comet 
Kohoutek did not cooperate, and we 
promptly referred to it as “‘the grinch 
that stole Christmas.’’ For those of us 
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your 35mm Negative 
Complete Pictures Transferred to 35mm 


Calli—Adrian at (213) 463-3178 


CINESERVICE, INC. 


1459 North Seward Street 
Hollywood, California 90028 


ANIMATION 


Cartoon - Technical - Titles 
for producers with modest budgets 


3) FZ 


OF 


call or write for literature and prices 


WILLIAM FOX PRODUCTIONS 


4111-A West Olive Ave., Burbank, Calif.91505 


To Classified Advertisers 


Montreal, Quebec Blvd. West 


Toronto, Ontario 
(514) 487-5010 


(416) 252-5457 away from our homes on Christmas, this 


was certainly true enough. However, we 
were able to get some extraordinary 
footage of the annular eclipse, and it 
will well serve the dynamics of UFO: 
TARGET EARTH. Producer-Director 
Michael de Gaetano had decided that if 
he made a sci-fi film, he would give it 
some degree of reality and employ 
natural resources, as well as computer- 
created optics for special effects. a 


Copy deadline for classified ad- 
vertising is the Ist of month, 
preceding publication date. Mail 
copy and remittance to cover 
cost to 


AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
1782 No. Orange Dr. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


For Professional Equipment in 


PHILADELPHIA, 
O. H. HIRT, INC. 


39 N. 11th St. * Phila, Pa 19107 
(215) 923-0650 
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KINGSWAY: 
CANADA’S 
POST-PRODUCTION 
EQUIPMENT 
SPECIALISTS. 


Featuring 
STEENBECK e BAUER 
PRECISION e MURAY 


For more information on all our fine equipment 
contact: 


Wy Kingsway Film Equipment Ltd. 


821 Kipling Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 
M8Z 5G8 Phone: 416-233-1103 


R-2 Reflex Auto- 


COLLIMATOR. 


Focus Testing Equipment is made by 
RICHTER CINE EQUIPMENT, ESSEX, N.Y. 12936 
’ for people who care about image quality. 
Cost? Less than one good lens or 
one out-of-focus scene. 


Shooting in Fort Lauderdale? 
Complete Mobile Unit / Motion Picture 
& TV Lighting / We also service the 
Southeast & Midwest. Ca// us! 

Jim Latham & Bert Bertolami 
Advance Producers Services 
PO Box 6444 (305) 989-2151 
Hollywood, Florida 33021 


SHOOTING 
Contact Jim Grattan for 
i top equipped crews. Single 
and double system. 


CANADA? 


pe St. Catherine Street, West 


Suite 507. Montreal 107, P, Q. Canada. 


eenpsentiie (614) 878-9638 


= 


Covering FLORIDA 32 
like the SUNSHINE— 4, 


COMPLETE RENTAL SERVICE 


PHOTOMART 


CINE EQUIPMENT SUPPLIERS 
6327 S. ORANGE AVE.,® ORLANDO, FLA. 32809 
eoceeeseeeseseeeseeseeeeeseee 


Phone (305) 851-2780 


JOHN BARRY 
(INC., Birns & Sawyer Australia) 


SALES 
SERVICE 
RENTALS 


104 Reserve Rd. 
Artarmon-Sydney 

Ph (02) 439-6955 
Cables Birnsaw, Sydney 
Telex 24482 


MINOLTA SUPER-8 CAMERA 


Continued from Page 817 
camera is remote-controlled. 


Automatic Lap-Dissolves, Automatic 
and Manual Fades 


The Autopak-8 D12's variable-sector 
shutter, besides allowing an additional 
measure of exposure control and the 
option of filming at shutter speeds as 
high as 1/486 second, permits automatic 
in-camera lap-dissolves and automatic 
and manual fade-ins and fade-outs. The 
shutter-opening fade indicator in the 
viewfinder lets the photographer moni- 
tor the progress of the special effects 
while filming. A manual fade control 


‘allows making fade-ins and fade-outs as 


fast or as slowly as desired; automatic 
fades last approximately 3 seconds at 18 
fps or 2.2 seconds at 24 fps. 


Filming Speeds from 8 to 54 fps 


Whether the photographer’s aim is 
creative expression or scientific preci- 
sion, the D12 has a framing rate to meet 
his need. Film speeds are 8, 12, 18, 24, 
32 and 54 fps, plus single frame. The 
D12 provides for X-synchronization 
with electronic flash at the single-frame 
setting. The highest slow-motion fram- 
ing rates of 32 and 54 fps require the 
use of a separate Minolta Hi-Speed 
Power Pack, which clips onto an acces- 
sory rail atop the D12 and replaces the 
five AA-size batteries in the grip as a 
power supply for high-speed filming. 
The D12’s built-in battery checker 
switches over to monitor the condition 
of the Hi-Speed Power Pack automati- 
cally when the pack is connected. 


Two Electronically Governed 
Micromotors 


The Autopak-8 D12 incorporates 
two electronically governed integrated- 
circuit micromotors for film drive and 
power zooming. These micromotors fea- 
ture solid-state integrated circuits for 
utmost stability. Their electronically 
controlled accuracy eliminates time lag 
and speed variations during filming. 


Interchangeable Electromagnetic 
Shutter Release 


The shutter release of the Autopak-8 
D12 functions like an electric switch 
and is interchangeable with other Minol- 
ta electromagnetic releases. This pro- 
vides a key to the D12’s versatility, 
since it permits wireless remote control 
of the camera, automatic time-lapse 
photography and manual remote filming 
with optional accessories. 


Time-Lapse Filming 


A COMPLETE 


16mm MOTION 
PICTURE LAB. 


OVER 32 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
Use Specialists to Make Your Color Prints 


Pioneer in 16mm color negative- 
positive printing and processing e 
Color additive printing e Edge 
Numbering e Cutting Rooms avail- 
able e Same day service on Koda 
and B&W reversal dailies 


“Clients throughout the entire 
world”’ 


“Re Mark of Quality 
Color Reproduction Co. 


7936 Santa Monica Blvd. (213) 654-8010 
Hollywood, Calif. 90046 


Motion Picture Laboratories 
Let us improve your image 


Hollywood Chicago New York 
(213) 462-6171 (312) 569-2250 (212) 247-3220 


BOLEX ACCESSORIES 


m 24-Frame Sync. Camera motor—115V 

=m Var. Speed Battery Camera motor—24V 

mw 400-ft. Magazine w/400’ counter in camera 
= Intervaltimer—Range 112 sec. to 36 min. 
# Animation motor for new single-frame shaft 


Write for New Bolex Accessory Cataloy. 


STEVENS ENGINEERING CO. 
Dept. A, 340 Newport Bivd., 
Newport Beach, Calif. 92660 


SUPER E SPECIMLISTS / 


Any Quantity... BEST Prices 


° 
8764 Beverly Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 90048 (213) 652-7357 


ALL MOVIE LAB SERVICES 


16mm, Super 8, Regular 8 


Write for free brochure 


= ANICAM 


J ANIMATION 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
16mm & 35mm: 


2 to 32 Field, Titles, Filmstrips, Slides 
Motion Pictures from Slides KIM BUEHRE 


6331 Homewood Ave., Hollywood, CA90028 
(213) 465-4114 


IN CANADA 


locations 
(403) 328-1346 


services 


1242 Fifth Avenue So., 
Lethbridge, AlbertaT1J OV5 


MOVIES FROM SLIDES 


Dissolves, Pans, zooms to areas as small as 4”, 
using computerized Oxberry Animation Stands. 
Send for information, free film chart, pocket 
slate, field guide and sample film. 


ANIMATED PRODUCTIONS, Inc. 


1600 Broadway (212) CO 5-2942 
New York, N.Y. 10019 


Two optional intervalometers are 
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i 
R 
B 
ECLAIR AND ARRIFLEX f 
Motors, Lenses, Etc. 
FACTORY TRAINED BY ECLAIR b 
(213) 469-1551 i 
6572 Santa Monica Bivd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 30038 ii 


ee 


\ 
C2 FFAs (onan 
eee 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


(415) 841-0555 


Al Giddings Enterprise 
6853 Buckingham Blvd., Berkeley, CA 94705 


fy black acrylic 


<J Focus Puller 
for coupon 12-120 or 9.5-95's 

© follow focus faster, easier 
from: Din Film Associates 

9 Worster Ter., Weymouth, MA 02188 


INSURANCE 


WE INSURE ALL TYPES OF 
MOTION PICTURE, TELEVISION 


AND DOCUMENTARY FILMS 
COVERAGES FOR 
Special Equipment Floaters ® Negative 
Floaters © Cast Insurance © Third Party 
Property Damage ® Producer's Errors and 
Omissions ® Workmen's Compensation 
© Comprehensive Liability 
Call (day or night) (213) 466-8351 
TRUMAN VAN DYKE COMPANY 


6922 HOLLYWOOD BLVD. e SUITE 202 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 90028 


IN CANADA 


Editing a cinch with the KEM time saving 
Film Editing Tables (4, 6, and 8 plate models). 
Phone or Write: 
UBRO FILM TECHNICAL SALES & SERVICE 
19 Sealcove Drive, Etobicoke 652 
* Toronto, Ontario, Canada (416) 621-2679 


CENTRAL FLORIDA 


...and everywhere 
director /cinematographer 


RODNEY E. CAVIN 
(305) 838-8326 P.O. Box 507 
Altamonte Springs Florida 32701 


ANDROMEDA FLIGHT 


Aerial Cinematography 
Aerial Film Production & Design 


HELICOPTER - JET: FIXED WING 


PHIL GREENE (415) 388-8340 
336 Ridgewood Ave., Mill Valley, CA 94941 
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available to permit time-lapse filming 
with the Autopak-8 D12. 

Intervalometer-P (timer): Can be set 
to fire one frame at 0.5, 1, 2, 4, 8, 15, 
30 or 60-second intervals. It attaches to 
the camera’s accessory rail and plugs 
into the shutter release outlet. 

Intervalometer-S (timer): Can be set 
to fire one frame at 0.2-second up to 
10-minute intervals. It plugs into the 
shutter release outlet. 


Other Autopak-8 D12 Accessories 


In addition to the intervalometers, 
accessories available to extend the range 
of the Minolta Autopak-8 D12’s capabil- 
ity include the following: No. 1A (Sky- 
light) filter, lens hood, Minolta Close-Up 
Lens, oversize rubber eyepiece, forehead 
rest, outfit case, Hi-Speed Power Pack, 
release cord, remote-control cord, wire- 
less remote-control unit and tape re- 
corder control cord. 

The Minolta Autopak-8 D12 and its 
system of accessories are distributed by 
Minolta Advanced Systems Dealers. 


Minolta Autopak-8 


-D12 Specifications 


Type: Full-system Super-8 movie cam- 
era 

Lens: Rokkor- f/1.8 zoom, 16 elements 
in 13 groups, Minolta Achromatic 
coating, focal length continuously 
variable from 6.5mm to 78mm 
(12X), manual or power zoom, mac- 
ro-zoom capability from 16% ft. to 
the lens surface 

EE system: Through-the-aperture meas- 
uring system incorporating high- 
sensitivity CdS cell, bridge circuit 
powered by _battery-compartment 
dry cells 

EE working range: Daylight color and 


black-and-white films: ASA 10-400 . 


(DIN 11-27); Color film for artificial 
light: ASA 16-640 (DIN 13-29), cou- 
pled to f/45, virtually obviating need 
for ND filters, film speed set auto- 
matically when cartridge loaded 

Drive system: Electric micromotor con- 
trolled by 3 transistors for film trans- 
port; separate zoom-power micro- 
motor controlled by integrated cir- 
cuit to operate at 5 speeds from 2-12 
seconds full zooming time; automatic 
overlapping function backs film up 
54 frames for lap-dissolves 

Power source: For filming 8-24 fps: 5 
AA-size (penlight) 1.5v dry batteries 
contained in handgrip; 7 additional 
AA-size dry batteries contained in 
accessory Hi-Speed Power Pack allow 
speeds of 32 and 54 fps 

Shutter: Rotary, variable-sector type, 
operable full, % or % open for 
shutter-speed adjustment, continu- 
ously variable for manual or auto- 


B&H CINE PRINTERS 
ARRIFLEX 16mm-35mm 
MITCHELL 16mm-35mm 
CAMERAS 


SPECIALISTS IN USED EQUIPMENT 


LLOYD’S CAMERA EXCHANGE 


1612 CAHUENGA BOULEVARD 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 90028 
213 467-7180 


W. CARSEN CO. LTD 
31 SCARSDALE ROAD « DON MILLS 
ONTARIO * CANADA + M3B 2R2 


NOBODY makes BETTER 16mm 


COLOR POSITIVE PRINTS 


= than TEKNIFILM ! 


@ Small enough to give you 
PERSONAL ATTENTION 


@ Large enough to meet your 
: DEADLINES —40,000 ft./shift 


TEKNIFILM, INC. 


1923 N.W. Kearney + Portland, Oregon 97209 
Telephone 503/224-3835 


TRY US ON YOUR NEXT PRINT ORDER 


a 

Py HOLLYWOOD'S OLDEST 
z FILM SCHOOL 
a 
a 


NOW ACCEPTING ENROLLMENTS 
FOR OUR NEXT 


MOTION PICTURE COURSE 


CAMERAS + SOUND RECORDING 

LIGHTING * EDITING * EFFECTS 

COMPOSITION + SCRIPTING « ETC. 
Two Week Courses— Evening Classes 
DANNY ROUZER 


STUDIO 
7022 Melrose Avenue, Hollywood, California 90038 
Request Brochure HC (213) 936-2494 


If it’s worth saying 
it’s worth saying into 
a Shure Microphone 


“ANIMATION IN 
TWELVE HARD 
eons LESSONS” ues 


POST PALD 


robert p. heath productions, inc. 
1627 Scott Avenue, West Islip, New York 11795 


THI I Tl 

LIM ITT 
Universal Synchronizing Unit crystal 
syncs any 8, 16 or 35MM camera, 
interlocks any projector with any record- 
er. Use this $300 Unit to build interlock 
mixing systems with your recording 
equipment! Write for brochure. Digital 
Film Equipment, 1205 West Drew, 
Houston, Tex. 77006. 713-528 5090 


LINWOOD DUNN, ASC 
Former Head of RKO Studio Effects Dept. 


CREATIVE 
SPECIAL EFFECTS 


Theatrical @ Industrial @ Educational 
Complete Advisory and Technical Services 


From Story Ideas to Theater Screen 
West Side Story—My Fair Lady 
It’s a Mad, Mad World—Hawaii 
The Bible—Thoroughly Modern Millie 
The Great Race—Darling Lili—Catch 22 
Expo 67-70—Airport—Song of Norway 
_ Cousteau’s Living Sea Museum 
Concert for Bangladesh—Space Theaters 


FILM EFFECTS of Hollywood 


1140 N. Citrus Ave., 
Hollywood, Calif. 90038 
Phone: 469-5808 Cable: FILMEFX 


WATER FILTER 
@ Filters 24,000-50,000 gallons 
of crystal clear water @ 100% 
clear negatives without wiping @ 
Solid Brass Construction 
Factory direct to you from $34.95 


Crystal Water Filter Co. 
59-08A Woodside Ave., Woodside, 
NY 11377 (212) 426-2540 


PROJECTORS ™ 
Interested in buying an outstanding re- 
conditioned 16mm projector? 
Each projector is sold at unbeatable 
discounts with a money back guarantee. 
Write for free price list and reprint of an 
article from ‘Filmmakers News Letter” 
on “Buying a Used Projector’’. 
HECHT MOVIE EQUIPMENT CO. 
Box 443 (914) 647-6334 
Ellenville, N.Y. 12428 


INC. 


Sole distributor of Mole-Richardson 


Company Products in Greater New York 
Di EE IS EE EE 


For Bolex Cameras: 
-Long Telephotos & Accessories 
- Angenieux 12 to120s & 9.5 to95s 


LENS SUPPORTS 


write for brochure 


Din Film Associates 
9 Worster Ter., Weymouth, MA 02188 


aNgenieUux service corporation of california 
13381 BEACH AVE., VENICE, CALIF. 90291 ¢ 213-821-5080 


FACTORY SERVICE 
CENTERS 
REPAIRS # PARTS 
: ACCESSORIES 
angenieux corporation of america 
440 MERRICK RD., OCEANSIDE, N.Y. 11572 © 516-678-3520 


matic fading, equipped with X syn- 
chronization at single-frame 

Viewfinder: Erect-image, single-lens- 
reflex type, with split-image focus- 
ing; locking eyepiece adjustment, ex- 
traneous light shutter; exposure 
warning signal and f/stop, shutter 
opening, safe-run and film-end signals 
all visible in viewfinder 

Footage indicator: Length of exposed 
film registered in both meters and 
feet, automatic reset 

Other: Electromagnetic shutter release; 
continuous-run lock; device for 
+2EV adjustment of automatically 
set aperture, also manual aperture 
control; built-in automatically posi- 
tioned No. 85 filter (for using Type 
A color film in daylight) can also be 
positioned by manual switch, built-in 
X-synch terminal, accessory bracket, 
movie-light socket, tripod socket; 
folding-type battery handgrip 

Accessories available: No. 1A filter, lens 
hood, close-up lens, oversize eyepiece 
hood, forehead rest, outfit case, Hi- 
Speed Power Pack, Intervalometer-P, 
Intervalometer-S, release cord, re- 
mote control cord, wireless remote- 
control unit, tape recorder control 
cord 

Size and weight: 2% x 8 x 9% in.; 70% 
Oz. = 


CINEMA WORKSHOP 
Continued from Page 768 


thumb, an overnight capacitive-type 
120-volt battery charger will consume 
10 times its ampere-hour capacity. 
Thus, a four-amp-hour battery belt will 
draw approximately 40 watts. If a fast 
charger is employed, this figure has to 
be multiplied again by the speed of the 
charge. Thus, if the charger will charge 
the battery in one hour instead of 12 
hours, it is obvious that the charge rate 
must be twelve times as high. In the 
above example, the four-amp-hour belt 
with a one-hour-capacitive fast-charge 
will draw (4x10x12) 480 watts! That 
would take a pretty hefty size trans- 
former. On the other hand, some of the 
better compact “electric shaver’’ type 
transformers can handle up to 40 watts 
(the cheaper ones are rated at 20-30 
watts) and will, thus, accommodate a 
four-amp-hour battery belt at the over- 
night rate. 

If the charger employs a 110/220 
switch, make sure it is in the correct 
position. If it is in the wrong position, 
the battery will not charge or a fuse will 
blow. If the charger does not have a 
110/220 switch, check with the manu- 
facturers who will recommend the prop- 
er size transformer to handle the appli- 


cation. LC 


IN FLORIDA ITZ 


WARREN 
SOUND 
STUDIOS 


With the largest and most completely 
equipped facility to serve the motion 
picture industry in the Southeast. 


COMPLETE 16 & 35MM SOUND 
PRODUCTION FACILITIES 

e Mixing ¢ Dubbing « Transfer (Magnetic 
& Optical) ¢ Interlock Screening 

e Editing ¢ Location Sound e 

Sound Effects and Music Libraries 


WESTREX / NAGRA / RCA EQUIPMENT 


Send for our descriptive brochure 

WARREN SOUND STUDIOS 

35 N.E. 62nd Street- Miami, Florida 33138 
Phone: (305) 754-9539 


450 Park Avenue Sou 
New York, N.Y. 1 
(212) OR 9-3288 
Miami, London 


nge of 
ces and post 
ated in central 
f and universities, 
major res tes, and al and inter- 
national sporting events, CPT S produce 
ing the area or out of town, who. want the ‘personal 
touch, such services as: one day Service on pro- 
‘cessing and workprinting of ECO {in by 9-out by 5), 
post- flashing of EF/B, scene-to-scene color correet- 
ed answer and release prints, silver sound tracks on 
7390 or 7389, complete sound facilities for multi- 
channel mixing, transfers, live recording, plus editing 
services, screening rooms, and animation photography. 
Write or call for price list and catalog of services 
639 Wellons Village 
Durham N.C. 27703 919/688-7265 


s. Conveniently 
major colle 


VIET NAM IS COVERED BY 


ADVERTISING .FILM Cassa 


WA 235 HAI BA TRUNG SAIGONS 
PHONE: 98787 
@ NEWS AND DOCUMENTARY 
@ PROFESSIONAL SERVICES FOR 
FEATURE FILM 
@ ADVERTISING FOR US. PRODUCTS 


RECHARGEABLE BATTERIES 


Highest Energy © Lightest Weight ¢ Most Compact 


IF YOU HAVE TO CARRY BATTERIES 
DEPEND ON BATTERIES . . . OR DESIGN WITH THEM 
YOU’LL APPRECIATE YARDNEY SILVERCEL! 


Send for information. j 


COMMERCIAL/ INDUSTRIAL SALES ’ ar 
82 Mechanic St., Pawcatuck, Conn. 02891 gag ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
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BUY — SELL — SWAP HERE 


STUDIO PRODUCTION EQUIP. 


MAURER 05 Blimp, like new with follow 
focus motor and custom case, $295. M.A. 
JOSEPH, 20700 Mack Ave., Grosse Pointe 
Woods, Mich. 48236 (313) 886-7666. 


A-11 processor for 16/35. Like new. Used 
very little. Ready to run rev. or.neg/pos. 
$800. Contact: W.M. PATRICK, Rte #2, Box 
147, Rock Hill, S.C. 29730. (803) 328-6038. 


ARRI 16 BL, 12-120 Angenieux, single sys- 
tem sound with separate amplifier, sound 
sync motor, 2 mags. Apec, battery, case. 1 
owner—NEWS DEPARTMENT. $8,000. PA 
(215) 821-4929, 


SOUND EFFECTS SAMPLER! Send $2.00 
for sample '/4’’ tape of 15 high quality sound 
effects and get on our mailing list. ADD 
SOUND, 339 East 48th St., New York, NY 
10017. 


AURICON SUPER 1200, new gold seal mag- 
netic sound system with amplifier. Modulite S 
Galvo with NR 25 S7 amplifier mike. New 
12-120 Angenieux zoom 12¥2"’ finder. Three 
1200 ft. mags., TV shutter, large case, $4,495. 
M. A. JOSEPH, 20700 Mack Avenue, Grosse 
Pointe Woods, Mich. (313) 886-7766. 


35 ARRIFLEX 2CV, 28, 50, 75 Schneider, 
just overhauled $2400. 50mm _ Schneider 
$150. Variable speed motor, $150. Cineflex 
400’ magazine $75. RICHARD PEASE, Jr. 
5841 Nagle Ave., Van Nuys, CA 91401 (213) 
994-1055. 


FOR SALE: Auricon 1200, complete, with 
Angenieux 2.2, 12-120 zoom lens, film- 
magnetic sound, cases, tripod, dolly. New cost 
over $8000. Your cost $3500. plus shipping. 
Contact: GLEN CRAGO, La Verne College, 
LaVerne Ca. 91750. 


16mm horizontal editing console. 2 pictures, 
2 sound, $3500. IKE JEANES, P.O. BOX 
539, Blacksburg, VA 24060. 


BEAULIEU R-16B-PZ power zoom w/12-120 
Angenieux. Many accessories extra lenses 
$2200 or offer. Mint (213) HO7-6508 eves 
and weekends. 


ARRI-S 25 to 100mm Canon zoom. 25mm- 
50mm lens. Matte box, 400 ft. mag. Torque 
motor, variable speed motor, battery, shoul- 
der pod, $2,995. M. A. JOSEPH, 20700 Mack 
Avenue, Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich. 48236 
(313) 866-7666. 


BEAULIEU R 16 (PZ) ‘‘Auto’’ w/Angenieux 
12-120 200 ft. magazine. Sync generator. 
1000 ma battery. Charger, custom fitted case. 
Like new, perfect. Original cartons, (used for 
1000 ft.) (213) 534-0455 (day) 530-3310 
(eve.). 


CRYSTAL sync generator for Nagra or any 
sync recorder $100. Install it yourself and 
save. AUDIOFONICS, INC., 1101 Downtown 
Bivd., Raleigh, N.C. 27603. 


COMPLETE 16mm production equipment for 
sale: Lighting and Cameras: Arriflex, B&H, 
Bolex, Colortran. Sound equipment: Nagra 
w/resolving, Magnasync with interlock, B&H 
projector, Ampex 300 & 350, AKG. Editing: 
Moviola. Laboratory: B&H and Color Proces- 
sors, B&H printer, For complete list and 
prices contact: R. W. Slaughter, 2622 Leba- 
non Avenue, El Paso, Texas 79930, (915) 
565-8652. 


OXBERRY 16mm Animation stand. Model 
TE Unistand with Model 26 camera, automat- 
ic focus, 28, 55mm lenses, 400 ft. Mag., 
rotoscope, other features. Excellent condi- 
tion. Best offer over $10,000. HERB SMITH, 
(713) 790-4681. 


RATES: Ads set in lightface type 40¢ per word. Minimum ad, $4.00. Text set in 
lightface capital letters (except 1st word and advertiser's name) 50¢ per word. 
Modified display format (text set in boldface type, capitals or upper-and-lower- 
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STUDIO PRODUCTION EQUIP. 


ARRIFLEX SB/MB bayonet lock to ‘C” 
mount lens adapter $119.50 NATIONAL 
CINE EQUIPMENT INC. 4140 Austin Blvd., 
Island Park, LI., NY. 11558. (516) 889-4600. 


BELL & HOWELL 70 hr. with spider turret. 
Sport viewfinder. 400 ft. mag. 12 volt motor, 
110 volt motor. Camera is new, $975. M.A. 
JOSEPH, 20700 Mack Avenue, Grosse Pointe 
Woods, Mich. 48236. (313) 866-7666. 


RCA 35mm Pr-31 optical film recorder com- 
plete w/all amplifiers & accessories in excel- 
lent working order $7,750. 4 Position mixing 
and transfer console w/all equalizers, filters, 
compressors, amplifiers, meters, etc. $3,700. 
WARREN: SOUND STUDIOS, 35 N.E. 62 St., 
Miami, Fla. 754-9539. 


MITCHELL, spr 2-1000’ mags. 220 volt sync 
motor, 25-250 Angenieux zoom, $19,000. 
CINEQUIP, 41 Scollard St., Toronto, (416) 
920-5424. 


ARRI 35 eqpt. Color mag., $150. V/s motor, 
$100. 28mm Schneider, $100. 9.8 Tega, 
$400. Block batteries, $90. Eclair CM3 mags. 
35mm x 100’, $125. 16mm x 400’, $175. 
Western Electric 35mm interlock soundhead, 
$300. Simplex XL _ projector, complete 
$2,300. Other equipment. ROLF JOHNSON, 
1291 Schenectady Ave., Brooklyn, NY 
11203..(212) 375-0207. 


FOR SALE: Scandinavian travelogue footage. 
Professional quality 16mm/ECO. Total ca 
6000 feet. EPNER STUDIOS, 760 State St., 
Schenectady, NY 12307. 


MIXERS new custom made 4 channel, slide 
controls. Includes four Pre-amps, 4 RCA jack 
inputs, 1 mixed signal output all NAB equal- 
ized and latest integrated circuit design, Uses 
AC power. Supplied in heavy weight attrac- 
tive chassis with or without tape, (sprocketed 
or not) edge stripe, etc. For editing, record- 
ing, mixing, screening room, or lab uses. Use 
any good amplifier or speaker system you 
already have. 3’’ high, 7’’ wide, 6’’ deep. 
$225. Immediate to 30 day delivery 1 year 
guarantee. Cable set (5) $7.00. If prepaid 
price includes shipping, or 25% deposit bal- 
ance COD. FRAMESTRIPSt™ Editors frame 
scales S-8, 16mm or 25mm. Self adhesive 
polished plastic strips graduated in frames feet 
and seconds. $3.25 ea, or $6.00/2 prepaid 
incl. immediate shipping to you. LIGHTING 
DISTRIBUTION PANEL, several 15 and 20 
amp double receptacles mounted with circuit 
breaker panel and wired on }/2”’ plywood, For 
location or studio, 28’’ x 42”’ 25 Ibs, Solidly 
built for long rugged use. New. One only. A 
Good buy. $75.00, Free brochure/latest close- 
up photographs and delivery schedules of the 
original Horizontal Editing Table Kitt™ with 
4 track 8 plate (1200’) models under $3000, 
FOUR STAR PRODUCTS, 2835 St. Paul St., 
Baltimore, MD 21218 (301) 243-8750. 


ARRIFLEX 16S, variable speed motor, trick- 
le charger, one lens only, 5.7mm f1.8 Tegea. 
$1,750 firm. (504) 488-0647. 


USED CAMERAS, Eclair NPR super 16mm 
outfit 2/12—120 Angenieux $5250. Mitchell 
16mm camera w/110v. motor, $1500. Mitch- 
ell 35mm std, outfit, $1500, Mitchell 35mm 
Hi-speed outfit $2750. Mitchell 35mm NC 
outfit, $3950. Moviola Crab dolly, $2950. 
McAllister crab dolly, $2950. O’Connor fluid 
head mod. 100 $695, Mitchell head fluid (our 
conversion), $295. Arri 16mm_ w/12-120, 
$3950. Arri 35 11B, $895. Wall 35 camera, 
$995. Yoder Auricon 400 conversion, $995, 
Houston A-11 16mm B&W, $750. 

BUY-TRADE-RENT 

LLOYD’S CAMERA EXCHANGE 
1612 Cahuenga Blvd 
Hollywood, Ca 90028 
(213) 467-7956. 


STUDIO PRODUCTION EQUIP. - 


FOR SALE: 1 Bell & Howell Model J Printer 
w/rectifier, $2,500. 1 edge numbering ma- 
chine (Hollywood PT16) $2,000. Contact: 
Bob Morris, ELI PRODUCTIONS, 1518 P St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. (202) 
332-1100. 


ECLAIR ACL, 2 mags, battery, charger, case, 
$5200. Zeiss 10-100mm lens, Arri-mt., 
$1050. ACL-Arri lens mount, $90. Nagra 
SNN, crystal, access., like new, 30%. off. 
POLYMORPH FILMS, Boston. (617) 
262-5960. 


ARRIFLEX 16-S and motor, 400’ magazine, 
battery and charger, three lenses, carrying 
case and matte box. $2000. LARRY SEARY, 
27 St. Marks Place, New York, City (212) 
260-5037. 


ARRI-S 10-25-75 Schneider, Cine-60 belt, 
matte box & case, excellent condition, $2400. 
16 Moviola model LP, $900. Lowell D Quartz 
kit, 4-1000w complete, $450. Lowell flag set, 
$75. Colortran Multi-20, (2000w) 2 complete, 
$400. IVC-800 |’ video tape recorder, $800. 
All equipment in excellent condition. BUT- 
TONWOOD PRODUCTIONS INC., 1909 
Buttonwood St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19130. 


FOR SALE 16mm Moviola M-77 Horizontal 
Editing Console like new, American Cinema- 
tographer Box 1775, 


FOR SALE: 6 Brand new & 6 used Magna- 
sync 16 & 35mm recorders & dubbers. 10 
position mixing console, 1/4’? Ampex w/ranger- 
tone sync, racks, cables, compressor, equaliz- 
er, filter, spares, etc. Asking $22,000. Call 
(212) 581-5322. 


NAGRA I11 w/crystal and case, $1100, speed 
varier (SVN 7.5) $45. BMII mixer w/CB 
cable, $125. SLO resolver w/cables and QCL 
pre-amp, $475. BS pre-amp, $65. Sennheiser 
MZF5 roll-off filter, $20. AKG C451E con- 
denser microphone system—very complete- 
$700. Schoeps CMT 341 hyper cardiod micro- 
phone and shock mount, $350. L. LOEWIN- 
GER, (212) 691-2154. 


ARRI BL, 12-120, 4-mags, accessories, 
$6,900. Arri-S, 12-120, sync outfit, $2,500. 
Pro-200 Auricon, optical sound, $750. Auri- 
con Pro-600, 12-120, magnetic sound, 
$2,650. Auricon conversion shell, no guts, 
$250. Beaulieu) R16B, 12-120, access., 
$1,500. Eclair NPR, 12-120, 2-mags, no mo- 
tor, $5,200. NPR 400’ newer type magazine, 
$750. NPR magazine adapter, takes Mitchell 
1200’ mags, $1800. Arri-offset finder, $375. 
Arri-BL sync motor, $350. Cine Special ani- 
mation motor, $250, Angenieux 35-140/Arri, 
electric drive, converter, $1,650. Kinetal 17.5, 
25, 50 lens set, $1,100. Zeiss 12.5-75/Arri, 
$375. Switar 18-86/Rx, $275. Monital 
8-26/C, new $550, Siemens 16/16 sync inter- 
lock projector, $1,900. Comquip New 12- 
field animation compound, many features, 
low price, details free. More bargains avail- 
able, ask for free list. COMQUIP, Inc., 366 S. 
Maple Ave., Glen Rock, N.J. 07452. (201) 
444-3800. 


1 ARRIFLEX 35mm 2CBGS with spare 
ground glass. 2 constant speed motors, 1 
variable, 1 offset motor base, 6x400 color 
magazines in 2 cases, 2x200 magazines, bel- 
low matte box, Arri hi hat, following Taylor 
Cooke lenses, 18mm, 25mm, 32mm, 40mm, 
50mm, 75mm, 100mm, 9.8 Angenieux, 1 
periscope finder, 1 Arriflex case, 1 National 
Cine head with regular, baby legs & hi-hat, 
filters. Everything is almost new. New Price is 
$19,000. Sale Price $13,298, Call or write: E 
METAXAS, 785 Seventh Avenue, River Edge, 
NJ 07661, (201) 261-1332. 


case) $4.00 per line. Send copy with remittance to cover payment to Editorial 
Office, American Cinematographer, P.O. Box 2230, Hollywood 28, Calif. Forms 
close 1st of month preceding date of issue. 


STUDIO PRODUCTION EQUIP. 


NEW Arriflex S/B, $2,800. Case $140. Arri- 
flex ‘‘S’’ sync. motor, $295. 70-DR, two 
lenses, $265. K-100, three lenses, $295. Box 
1776, AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, 
(213) 662-4507. 


35 Mitchell standard, ball bearing model, 
ultra-precision registration. 2-144 fps. will 
photo-edge mark too. Used once. $1800. Cost 
$6500. Or trade for Arri. CALLIOU, 2040A 
Garden Lane, Costa Mesa, CA (213) 548-7234 
or 546-6677. 


SERVICES AVAILABLE 


GORDON YODER, INC, gives 48 hour serv- 
ice on Filmo filter slots. Also quick service on 
Auricon, Filmo, Canon Scoopic, and Ange- 
nieux zoom lens repairs. 2840 Reward Lane, 
Dallas, Texas (214) 357-3045, 


ARGENTINA & SOUTH AMERICA, Rental 
35/16mm. Arriflex 35-2CB and 16-BL or SB, 
CP-16, Auricon, Nagra 4, lights, lenses, etc. 
Production, Camera Crews, Professional Ad- 
vice. HERMES MUNOZ & ASSOC., 643 
Montevideo, Piso 3 , Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
Phone 45-7445. 


TAMALPAIS FILMS offer 16mm low-budget 
optical printing and other film service. Write 
for brochure, P.O. Box 524, Forest Knolls, 
CA 94933. (415) 488-4656. 


GORDON YODER, INC. repairs all types of 
conversions, 


LONDON BASED CAMERAMAN (Union) 
with Eclair, Nagra, lights, 16mm. Cutting 
room, production experience. Travel any- 
where, Crew supplied. Contact MOBIUS 
FILMS, 331 Grays Inn Rd., London WCl1. 
Tel: 01-278-5803. 


WANTED 


WANTED good used 16mm camera for single 
frame animation. LEVIEN, New Market, Va. 
22844. 


WANTED: Used 35mm Mitchell cameras and 
accessories (especially hi-speed), any condi- 
tion; also studio lights and dollies, Box 1777, 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 


WANTED: Used OMAC 16/35mm color proc- 
essor. KEN DAVEY PRODUCTIONS LTD., 
695 Sargent Avenue, Winnipeg, Canada (204) 
774-1629. 


NAGRA recorders and accessories, in any 
condition. We pay top prices for used Nagra 
11) or Nagra 1V. AUDIO SERVICES COM- 
PANY, 565 Fifth Avenue, NYC (212) 
972-0825. 


WANTED: Nagra~SNS with accessories and 
Nagra II1. Only little used, absolutely mint 
condition, considered. J. H. WICKENS, 411 
E, 10th St., NY, NY 10009, (212) OR3-1777 
evenings and weekends or (212) RA6-6832 
Days. 


TALENTED, ENERGETIC bunch of young 
turks can make good use of your unneeded 
2’ yideo gear..We’ve got everything together 
but the gear: scripts, people, outlet. Gifts, 
loans, sale (cheap) solicited. JAMES C. 
LEWIS, 200 W.,. 20th, New York City, 10011 
(212) 675-5000. 


WANTED: Good clean, used, Arris, Eclairs, 
Scoopics, Zoom lenses, Nagra III and IV’s, 
tripods. Call HY ROTH, (212) 586-1420. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SALES MANAGER Aggressive salesman, 
good experience in all phases of the film 
industry. Will relocate for position offering 
best growth opportunity. Call (212) 
658-1361. 

AD agency producer-director wants out. Will 
work with independent feature or documen- 
tary production in any capacity. ROBERT C. 
LEWIS, 1510 E. Sandalwood, #303, San 
Antonio, Tex. 78219, (512) 824-4990. 
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RENTAL 


Moviola M-77 6 plate, M-85 4 plate, & M-84 2 
plate Horizontal Editing Machines are avail- 
able for immediate rental. Daily, Weekly or 
Monthly. Please inquire about our fantastic 
rental towards purchase plans. Financing 
plans are available. Less expensive than rent- 
ing, and you own the equipment in one or 
two years. For detailed information or to 
place an order call or write Stuart Mann or 
Ted Powers. LAUMIC CO., INC., 35 West 
45th St., New York, NY 10036. (212) 
586-7666. 


KEM rentals in Hollywood. HORIZONTAL 
EDITING STUDIOS (213) 461-4643. 


STEENBECK RENTALS delivered to your 
premises West coast (213) 931-6151, East 
coast (301) 299-7259. 


COMPLETE line of motion picture equip- 
ment to meet your production needs. The 
best in cameras, lenses, lighting equipment, 
tape recorders, etc., by names such as Ange- 
nieux, Arriflex, Colortran, Lowell, Eclair, 
Nagra, Sennheiser, and Zeiss. For more infor- 
mation on rentals, sales, or service call (203) 
663-2222 or write CINELEASE INC., 209B 
Old Durham Road, Killingworth, Conn. 
06417. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Prison film group needs donations of 16mm 
equipment and texts. Condition immaterial. 
GRACE WELCH, 75 Grange St., Guelph, 
Ontario, Canada. 


WE find anything recorded between 1885 and 
1945. Our price includes re-mastering. THE 
SOURCE-—sound library and research service, 
Box 202, Evanston, Ill. 60204. 


16mm classic films for rent or sale. MOVIE- 


TOWN, 6520 Selma, Hollywood. CA 90028. ° 


$750 Reward information leading to recovery 
of Fisher Crab -Dolly Serial #9-145. No 
questions asked Contact: Fred R. (213) 
764-9900. 


A FILM PRODUCERS DREAM! For sale or 
lease: A mountain estate and a multi-media, 
audio-visual production center. This fully 
equipped, 2000 sq. ft.; physical plant is 
located in one of America’s most attractive 
resort areas near Atlanta, Georgia and offers 
the best in custom (still) printing and process- 
ing, a production studio and a facility for 
cinematographic sound and editing. Notify 
QUEST FOUNDATION, P.O. Box 69, High- 
lands, N.C., 28741. (704) 526-3588. 


NATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EXCHANGE, 
Nationwide monthly shopper of photo equip- 
ment and services. Offered or wanted, new or 
used, still, cine or antique. Low classified 
rates. Monthly portfolio section and other 
services. Only $7.50 per 12 issue year includes 
free classified to 20 words. Send for Free 
issue to: NATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
XCHANGE, P.O. Box 706, Cortland, NY 
13045. 


SITUATIONS AVAILABLE 


MAJOR mid-eastern production facility needs 
an excellent cameraman to shoot 35mm film 
and videotape. You’ll be using the latest 
equipment including our Arriflex 35BL. Ex- 
tensive knowledge of film required. Experi- 
ence with video cameras (PC-70, KCR-40) 
helpful. No trainees. You must love your 
work and frequent travel. Box 1778, AMERI- 
CAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, 


VICTOR DUNCAN, Inc. has opening for 
camera repair technician, Must have practical 
background in mechanics; electronics; optics. 
Call Robert Burrell. (313) 371-4920. 
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REPRINI 


‘June, 1968 
FILMING ‘“2001— 
A SPACE ODYSSEY” 


December, 1969 = 
SUPER-8—THE STATE 
OF THE ART 


June, 1970 
SUPER-16 


October, 1972 
VIDEOTAPE & FILM 


ALL IN ONE PLACE 


AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPH 
P.O. Box 2230, Hollywood, Calif. 90028 


Please send me copies of the 
FOUR-IN-ONE reprint @ $5.00 ea., 
postpaid. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE ZIP 
California residents please remit 6% 


Sales Tax. (30¢ per copy). Foreign 
buyers please pay by International 


ie Money Order or U.S. Funds. 
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‘World's standard 


EZZOLIN “Erattsmanship 


Model LW-16 
TV newsfilm 
& documentary 
professional 

sound-on-film 
16mm camera. 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


Available with/without 
advanced automatic iris 
powered from camera. 


Featuring BACH AURICON 
movements. World-famous 
for reliability and 
serviceability. 


: 


Manufactured in the Frezzolini® 
plant, it’s the lightest camera 
available. Perfectly balanced for 
hand-held shooting, all our cam- 
eras can be equipped with the 
newest Angénieux lenses & view- 
finders. In addition, we can 
re-manufacture your existing 
Auricons into the latest Frezzi- 
Cordless® format at substantial 
savings.’ Camera finishes in col- 
ors or white or standard black. 
For camera demonstration or 
consultation write or phone 
Jim Crawford, Vice-Pres. Engng. 


General Research Laboratories 


DIVISION OF 


—¥ Frezzolini Electronics Inc. 
7 Valley St., Hawthorne, N. J. 07506 
PHONE: (201) 427-1160 


Right side 
view | 
‘showing 
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Byron does a lot more than process film... 


VLR. “VIR, V&R., 


SPO =A ie 
here. 


He was a film pro. He could talk liquid gate tech- 
niques, esoteric emulsions and color temperature vagaries 
with the best of them. But, when asked to bid on a big 
training program—using VTR—he was lost. 


Byron bailed him out. Byron is more than one of the 
country’s largest film processing laboratories. Byron is one 
of the country’s best equipped centers for video tape pro- 
duction and duplication services, as well. How many film 
labs do you know with 5 Ampex VTR Video Recorders, 

2 Norelco Telecine Chains, a Grass Valley Double Re-Entry 
Switcher, a SLO-MO Disc, editing computers and a dozen 
other VTR sophistications in daily operation? And, come 
Spring, Byron will be the only east coast lab with the new 
CBS Laser Beam Color Film Transfer Recorder. 


Today, creativity must encompass many media. So, 
if you know more about film than VTR, or vice versa, Byron 
can make up the difference—film to film, film to tape, tape 


to film & tape to tape, in any format. b <e) COLOR-CORRECT® 
Making you look good is why Byron was born. eae De Seast 9 ae 
. 65 K Street, Northeast, Washington, D.C. 20002 202/783-2700 

World's Most Sophisticated Video Tape and Film Laboratories 


If it's shown on a screen... motion picture or TV... .Byron processes it better, faster and for less. 


DO 16mm— 35mm— SUPER 8mm-— processing and A & B effects printing 0 Video tape to film transfer, electron beam 
rinting Reduction SUPER 8mm magnetic and silent recorder 
O Color negative — positive processing and prints L) Film to video tape transfer, 2", 1" & 4" 
a Ss UH) Television film spots CJ Videotape dubbing, 2", 1" & 4" 
0) Ektachrome processing and prints — all types New 35mm slide and film strip department CL) Hi-speed video tape duplications 
0) Kodachrome prints Complete modern sound dept. — 2 studios, LJ Music and sound effects library 
CL Reversal intermediate negatives — CRI mixing theater Screening rooms 
Modern color-additive electronic printers O Film editing and conforming CL) Edgenumbering — 40 and 16 frames 
L) Hazeltine electronic color timing 4 New video tape department H Magnetic sound stripping 
U Black & white negative-positive processing Rental studio, lights, sets and color cameras Ultra-sonic film cleaning 
and prints OO Special effects, switcher and audio console C) Peerless film treatment 
OO Black & white reversal processing and prints CJ Film chain 16mm and 35mm Modern 60,000 square foot building 
CL) Liquid-gate and reduction printing LJ Electronic computer video editing Sony Yn 


all under one roof! 


Video cassette duplicates 


